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please send me full details of the IM 
Stylus to fit the cartridge 


please send me 1 IM diamond/sapphire 
Stylus to fit the cartridge 


| enclose £ 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 


Address 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., Dept. 16 
112-116 New Oxford St., London, WC1 
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back again after 
ten years 


since we stopped making IM Thorn Needles 
(you will remember the famous Top-Hat packs) 
we have been continually asked by customers 
‘when are you going to make IM styli ?’ 


Our answer has been that we would produce styli 
only when we were certain of achieving and 
maintaining the very high standards required both 
by ourselves and by IM customers. 

We have at last found the craftsmen-technicians 
who feel as we do about producing a really high 
quality range of styli. 

Their experience in cutting and polishing 
gem-stones, together with the instruments and 
know-how necessary to meet the fine tolerances we 
demanded, ensures that these styli will satisfy 

the most discerning enthusiast. 


We set out to produce a first-class product 
regardless of cost. 

In fact we found that we can offer these top-quality 
styli at certainly no more than average prices. 

For example, the IM Diamond Stylus for GC2 
cartridges sells at 49/6 and the Sapphire at 5/11. 
Yet each IM stylus is checked at a magnification of 
x80 and each batch is sampled at x500. 

It is by this scrupulous inspection that the quality 
is maintained and that we are able to guarantee 

IM diamond styli for 6 months. 

Call in at our record departments or the Service Shop 
(where a fully-equipped expert will fit your stylus. 





Mt Oe, 
we Sig 
IM products are available only from Imhofs. ff 
Or fill in the reply coupon on the left and post it to 


Alfred Imhof Limited, Dept. 16 
112-116 New Oxford St. WC1, or ‘phone Museum 7878 Uli 
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TERESA 
BERGANZA 


one of the newest and brightest 
stars in the operatic firmament 
first appeared in England at 
the Glyndebourne Festival in 
1958. This brilliant Spanish 
mezzo-soprano, whose voice has 
been hailed as the discovery of 
the year, made her Decca debut 
with a recording of some 
delightful Rossini arias. This 


month she will be singing Rosina BERGANZA SINGS ROSSINI 


in ‘The Barber of Seville’ at Covent 
Garden. The occasion is eagerly © SXL 2132 @ LXT 5514 
anticipated by opera lovers who 
will surely want to add to their 


collection the recordings that BERGANZA SINGS SPANISH SONGS 


this outstanding artist has made. 


1e 
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nop 


© SEC 5048 @ CEP 638 
(45 rpm EP) 





De Falla 


SEVEN POPULAR SPANISH SONGS 


© SEC 5052 @ CEP 642 
STEREO OR MONO RECORDS (45 rpm EP) 














THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE1l1 
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Model W.V.A. 





TAPE RECORDERS 


The W.V.A. tape recorder now has provision for Stereo plug in heads 
to enable this recorder to replay Stereo. The regular models are 
retained with additions and improvements. Our high standard which 
has made these recorders famous has been maintained, resulting in 
their being chosen for the foremost musical centre in this country. 


30/50 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Gives 30 watts continuous signal and 50 watts peak Audio. With voice 


coil feedback distortion is 
under 0.1% and when 
arranged for tertiary feed- 
back and 100 volt line it is 
under 0.15%. The hum and 
noise is better than —85 dB 
referred to 30 watt. 





It is available in our stand- 
ard steel case with Baxen- 
dale tone controls and up 
to 4 mixed inputs, which 
may be balanced line 30 ohm 
microphones or equalised 
P.U.s to choice. 


ELECTRONIC MIXER/AMPLIFIER 


This high fidelity 10/15 watt Ultra Linear Amplifier has a built-in mixer 
and Baxendale tone controls. The standard model has 4 inputs, two for 
balanced 30 ohm microphones, one for pick-up C.C.I.R. compensated 
and one for tape or radio input. Alternative or additional inputs are 
available to special order. A feed direct out from the mixer is stan- 
dard and output impedances of 4-8-16 ohms or 100 volt line are to 
choice. All inputs and outputs are at the rear and it has been designed 
for cool continuous operation either on 19 x 7in. rack panel form or 
in standard ventilated steel case. 


Size 18 x 74 x 9hin. deep. 
Price of standard model £49. 
Also 3-way mixers and Peak Programme Meters 





4-way mixers 


12-way mixers, and 2 x 5-way stereo mixers with outputs for echo 
chambers, etc. Details on request. 

















Will deliver 120 watts continuous signal and over 
200 watts peak Audio. It is completely stable with 
any type of load and may be used to drive motors 
or other devices to over 120 watts at frequencies 
from 20,000 down to 30 cps in standard form or 
other frequencies to order. The distortion is 
less than 0.2% and the noise level —95 dB. A 
floating series parallel output is provided for 
100-120 V. or 200-250 V. and this cool running 
amplifier occupies 12} inches of standard rack 
space by II inches deep. Weight 60lb. 











Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 anc 6242-3 


Broadway, 


Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telegrams: “Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 
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The Quad 22 Control Unit... with every 


S { aa p | i G ity practical refinement for the full 


appreciation and enjoyment of music 
for the discriminating listener... yet so 


Co anaae) : simple and easy to operate. 


For instance, the Push Buttons... 


Cabinet by 
Heals of 


London 


QOvAD THE PUSH BUTTONS 


19 different services are provided by these six buttons. 





for the 


closest can be reproduced stereophonically, or monaurally using 


Programmes from radio, gramophone, tape or microphone 


one or two channels simultaneously. In addition to 


approach to 
ee this, any one of four playback characteristics 
the original 


is available for record equalization. 


sound 


THE ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
i Huntingdon, Hunts. Telephone: Huntingdon 361 


— 


eames 





Send a postcard 
to Dept. 

for illustrated 
leaflet. 
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Modern Electrics 
every 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL AND 


Whatever you want in tape, Modern Electrics are 
there to help you with everything from a complete 
installation to a few inches of leader tape. 


brings comprehensive lists. 


@ MONO 

Brenell Mk. V... 
Brenel! Three Star ne 
Clarion Transistor Battery 
Cossor 1602 4-Track ... 
Cossor 160! 4-Track, 3- Speed... 
Ferrograph 4AH 
Ferrograph 4AN 

Fi-Cord 5 

Geloso .. 

Grundig Cub : 
Grundig TK25 ... 
Grundig TK20 with Mic. 
Grundig TK30 .. 
ane TK35 


Philing 4-Track af 

Philips EL3536 4-Track Stereo.. 
Philips EL3542 4-Track 

Simon Minstrelle 

Simon SP4 

Spectone I5I 

Spectone 161 

Steelman Battery 

Stuzzi Magnette 

Stuzzi Tricorder 

Veritone Venus . 

Vortexion W.V.A. Type WV Deck 
Vortexion W.V.B. Type lV Deck 
@ STEREO 
Ferrograph 4SN Deck ... 
Ferrograph Stereo-Ad 
Ferrograph 808 
Ferrograph 4S/N 
Ferrograph 4S/H 

Brenell 3-Star 

Brenell 5-Star 

Grundig TK60 


64 gns. 
58 gns. 
25 gns. 
37 gns. 
59 gns. 
86 gns. 
81 gns. 
59 gns. 
26 gns. 
26 gns. 
62 gns. 
52 gns. 
72 gns. 
82 gns. 
£50 

39 gns. 
96 gns. 
59 gns. 
39 gns. 
95 gns. 
76 gns. 
49 gns. 
55 gns. 
69 gns. 
75 gns. 
58 gns. 
£93.13.0 
£110.3.0 


42 gns. 
30 gns. 


. 105 gns. 


88 gns. 
93 gns. 
89 gns. 
95 gns. 


a 128 gns. 


@ DECKS AND AMPLIFIERS 


Wearite 4A Mono 
Wearite 4B Mono : 
Brenell Pre-Amp and Amp 
Brenell Stereo Deck 


£36.15.0 
£41.10.0 
24 gns. 

£33.16.0 


@ MICROPHONES AND MIXERS 


Bang & Olufsen Ribbon 
Lustraphone Stereo a 
Lustraphone LD/66 * 
Lustraphone LFV/59 Dynamic. 
Lustraphone VR/64 Ribbon .... 
Reslo Ribbon RBL/T or CRH... 
Film Industries Ribbon M/8... 
Grampian Moving Coil ; 
Simon “Cadenza” 

Simon “Cadenza” Crystal 
Grundig Mixer GMU.3 


Lustraphone “Lavalier” Neck 
Harness 
TAPES 
Scotch Boy, 


£16.0.0 
30 gns. 
£4.2.6 

8} gns. 
£7.17.6 
£8.15.0 
£8.15.0 
£8.0.0 

10 gns. 
£3.13.6 
16 gns. 


15/9 


Irish, BASF, Grundig, 
MSS, Ferrotape—all sizes in STAND 
LONG-PLAY AND DOUBLE PLAY. 


S.A.E. 


$192 
$174 
$75 


Components and accessories by leading manufacturers 





time 





DELIVERY 





ADVANCED USERS OF TAPE 


ALL LINES ADVERTISED 
AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 







Distributed exclusively by Modern Electrics, 
the BINSON ECHOREC is a pre-amplifier unit 
enabling echoes to be imposed on signals 
between microphone (or other source) and 


amplifier or recorder. There are 3 channels 
available, and timing of echoes is controllable. 
The “Echorec’’ permits other effects also to 
be achieved. The instrument is for A.C. mains 
and completely portable. Details on request. 
PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE DISCOUNTS. 














LOUDSPEAKERS 


The following is a selection from our large stocks. 


MOTORS & PICKUPS 


STEREO AND SINGLE 
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DISC AND RADI(. 


AND é 
U = 
AMPLIFIERS tness | 
STEREO = 
Quad 22 Pre-amp Unit £25.0.0 $72 © 
Leak Stereo ae £30.9.0 $87 
Leak Point One Stereo Pre~Amp £21.0.0 $60 
Avantic SPA.I1 . ae £29.8.0 $84 — 
Avantic Stereo SPA/2I ..- €48.10.0 $138 
Jason Mk ea .-. £€37.10.0 $107 
Rogers RD Jnr. ‘lll Amp. £28.10.0 $82 © 
Rogers Mk. Ill Control Unit £18.0.0 $52 & 
CQ Twin Four ... 21 gns. $63 © 
Dulci DPA/10/2 .. 24 gns $72 © 
Chapman Stereo ‘Amp 20 gns $60 
Chapman 305 Unit 18 gns. $54 : 
SINGLE CHANNEL 
Quad Amplifier ... £22.10.0 $65 
Quad Control Unit £19.10.0 $56 © 
Leak TLI2 Plus ... £18.18.0 $54 
TUNERS 5 
Quad FM Tuner a 28.17.6 $73 © 
Leak Trough Line FM ... £33.15.0 $85 
Dulci AM/FM... _ £25.15.2 $66 
Jason JTV Tuner eck £25.7.3 $4) 
Jason “Monitor” Tuner «. £19.16.3 $4 
Braun Transistor Portable .. €19.9.8 $45 
en = FM mea mn or. = 
apman “Tranquillo” 18. iS 
140 gns. Chapman FM Tuner FM 91 £24.10.0 $60 | 
Chapman S6BS with FM £64.0.0 $150” 
$420 
JASON KITS AS ADVERTISED 


| UP TO DATE 
LARGE STOCKS 


: rs Decca Stereo 0.0 $45 READY FOR t 
Quad Electrostatic €52.0.0 sigs Connoisseur Stereo .. £12.19.10 $28 | T E. 
WHARFEDALE Ronette Binofluid Stereo A 8.6.10 $17 PROMP 
. Tannoy Stereo Cartridge Mk. i £13.6.0 | DISPATCH 
Co-axial 12 £25.0.0 $72 
Super 3 ... £6.13.3 $16 Tannoy Cartridge Mono Mk. Il = £12..14.0 
$ BFS/AL £6.19.11 $17 Lenco GL58/RD & Stereo P.U.... £24.5.7 $53 | e 
are 4, Lenco Motor GL58 with arm... £19.17.6 $45 
Golden I0FS8 £8.14.11 $20 
$FB3 3910.0 S115 [ore 58/600 "i tee’ $7 | MANY ITEMS 
jb a = €1219.10 $28 ore E160 Trans. Unit £27.12.6 $60 
Column 8 enclosure £21.15.0 $48 Goldring 580 5.11.4 $12 | FOR 110 V.A.C. 
TANNOY Goldring 600 Cartridge £11.2.7 $24 
Tannoy 12” Monitor £30.15.0 Goldring 700 Cartridge one l e 
Tannoy 15” Monitor £37.10.0 arrar si a e 
Vitavox DUI20 £19.10.0 $56 Garand pe a aes £19.48 $45 | TRANSISTOR 
W.B. 1016 on - (09 ‘Stereo Cart nse gaan | eee 
W.8. FHIO12 415.0 $12 Garrard 7 TPA/I2 Arm & Crystal poavalaglies | e 
GOODMANS cect figist sag | ACCESSORIES 
sme cit _—- oo 0 por Garrard GMC/5 and Arm ~. 4 | e 
Goodmans AX/15/4 £53.11.0 $152 Connoissuer PU. £1219.10 $30 | 
Goodmans Axiette £6.12.1 $16 Collaro 4TR200 .. £13183 $30 Carriage and packing 
Goodmans — phe io” eae pity Acos Stereo Cart. £5.16.3 $13 | charged at cost. § 
Good xiom 5. \ 
Fs mr 400 re i £16.10 sl Philips 2009 Transcription Unit £10.10.0 $25 Services endorsed vo 
Goodmans Triaxiette ... : $ leading Britis : 
Goodmans Triaxiom 12/20 £25.0.0 $72 IT’S BETTER TO FIT ps tahini lif | Manufacturers. t 
Kelly Ribbon Mk. Il £10.10.0 $30 For economy, improved quality and longer life. } i 
y Accurately finished and guaranteed. In " | Full official rates allowed | 
Am A aad maaan ee es fittings, stereo or mono, from £1.4.6 on all currencies. f 
ips / eee e tu. ee i 


(RETAIL) 





164 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


(3 shops from Tottenham Court Road Staticn Underground) 
Telephone: TEM 7587 & COV 1763 Cables: MODCHAREX, LONDON 
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1946 


I is nearly twelve years since we introduced 
Britain’s first Tape Recorder—the Ferrograph. 
Twelve exciting years during which its 
outstanding reputation has encircled the world. 
Yes, it is quite true that last year 47% of our 
output was sent overseas. Having designed 
and built such an exceptional instrument we 
might excusably have rested on our laurels. 
But that would have been short-sighted and 
foolish. Instead, we devoted those twelve 
rewarding years to intensive and unceasing 
improvement. Month by month a team of 
engineers—each of whom is literally dedicated 
to the advancement of sound recording on 
tape—assesses each new development as it 
emerges from the world’s laboratories. No 
matter its source—whether it be a new trend 
from the U.S.—an electronic application 

from the Continent—a significant new British 


Three Independent Motors - Synchronous Capstan Motor - Recording Level Meter - Brief Stop - Interchangeable Plug-in Heads 
High Fidelity 2 Watts Output Stage 
Uses 81” Tape Spools - Gear-Driven Turns Counter - Automatic Switch Cuts Motors at End of Spool - Endless Loop Cassette (Optional Extra) 


Switched Speed Change with Compensated Correction Network 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Separate Tone Controls 





engineering technique—each is 
closely studied with an eye to the 
future and its possible incorporation in 
the Ferrograph. This painstaking and often 
unspectacular research programme exists for 
one purpose only—to ensure that the 
Ferrograph maintains its lead in the field of 
magnetic tape recording. No matter which 
Ferrograph model you choose—whether mono 
or stereo—you can be certain that its many 
advanced mechanical and electrical features 
will confirm your shrewd judgement that in 
Tape Recorders—as in most other things— 
the best is always cheapest in the end. 


Stereo 808 Series 4A 
Two speeds 33/7} i.p.s. For use 4A/N Two speeds 33/7} i.p.s. 
with external Hi Fi amplifiers, Monaural Recording / Playback. 
and Loud Speakers. The all- 81 Gns 


purpose machine for Monaural 
or Stereo Recording / Playback. 
105 Gns. 


The tuconparable WEFFO graph 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 


(A subsidiary of the Ferrograph Company Ltd.) 


> Tel: SLOane 1510, 2214 and 2215 


131 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Sensational success 


of 


; Recording experts and enthusiasts all 
over the country are changing to AUDIOTAPE 
for its flawless perfection of sound reproduction 
over the entire audio range and its consistent, 


uniform quality from reel to reel. 


Awaitabtc on all standard reel sizes, there 
are eight different types to meet every recording 
requirement. AUDIOTAPE, manufactured in the 
U.S.A., by Audio Devices Inc., gives you the truest 
sound your recording equipment can produce— 
Try AUDIOTAPE . .. it speaks for itself. 


Sensational C-SLOT REEL! 


Au 5” and 7” reels of AUDIOTAPE are 
supplied on the exclusive C-Slot Reel—the fastest- 
threading tape reel ever developed. The tape end, 
dropped into a slot in the hub, anchors itself 


automatically at the first turn of the reel. 


=] =J)fexea = — A NAME FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 





TRADE MARK 








Concessionnaires to the United Kingdom 


LEE PRODUCTS (Gt. Britain) LIMITED 
“ELPICO HOUSE” * LONGFORD 


Telephone: EUSton 5754 (all lines) 


STREET ° 


Telegrams: Leprod, London 


" SUPER-THIN' exnsed 


on TEMPERED ‘Myiar’ 


ATW 
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INTRODUCING THE INCOMPARABLE 


aa sic 
CARTRIDGE 


The Shure Stereo Dynetic Cartridge is the stereo j= j—= .,.4e2%%e% ee, ; 
cartridge acclaimed by internationally recognized audio 
authorities and independent testing laboratories. It is 
designed and made specifically for the listener who 





creo 








appreciates accuracy and honesty of sound, Separates : Mate tote Vastabeaiie teataads : 
stereo disc sound channels with incisive clarity and . Onsen nies Citiatin Centibidinn tin titanate G 
produces music of outstanding purity. It is singularly A tested. The following are typical characteristics: Ps 

Frequency Response: 20 to 15,000 c/s e 


Vertical 1 
ee 3.5 x 10-6 cm./dyne. 


smooth throughout the normally audible spectrum 

—recreates clean bass, brilliant treble and true-to- Channel Separation: at 1KC: 24.5dB > 
. . ° 5 KC: 21.0dB % 

performance mid-range. Completely compatible .. . . 10KC: 20.048 ‘ 


plays monophonic or stereo records. Manufactured es, ee, ee 
in limited quantities for the critical music lover— i ii‘ 

: * ols : : Recommended Tracking Pressure: 3-6 grams. The M7D 
available through specialist high fidelity dealers, fits 4-lead and 3-lead stereo transcription arms and record 
complete with .0007” diamond stereo stylus. changers. Stylus can be replaced quickly and easily in the home. 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC., EVANSTON, Ill., U.S.A. 


| U.K. REPRESENTATIVE: J. W. MAUNDER, 95 HAYES LANE, BECKENHAM, KENT 
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Columbia LP Recor 





Perfection in Recording 


Behind those brilliant, flawless performances on your favourite records lies a major technical 
triumph—EMITAPE ! For some years now the “masters” of most LP and STEREO records 


genie Bh sy 


cides 











have been made on the same standard .0015 in. base Emitape that you can buy... s 
Proved technical superiority and durability of the PVC recorded tape—make Emitape the : 
choice of world-famous companies like ‘‘H.M.V.”, Columbia, Parlophone— 4 
for recording all the greatest artists of our day . 
For the same reason, the B.B.C., Independent Television and broadcasting authorities 
all over the world use hundreds of millions of feet of Emitape every year; 
it is equally in demand in the fields of industry and science. 
Backed by E.M.I.’s unique experience—going back over 60 years—and manufactured 4 
the largest and most modern magnetic tape factory in Europe, ‘ 
Emitape is the basis for perfection in recording. t 
a thee em rte ye oy — the world’s finest magnetic recording tape made by E.M.I. 
C 
EMi SALES & SERVICE LTD., (Recording Materials Division) HAYES, MIDDLESEX ; 
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There was once a time when Full Range High Fidelity 
reproduction from a Loudspeaker housed in a small enclosure was 
considered impracticable—the text books said so and this appeared 
to be confirmed by experimental work. 





Rezevedey -O.s_ 





The first real break-through came before the war—from 
Pi Oo N EE a RS O e GOODMANS—with the introduction of a high compliance twin- 
cone unit mounted in a totally enclosed 18” cube. After the war, 
development was taken up again and complete multiple Loudspeaker 


COM PACT Systems were developed for use specifically in very small 


enclosure volumes. Again GOODMANS led the market. Then the 
research and development effort was directed to overcome the 


| LOU DSPE AKER remaining disadvantages ; complexity, low efficiency, high cost. 


The result was Model A.L/120—incorporating all the valuable 
experience gained over many years as well as the latest developments 


SVSTEMS in enclosure loading, diaphragm design, high frequency radiation, 


magnet design, to say nothing of advanced methods of precision 








manufacture. 
{ SSSSSS SSS This achievement is best judged by ear; the actual description 
: y) of the A.L/120 is as follows :— Frequency range 35 c/s to 20,000 


c/s with a maximum power handling capacity of 15 Watts. 
Overall enclosure size—24” x 114” x 143”. Enclosure loading— 
Acoustical Resistance (GOODMANS Patent No. 790997 [British]). 
Drive unit: 12” Triaxial unit comprising three concentrically 
mounted radiating elements, each designed to specialise in low 
distortion reproduction of one part of the overall scale ; bass, 
middle, treble ; and integrated on to a common axis to approach 
the ideal of the “point source” radiator with its freedom from 
phase interference between the separate units. Bass radiation is 
from a large diaphragm with plastic treated high compliance 
suspension, with mechanical crossover to a moulded high stability 
mid-range radiator ; and finally electrical crossover (twin 4-section 
L.C. network 12 db/octave) to a high precision horn loaded 
high frequency pressure unit, with separate L-pad balance control. 
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Model A.L/100 also follows these lines in most respects, except 
that it employs a two element drive unit and provides smooth 
coverage from 35 c/s to 15,000 c/s., with a power handling 
capacity of 12 Watts. 


THESE LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS ARE DESIGNED 
AND BUILT WITH GREAT CARE TO BRING TRUE 
HIGH FIDELITY INTO YOUR HOME—COMPACTLY, 
ELEGANTLY, EXCITINGLY. 


WRITE NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


A.L/120... Price £29. 10. 0 


as illustrated 


A.L/100... Price £23. 10. 0 
Both models available in walnut or mahogany finish 
G34G GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Axiom Works, Wembley, Middx. 
Tel. : WEMbley 1200 (8 lines) Grams : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. 
In every sense the greatest range—in every country the greatest name. 
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Don’t be misled by the compact size. 
The Fi-corp is a high fidelity instru- 
ment of advanced scientific design — 
assuring true-to-life recordings. 


Frequency 50-12,000 c.p.s. + 3db. Tape 
speeds 73 i.p.s. and 13 i.p.s. Twin track 
record/playback, using standard 3}” 
spools. 


Wherever you go, you can take your 
FI-CORD with you, it is ideal for adding 







CATCH /T- 


AND KEEP /IT—WITH e I-co R D 






Write for name and address of your nearest stockist to:— 


FI-CORD Ltd - 40a Dover St - London - W1 
Tel: HYDE PARK 3448 








the realism of sound to movie films. 


The Fi-corD weighs only 4 Ibs., 
measures 9§” x 5” x 2?”, operates in any 
position (lid open or shut) and requires 
no power point. It runs on 4 batteries, 
rechargeable from the automatic charger 
supplied. 


Built-in speaker. Full playback volume. 
Extension speaker socket. Dynamic 
microphone with stop/start switch. 


Complete with 
Microphone, Tape, 
Batteries and Charger 


or with Grampian DP4/M 
Microphone 
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Only with Fl-CORD can you have it both. 
ways-—really HI-FI and really portable 
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RECORD GUIDE 


Beautifully cloth-bound. 320 pp. 





Semi-permanent dust-jacket. 


This (book) will give the hesitating reader a clear idea of the benefits of 
stereo and much excellent and well-judged criticism of the existing 


repertoire.... it is very much worth while possessing. 


Alec Robertson in THE GRAMOPHONE 


Even if you have not yet adapted your gramophone for stereo you should 
It is obtainable now e 
from any good bookseller or record dealer who sells books. (All branches 
of W. H. Smith have it in stock) or send 22/3 for a post-paid copy direct 


have a copy of this book for permanent reference. 


to the publishers. 


The Editor and authors of “The Stereo Record Guide” felt readers 
of “The Gramophone” might like to read what the German 
magazine “Phono” said about this book. Here is their comment, 


translated from the German by Denis Stevens: 


This Stereo Record Guide, published in England on January 
s.. 3 , will be welcomed by collectors and discographers 
since it provides information on records some of which are 
not yet obtainable on the continent of Europe while others 
will perhaps never be issued in German-speaking countries. 
The reader will however be surprised to find that, on the 
other hand, stereo records exist that were made in England 
but are not sold there, although they appear in our catalogues. 
An example of this is the recording of the ‘“‘Fantastic 
Symphony” by Scherchen and the L.S.O., which originally 
appeared in Westminster’s catalogue and has now been 
brought out under D.G.G.’s Heliodor label. The ways of the 
international ‘“‘disc-relationship”’ are difficult to get to know: 
in our country there is a stereo disc of Bartok’s “Concerto 
{for Orchestra]’”” which hails from Chicago (Fritz Reiner). 
But the English Catalogue does not list this record, but 
instead a recording from Bamberg conducted by Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, which we have in 
two stereo versions, is not available to English stereophiles 
{it is now, of course—D.S.]; yet they are by no means to 
be pitied since they were able to enjoy Klemperer’s ‘“‘Choral”’ 
long before we could 

In short: it is useful to consult this Guide because it gives 
you a great deal of new information. Especially advantageous 
for scientific discography is the fact that not only the English 
disc-numbers but also in many cases the American numbers 
are given. The critical evaluation of each disc is provided by 
experts of good standing in England. 

It is gratifying that one field has been covered in which 
stereo technique has shown particular merit: light music. 
Instead of Rossini following Rimsky-Korsakov in alpha- 
betical order, we have Richard Rodgers and his musicals, 
and Stravinsky is followed not by Tchaikovsky but by 
Arthur Sullivan, with those enchanting English operettas 
which are too little known in Germany. Serious critics 
elsewhere hardly bother with this kind of music at all. The 
concern of these English reviewers to criticise musical 
productions such as these deserves our attention—esvecially 
since this same stereophony can bring about not only good 
things, but also throw open the door to wilful mischief. We 
are thus happy to note that a reviewer tackles a Hollywood 
version of Strauss Waltzes as seriously as a stereo version of 
Beethoven; that he does not allow himself to be surnrised 
by effects, but noints oui in a matter-of-fact way the deliberate 
cuts in the Waltz-King’s score. This attitude deserves to be 
imitated in the column of the journal Phono . N.A. 


Real gold-lettered spine e 


21/- 


the Stereo 





RECORD LIBRARY 


The Stereo Record Library is a new section of the 
Long Playing Record Library, especially formed for the 
music-lover with a stereo reproducer. Virtually every 
issue from every company is available on loan, not 
only of classical music, operetta and musical comedy, 
but records of light music also. 


THE PAY-AS-YOU-BORROW SCHEME 


The payment of a modest annual subscription of £1 1. 0 for 
membership of the Long Playing Record Library (including 


Record Library) brings into the reach of anyone 


with a stereo gramophone the entire repertoire of stereo recordings, 
from “Das Rheingold”’ 
Beethoven Symphonies to the musical plays of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. 


to Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”, from 


@ Library records are in immaculate condition. 
@ No deposit is required. 


As a member you may borrow up to 5 L/Ps at a 
time (even more after you have been a member 
for 3 months). 


You may change records as frequently as you 
wish. 


Hiring charges as little as 2d. per day 

(paid when records are returned). 

No extra charge for new issues or stereo records. 
@ Asamember you are privileged to buy 

used library records at reduced prices. 


A return-of-post changing service. 


YOU PAY-AS- YOU - BORROW! 
SEND LARGE S.A.E. FOR FULL DETAILS 








THE LP.R.L. CLASSICAL 
CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 
WITH 1959/60 SUPPLEMENT 


REPRINT NOW REDUCED TO 


Including 
4/ 6 Postage and Packing 
(Supplement only, 2/6) 


+ Vist all mono records of classical 
music recommended by “the 
critics’’. 

%* Includes “A basis for a collec- 
tion’”—a selection of L/Ps of 
exceptional merit. 


% Gives helpful advice on the care 
of, and reproduction of L/Ps. 


%* Is indispensable to the record 
collector. 


INCLUDED WITH THE 
CATALOGUE: 


(i) Full details of the Long Playing 
Record Library PAY-AS-YOU- 
BORROW scheme (with hiring 
charges as little as 2d. per day 
for each L/P borrowed). 

(ii) Full deta‘ls of the L.P.R.L. 
unique Factory Fresh Sales 
Service for new L/Ps—which is 
second to none in the world! 

(These will be sent separately on 

receipt of large S.A.E 





THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD., SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 


Buy your stereo records 


Factory Fresh and 
be sure of newly 
cut unplayed 
discs! 





Unblemished, and free from static, records 
purchased through our Factory Fresh Sales 
Service are obtained specially to your order— 
direct from the record manufacturers. It is 

no wonder that more and more discerning people 
are buying their records through this service. It 
costs no more than buying over the counter, and 
you are sure of a perfect disc. 


@ INSPECTION before dispatch means that only good 
pressings are chosen. 


@ ADVICE. We can supply the “best recording” to order 
if asked. 


@ PACKING. Unique and specially designed. All records 
polythene sleeved. No charge for posting and packing on 
any LP, M/P or two E/Ps sent within the British Isles 
(except Eire). No charge on export orders of £10 or over. 


@ GUARANTEE on all records. 
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7] ( BRILUANT NEW FRENCH 
()} (| HFFI RECORD PLAYERS 
“ee FROM 21 GNS 


TEPPAZ OSCAR 


A gns. (inc. tax) | " ~ — AND SOUNDING 

















a 
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You’ve never heard sound like this from a 
portable player. The TEPPAZ range, just 
arrived from France, plays a sweet scale 
from low-priced mono at 21 gns to an 80 gns 
de luxe stereo, all brilliantly faithful to the 
original sound ... the only thing you 

can’t hear is the needle hiss. The secret’s 
in the exclusive Spatio-Dynamic baffle 
speaker, which spreads the sound 
without distortion, right round 
your living room. 












oe 


The Teppaz 
Oscar has 
ALL these features! 


¢ 7’ speaker in Spatio-Dynamic 
baffle cover. 

© 7ft. lead for convenient speaker 
placing. 

e Featherweight nylon pick-up with 
twin sapphire styli in Piezo-electric 
hi-fi cartridge. 

© Built-in 3 watt amplifier. Frequency 


response: 40 to 12,000 eps + 1 db. : ; re b 

4-speeds (changeable while motor is running). : 

On/off volume control. Bass/treble control. 

Hand strap unclips to shoulder length. i 

Choice of finish: Chateau grey or Provencal beige. at 
a 


Weight : 9 Ibs. 
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TEPPAZ TRANSIT 


Music wherever you go (on picnics, in 
thecar, on the boat). A battery TRANSISTOR 
record player. 4 speeds. Bass/treble 
control. Big volume Spatio-Dynamic 
sound. Finish: Tartan, Maroc or 
Parisian check. Weight: 7} 1b. Complete k 
with pouchette for eight records. ty 


30 ons. (inc. tax) in Seu 


a 
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ea 















BSE SENSEI SSE 


TEPPAZ PRESENCE 


France’s favourite ‘Connoisseur’ player. 
Over half a million sold. 4 speeds. Sapphire 
stylus. Treble/bass control. 

Response : 10-12,000 cps + 2 db. 
Spatio-Dynamic 7” speaker. Weight: 11 lbs. 
Finish: Biarritz brown or Marquis 
parchment. 


25 gns. (inc, tax) 








TEPPAZ OCTAVE 


Stereo tone arm. 2nd channel 
socket to radio. 4 speeds. 
Response : 30-12,000 cps + 1 db. 
Two 7” speakers in Spatio- 
Dynamic baffle. Weight: 16 lbs. 
Finish: Biarritz brown, or Breton 
tweed and French blue. 


£40 (inc, tax) 





TEPPAZ 336 
Portable hi-fi mono or stereo. 3-speaker \ 
baffi 


unit in Spatio-Dynamic baffle. 
Separate bass, treble and filter "i: 
controls. Response : 20-20,000 cps 
+ 1 db. 2nd channel socket. 
Weight: 16 lbs. 

Finish: Chateau grey and 
Breton tweed or Maroc. 


£5 (inc. tax) 


TEPPAZ 448 STEREO 


Complete portable stereo 
hi-fi player. Two 7’ speakers 
and tweeter in each Spatio- 
Dynamic baffle cover. 
Independent bass, treble, 
balance and filter controls. 
Double amplifier. 

Weight : 22 lbs. 

Finish: Maroc, French 

blue or Parma leather. 


80 gns. (inc. tax) 
























Sole concessionaires in the U.K. : Selecta Gramophones Ltd., 
TEPPAZ - LYON London, $.E.1. Trade only. 


See TEPPAZ players at your local dealer’s showroom. 
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COMPACT SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
with clean bass 


In each of the models mentioned in this advertisement 
L.F. output is produced by a special 12” unit, type 


WLS/12, fitted with a heavy cone 


suspension which permits large linear excursions and 


gives a low fundamental resonance 





A four-speaker system complete with 
mid-range and treble volume controls. 


Cabinet size, 35” x 24” x 12’. 
Weight, 65 Ibs. complete. 


Impedance, 15 ohms. Max. input, 15 watts. 


Price £49.10.0 complete, tax free. 
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and a new type of 


of 25/30 c/s. 





A two-speaker model complete with 
treble volume control. 

Cabinet size, 23}” x 14” x 12’. 

Weight, 42 Ibs. complete. 

Impedance, I5 ohms. Max. input, 15 watts. 





Price £29.10.0 complete, tax free. 





A three-speaker system complete with 
mid-range and treble volume controls. 
Cabinet size, 28” x 14” x 12’. 


Weight, 48 Ibs. complete. 
Impedance, I5 ohms. Max. input, 15 watts. ef 


Price £39.10.0 complete, tax free. f 


Mia 


rr 





USSR 





Each model is available in choice of Walnut, Oak or Mahogany Veneers. : 
Also available in Whitewood slightly cheaper. Tropical models with 
resin-bonded plywood approximately £2 extra. 








“12S ON ISH TE 





Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 
IDLE BRADFORD YORKS 


Catalogue giving full technical details, response curves and | 
oscillograms of the above models, available on request. 





Telephone: Idle 1235/6 Grams: ‘Wharfdel’ Idle, Bradford 
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for Good... 


And now the latest unit to bear the Garrard 
name—Model 210 Record Player and Automatic 
Record Changer. Elegantly styled to match 

in with modern equipment design. Produced 
with the same engineering skill that 
characterises everything in the Garrard range. 


MAGAZINE TAPE DECK 


Unique design plus magazine 
loading makes tape recording and 
playback easy and good. No 
threading, anchoring or spilling % MODEL 210 
of tape. Tape can be stopped at 





Plays any number of records up to eight, 
any point, magazines removed either 7”, 10” or 12” at 16%, 334, 45 and 78 r.p.m. 
and replaced later. 10” and 12” of the same speed can be mixed 
in any order. May also be played manually. 


MODEL 4HF ee on MODEL TPAI2 


Transcription Pick-up Arm designed for 
monaural and stereophonic record repro- 
Player, elegantly styled and care- duction. It is an instrument of the highest 
fully designed to provide maxi- quality with its modern styling finished in 
Ivory, Chrome and Red. Fitted with M.P.M.4. 
Plug-in moulding which accepts most carte 
ridges, it is the companion to the Model 30] 


A_ high-quality single Record 


mum reliability with fidelity of 
reproduction. 





eers. | 





Transcription Motor. 
“7 and always 
‘4 
and | 

st. ARRARD [ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
| i Factory and Registered Office: NEWCASTLE STREET, SWINDON, WILTSHIRE 
ord 4 Telephone: SWINDON 538! (5 lines) TELEX 44-271 
ed 








eee ive 
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New H.P. Regulations, but — 


STILL 
NO INTEREST CHARGES | 
UP TO I8 MONTHS 


on all orders over £30 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 72-PAGE CATALOGUE 


the most detailed publication of its kind 








, ensuring quick delivery to all parts of the country 


> HUGE STOCKS OF ALL MAKES 


HONEST, INFORMED ADVICE 


- from enthusiastic tape-recording and Hi-Fi specialists 





COMPREHENSIVE MAINTENANCE SERVIC 


and inexpensive maintenance contract if desired 

















Tape Verdik Hi-Fi Collaro Goleries Tape 
Recorders Veritone : Elpico r.S.L. Emitape 
Grundig Stuzzi- Equipment, Decca Stirling Tuners Scotch Boy 
: Magnette Microphones, 5,5); Acos BASF 
Elizabethan Fi-cord Pad aN Philips Lustraphone Grundig 
Ferrograph Truvox . — ee *.. aire Elpico-Geloso Telefunken 
Vortexion Kustand Leak ealre Simon-Cadenza Elpico 
Walter Reps Quad G.EC. Reslo _  Soundrite 
Brenell Revox Rogers Goodmans Record Housing Gevaert 
Reflectograph Wynd Armstrong CQ. Linear Philips 
: seeds Jason Tannoy Agfa Mi 
Simon Regentone ason Wharfedale g 
Harti h-Saj Dulci : Elac Ortofon All Accessories, 
arting Perth-Saja Pamphonic BJ R.C.A. Tapes, etc., by 1c 
Telefunken Elektron Stentorian “03 Lowther return of post, 
Philips Minivox Avantic Garrard Film Industries All makes in A 
Spectone Korting Pilot Connoisseur Audiomaster stock, sa 
You can choose with confidence from the leading Specialists: di: 
ley 
pa 


For free Catalogue send this coupon to: 


The Tape Recorder Centre Ltd., 
Dept. G, 75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, London, N.4. STAmford Hill 1146 
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ae ; MODEL 555 
10 + 10 WATT ‘“‘STEREOSCOPE”’ INTEGRATED 
STEREO AMPLIFIER 





MODEL 544 Without doubt the finest integrated amplifier available today. 
4 + 4 WATT INTEGRATED STEREO AMPLIFIER Complete facilities for each channel include 7-position 
; selector. 6-position function switch, high and low pass filters, 
A modestly priced complete stereo/mono unit giving 4 : loudness compensation. The “‘Stereoscope” C/R tube (with 
watts per channel. 6-position selector switch. Ganged i inbuilt calibration signal) displays a modulated trace and 
controls. Stereo balance. / provides for balance setting, frequency response checking and 
: output level monitoring. 
PRICE 26 Gns. PRICE 63 Gns. 
MODEL 556 


‘*STEREOSCOPE” SELF-POWERED STEREO PRE-AMPLIFIER 


This unit is basically the same as the pre-amplifier section 
of Model 555 with additional features. It can be used in con- 
junction with any stereo power amplifier or pair of single 
channel amplifiers. It is self-powered and has cathode 
follower output. 





Rc ee ee er arena 


PRICE 39 Gns. 





MODEL 557 
10 + 10 WATT STEREO POWER AMPLIFIER 


A compact and completely enclosed unit. It is basically the 
same as the power amplifier section of Model 555. Total 





MODEL 599 
STEREO CONTROL UNIT PRE-AMPLIFIER 





distortion is inside 0.5% 40 c/s to 15 Kc/s at the 10 watt A high quality unit for utmost simplicity of operation. 
level + 1 db. Mid-range distortion 0.1% at 10 watts. For use Designed for low sensitivity pick-ups. Power supply to be 
particularly with pre-amplifiers 556 and 599. derived from associated power amplifier. 
PRICE 30 Gns. PRICE 19 Gns. 
Available from High Fidelity THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD 


specialist dealers HAYES : MIDDLESEX 
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The man who knows what’s inside says : 


You get more out of 


| TELEFUNKEN 


Ce TTT TTT ULL UC ROOM UOC 


TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 75K-15 


TWO TAPE SPEEDS 32i.p.s.and 1{ i.p.s. 
<i FREQUENCY RANGE 60-16,000 c.p.s. at 32 i.p.s. and 60-9,000 c.p.s. 
at IZi.p.s. 


PLAYING TIME 6 hours 20 minutes (53 in. DP Tape at slow speed) 
Press-button controls—Extra-sensitive braking and tape tension 










TUUTTTEULTEEULUEEE ULCER LUCEL ULE LL 
TUE 


tape-end stop. Connections for earphones, remote stop/start control 
and extension speaker. In attractive lightweight Styron Case. 


59 GNS (excl. microphon) 


TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 76K 


FOUR TRACKS provide a 
playing time of 12 hrs. 40 mins. 
from one 5}” DP tape. Two 
speeds with frequency response 
of 30-16,000 c.p.s. at 3}” and 
30-9,000 c.p.s. at 13%”. D.C. 
heating of valves. Transistcrised 
pre-amplifier stage. Four tracks 
facilitate perfect superimposi- 
tion. One track may be moni- 
tored through earphones while 
the other track is being re- 
eae apa 
re) oth tracks together or ; 

either track separately. 64 GNS (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 85 KL 


Six watts push/pull power stage, two matched oval speakers 
with cut-out switch, volume control and separate bass and 
treble tone controls. Monitoring through loudspeakers or 
earphones while recording. Straight-through amplifier 
facilities. | Magic-eye level control. External speaker 
connection. Continuously variable trick control can be 


fitted. In luxury case. 79 GNS (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 77 
FULL STEREO 


Four Track Stereo Recorder 53” spools. Tape speed 33 and 
1 7/8 i.p.s. with frequency response 40—16,000 c.p.s. and 
40—9000 c.p.s. Extra speaker in lid for full stereo playback. 





A full selection of Telefunken Accessories, Microphones and y Ce | 
Tapes are available. Ask for free brochure. | SEND COUPON for details of the complete range to: | 

{ 
WELMEC CORPORATION LIMITED 7 
TELEFUNKEN ee ee | 
I oiceinsccicceennicrnnen basen sitiiobbanialtaglsiacuanaicesdalisets ! 

o: © 0 

The ougimalors of Tape Recording Address ......... sou tect OO Cie ae fo 
jae oe ae © 

8 
| 


control system. Recording head with ultra-fine gap. Indirect fly-whee) — 
drive. Fast rewind, quick stop button. Digital counter. Automatic © 
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ACL 90 


ACL 91 


Zara Nelsova 


ACL 92 


Ui 


14, 


ACL 93 


ONLY 21- =. 


Mendelssohn Symphony No. 4 in A—Italian 
The London Symphony Orchestra 

Haydn Symphony No. 104 in D—The London 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by Josef Krips 


Vivaldi The four seasons 
The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra conducted by Karl Minchinger 


Dvorak Cello Concerto in B minor 


with The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips 


The Mikado; The Pirates of Penzance ; The Yeomen of the Guard ; 
The Gondoliers; H.M.S. Pinafore , Ruddigore 
The New Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey 


Ws 
al, _ Overtures to Gilbert & Sullivan operas 
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12” Long Playing High Fidelity Records 
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PRECISION 
; PICK-UP ARMS 
Acclaimed by users throughout the world these superb arms set a standard 
for performance and workmanship. Heavy demand makes ‘off the shelf’ 
delivery impossible. Meanwhile we greatly appreciate the consideration 
of our many customers and extend the assurance that we are doing cur 


utmost on their behalf. 
New illustrated brochure gladly sent on request. 









MANUFACTURED BY:- 


SME LIMITED 
STEYNING - SUSSEX - 


MODELS 3009 & 3012 










ENGLAND 
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& chases? that plays both \ 
" stereo and i 
+i ‘J 
a a 
mono records ie 
* * 
4 ‘ 
of DECCA SRG5OO with FM/AM radio and glide-away doors ig 
ia i Four-speed auto-changer to play all records. Twin 3-5 watt amplifiers. Twin 15 
oa 8” x 6” elliptical speakers. VHF-FM, and Long and Medium wave radio with 4 
* internal aerials. Separate volume controls to provide balance adjustment; 634 = M 
” ganged tone control. Cabinet finished in light or dark walnut and with glide- PAID & 
vA away doors. Record storage space. BS 
ys AND TODAY'S e 
he i 
«¢ NEW TRANSISTOR PORTABLE s. 
72 ¥ 
is the Decca Debonaire—the handsome, trouble-free, y, 
economical portable to give you carefree listening wherever i 
you want. With long and medium waves, and car aerial * 
if 


input, the Debonaire is top choice for everyone who wants a 
personal radio. And it comes in five lovely fashion colours— 
powder blue, cerise red, juniper green, mushroom or pigskin. 
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sy 
i Deboracxe- 
, TP44 1 GNS 
re TRANSISTOR PORTABLE PAID (excluding batteries) 
y 
“% 


THE BEST PLACE TO SEE AND HEAR THIS EQUIPMENT IS 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
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HIRE RENTAL PURCHASE FACILITIES 


363 OXFORD STREET e MAY fair 1240 | LATE THURSDAY CLOSING 7 P.M. 
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Incorporating VOX 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
London Editor ANTHONY C. POLLARD 


- THE RADIO CRITIC 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 
Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 


. BROADCAST REVIEW 
CECIL POLLARD 
Technical Editor P. WILSON 


Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 


Trade Office 70 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. 


TEN YEARS OF LP 


E devotees of recorded music have 

been lucky in having a remarkably 
intelligent industry to deal with. The 
recording companies, the manufacturers of 
the equipment of reproduction, and a 
number of go-ahead dealers have provided 
between them a combination much superior 
to any comparable combination in the book 
trade. 

I said when I started THE GRAMOPHONE 
thirty-seven years ago that recording was 
going to do for music what printing had 
done for literature. The advent of the long- 
playing disc has fulfilled that prophecy. 
These last ten years have been a miracle of 
progress and the effect of the long-playing 
discs upon the public taste can be gauged 
from the fact that in those ten years THE 
GRAMOPHONE has increased its circulation 
to more than twice what it was ten years 
ago. I look forward confidently to a decade 
of still further progress with the development 
of stereophonic recording. 

And now it is my pleasure to introduce 
two contributions from Sir Joseph Lockwood 
and Mr. E. R. Lewis, respective Chairmen 
of E.M.I. and Decca, and they are followed 
by three articles specially commissioned to 
commemorate the first decade of the long- 
playing record in this country. 


N retrospection over the past 10 years, 
one of the most surprising things is that 
only a decade has gone by since Columbia 
in America, our associates at that time, and 
our friends Decca in this country introduced 
the first long-playing records. Technical 
progress has of course been great, never- 
theless it is difficult to appreciate that in so 
short a time a revolution has taken place, 
the microgroove has ousted the 78, the 
industry itself has trebled its size and we 
now see the standard long-playing record 
moving towards the wings, to allow the 
bright new star, stereo, to encompass the 
whole stage. Surprising in itself, the accom- 
plishment within this short span is even 
more surprising, seen in relation to the fact 
that the gramophone record has been a 
a national, indeed an international institu- 


tion for more than 50 years. It is tempting 
to become complacent about our achieve- 
ments but when we consider the influence 
that popular music, and the people who 
make it, exert over the younger generation, 
we cannot afford to be complacent—we 
have a great responsibility. 

In the field of serious music the past 
decade has produced achievements no less 
impressive. Recordings of the well-known 
works of the most popular composers are 
there in profusion; that we should expect, 
but the mine goes far, far deeper. Looking 
at E.M.I’s own catalogue alone, works 
seldom, if ever, heard in public performance 
abound, often recorded several times by 
various of the world’s greatest artists. 

It is the particular merit of THE 
GRAMOPHONE and its contribution to the 
generally high standards of the industry, 
that it lights a path through the galleries of 
this rich mine. Month by month it cata- 
logues and analyses the products of the 
record companies. We all stand in debt to 
THE GRAMOPHONE; the record buyer, the 
record dealer and the manufacturer. Its 
criticisms encourage us to maintain our 
standards—its praise helps to sell our 
records and we welcome both results. 

The standard long-playing record has 
indeed represented a revolution, as much in 
the approach towards recording as in the 
speed. It has been the means whereby we 
have obtained a recorded performance, 
albeit without the natural spread of sound. 
It has given the artist, the producer and the 
engineer a vehicle that is capable of trans- 
mitting their combined skills to the listener. 
We have long ceased to think only in terms 
of reproducing notes correctly: we must 
convey such indefinable qualities as “‘colour’’, 
‘‘atmosphere”’ and ‘“‘feel’’ of the performance. 

The long-playing record has been one of 
the principal factors in establishing the 
record industry in its present high position. 
It banished the era of the piecemeal 
recording, allowing whole works to be 
recorded on one disc. It has been responsible 
for bringing music, and I write ‘“‘music’’, 
not “records”, advisedly, into the lives of 
many more people. Inevitably the rise in 
our artistic and technical standards com- 
bined with the convenience of the extended 
playing time of modern records will lead 
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an ever increasing audience to know and 
understand music. 

There is no doubt that stereo recording 
will soon achieve its own standards of 
excellence. Inevitably they will be higher 
than the best that can be achieved with the 
standard microgroove records, but beware 
of the temptation to regard stereo as an end 
rather than a means; it is the policy of 
E.M.I. to continue to make records, faith- 
fully reproducing a musical performance, 
not distorted for the sake of what I would 
call “‘stereotechnics”. Stereo shall be a tool 
that we shall use with ever increasing skill 
but it shall not become our master. 

JosEPH LocKwooD 


‘ 


* * * 
LP MICROGROOVE records were 
developed by the American Columbia 


Company and launched by them in the 
U.S.A. in 1948. I had my first demonstra- 
tion by Edward Wallerstein, the then 
President of the Company, to whose courage 
and imagination the industry is indebted, 
at his home at Westport, Connecticut, in 
the summer of 1949. The equipment used 
was a cheap record-player together with 
a radio receiver, and I was not much 
impressed. In fact I had been led to believe 
that it would be impossible to do justice 
to our Full Frequency Range Recordings 
(ffrr) on such microgroove records and that 
whilst the LP record might find acceptance 
in the U.S.A., it probably had no great 
future elsewhere. 

It was not long, however, before I came 
to realise that here was the ideal medium 
for our own company, who were manufac- 
turing records in England for shipment to 
the U.S.A. Our engineers were also able, 
in a short space of time, to solve the tech- 
nical difficulties which they had foreseen, 
and our first LP records manufactured in 
England were on sale on the American 
market by September of that year. We ran 
into considerable production difficulties in 
the early stages, but by the end of the year 
these had been largely overcome. 

In June 1950 we launched our first LP 
records on the British market, and it was 
not long before LP records were on sale 
throughout Europe and many other parts 
of the world. Although there were those 
who doubted that the 12-inch shellac 
record was doomed, the writing was on the 
wall, and within a few years the issue of 
such records came to an end. 








The long-playing record marked the 
beginning of a new era that brought new 
life to the record industry. 

The effect on the sales of classical records 
in particular was quite phenomenal. This 
was especially marked on works that 
required more than one of the old-type 
records, opera above all. In fact the whole 
range of works previously available and 
many that had never been obtainable in 
recorded form were made available to the 
music-lover. 

The growth in recordings of musical 
shows, movie scores, popular instrumental 
and vocal records, jazz and so-called mood 
music must have exceeded the expectations 
of all but the most optimistic. 

In the light of events, it seems that except 
for the introduction of LP records, the 
industry would have dwindled. Certainly 
it could never have achieved anything like 
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its present dimensions. The advantages of 
the LP record are so obvious now that there 
is no need to refer to them. 

The record industry is ever striving for 
improvement, and just ten years after the 
introduction of the LP in the U.S.A., 
stereophonic records and machines were 
introduced on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Once more there were doubters, but again 
events are proving that stereo, giving a new 
realism in sound, will justify the hopes and 
expectations of those who have put their 
faith in it. The introduction of stereo is of 
course no overnight sensation as was the 
launching of LP records, but it does 
nevertheless represent yet another advance 
in the art of recording, and can be expected 
to prove a major contribution to the industry 


during the next decade. 
E. R. Lewis 


THE ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


by WILLIAM MANN 


ISTORY is not best written at close 

quarters. We are still too much under 
the nose of the 1950s to know yet whether 
as some people suspect, this last decade is 
the most important in the history of the 
gramophone as a musical instrument. 

It has a strong claim so to be regarded. 
During the first ten years of the long 
playing disc a larger number of fine 
performances of great, important and 
beautiful music were made available to the 
record-buying public than ever before, and 
a larger repertory of music was brought 
into the home than in the entire previous 
life of the gramophone record. In purely 
quantitative terms the recorded output of 
this last decade has been unprecedented. 
I shall assemble later a list of what seem to 
be some of the outstanding records of 
the 1950s; for the moment let it be enough 
to chronicle a few statistics. 

In December 1924 the records reviewed 
in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE com- 
prised two symphonies, one concerto, one 
overture and a few solo items and songs. 
In June 1950, the month in which Decca 
published its first batch of some 50 LPs, 
the 78 r.p.m. offering for the month con- 
sisted of one symphony and one concerto, 
a suite, a serenade, an idyll and three short 
orchestral pieces, three organ, two piano 
and two solo string discs, a Bach cantata, 
24 songs and one song-cycle, an album of 
church music and three poetry discs. In April 
1960 THE GRAMOPHONE reviewed records of 
32 symphonies, 33 concertos, 52 large 
orchestral works and 91 short ones, one 
three-act ballet, 22 major instrumental 
works, 72 instrumental solos, 10 major 
choral works, 2 song cycles, 28 solo songs, 
3 complete operas, 8 discs of Highlights 
from complete operas and 58 assorted 
operatic excerpts. It is also interesting to 
record that in 1959 some 6,500 individual 
records were released in the country. 

The statistics should indicate the formid- 
able number of records being issued each 


month during this decade: I remarked that 
in June 1950 Decca launched LP in Britain 
with over 50 records, and by June 1951 they 
had already issued 294 LP discs. In 
October 1952 E.M.I. published their first 
LP discs, 51 of them on four labels; Decca 
already had a start of 454 discs. And the 
boom lured many other firms, great and 
small, into the market, there to flourish 
or to go bust; to these years we owe some 
treasured recordings by the firms of Nixa 
(as a clearing-house for foreign makes and 
later as a record-maker on its own initiative), 
Argo, Vox, Philips, Supraphon, Deutsche 
Grammophon and others, including such 
subsidiaries of the big two as Capitol, 
R.C.A., Telefunken, and Oiseau-Lyre. 

As I see it, the decade has had two phases: 
the period of expanding repertory and the 
period of the quest for sonic perfection. 
When LP was seen to be an irresistible 
improvement, the major companies hastened 
to build up their catalogues; each of them 
had to boast its own version of every major 
musical work with any popular appeal at 
all. When H.M.V. lost R.C.A. Victor, 
and Columbia lost its American catalogue, 
their British catalogues had to be built up 
all over again. The smaller firms forebore, 
for the most part, to compete against these 
heavy guns in the stock repertory, and 
concentrated attention on important works 
not otherwise represented in the LP 
catalogue: so it was that concertos by 
Vivaldi and suites by Telemann, French 
comic operas and Spanish Zarzuelas 
streamed on to the market. The established 
firms pricked up their ears and found it 
advisable to do likewise and so the gramo- 
phone repertory expanded by leaps and 
bounds. 

And then, just when serious record 
collectors had stocked their shelves with the 
standard repertory and were beginning to 
explore Bartédk and Purcell and Boccherini 
and Pfitzner and Saint-Saéns, the villain 
of the piece loomed up from the shrubbery 
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with a pair of tweeters in his silk hat, 
brandishing a Parastat machine: “‘Psst’’, he 
whispered, “‘your records all sound canned; 
you aren’t hearing music at all. You want 
Hi-Fi”. Every jaw in America dropped 
as he pronounced the magic words, and in 
Europe too his advice went home, though | 
we didn’t burn all our Toscaninis and © 
Furtwanglers at once. But back the 
companies went to Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky and the New World and recorded 
them all over again with benefit of moder | 
recording techniques. The plan to convert 
everybody to commercial tape recordings 
failed in this country, because the tapes 
were too expensive and less convenient to 
play than discs, but Operation Stereo was 
successful, and all the favourites that hadn’t 
been recorded in stereo had to be recorded 
once again. No doubt the Boccherinis and 
Telemanns will have their hour again (the 
expansion of the repertory left some mark | 
on public taste—Vivaldi’s Four Seasons, for 
example, is now a standard work), but at 
the moment it seems, perhaps wrongly, that 
the pursuit of performance and reproduction © 
has ousted the pursuit of music. In! 
February 1953 there were 29 of Haydn's 
104 symphonies on the LP market; in 
March 1960 the Quarterly Catalogue could 
only list 25 of them. Every month, how. 
ever, brings a new version of the Emperor 
Concerto and the New World Symphony, 
and though I continue to find that none of | 
the newcomers can surpass the recorded | 
performances by Solomon and Toscanini 
respectively, I suspect that an increasing | 
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number of people regard mine as an” 
unrealistic point of view. 

This is a momentary qualm. Surveying 
the 1950s as a whole, we can see what a_ 
period of substantial achievement the” 
decade has been. The qualm may be put” 
into perspective if we recall the first reaction: | 
to LP ten years ago. The Pursuit of Music 
faction may smile to read Sir Compton | 
Mackenzie’s cautious prophesy in June 
1950 that “‘when the long playing record is 
issued here, as a matter of course it will 
probably mean that for a long while 
hitherto unrecorded musical works wil 
remain unrecorded”. Happily, and per. 
haps in answer to our Editor’s gloomy 
warning, enterprising issues began almost 
at once: in September 1950 Capitol, then an 
associate of Decca, launched a highly 
adventurous catalogue; Nixa pushed out 
the boat in October 1951 with some 
extremely interesting works, and Argo, 
featuring British artists and many British 
composers, followed in July 1952. 

Great too was the controversy about the 
superiority of LP over what we now call 
coarsegroove: in June 1950 a reader 
reported: “I have yet to hear an LP that 
gives any indication on my machine that 
the new process can at the moment product 
anything like the wonderful sounds we ge! 
from such 78s as Decca’s Sheherazade or the 
best Beecham H.M.V.’s”. Decca con 
tinued cautiously to issue new 78 r.p.0. 
records until October 1951, but larg 
works were cheaper to buy in LP form 
E.M.I., as most readers will remember, 
held their hand for two years before issuing 
their ungrammatically named Long Play 
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Record: they had qualms about the War 
of Speeds because in America there were 
people who held that the 7-inch 45 r.p.m. 
disc Was a superior medium for music, 
extended or otherwise. These folk solemnly 
believed that the 12-inch 33} r.p.m. disc 
would capitulate. The War of Speeds was 
won in New York by a record reviewer who 
was invited to put the case for 33} r.p.m. 
before the board of the firm that wished to 
promote 45s. He declared that the LP was 
superior because it did away with side- 
changes in the middle of an extended piece 
of music, to which the firm countered that 
their new record changer reduced the gap 
to the imperceptible space of four seconds. 
“Look’’, said the reviewer, “‘you’re in love 
with another man’s wife. For months you 


| await your chance, and at last he leaves 


home. You seize your advantage and 


' everything goes swimmingly except that 


every four-and-a-half minutes the husband 
opens the door. But he only opens it for 
four seconds. How do you feel?” The 


' board of directors chose 334 r.p.m. to a 


man and, the legend continues, my American 
colleague was awarded a_ high-ranking 
position on the selfsame board. The 
controversy seems ludicrous ten years later, 
now that we have our 4-speed motors 
(what has happened to those 16% r.p.m. 
discs?), and our operas or symphonies on 
33} r.p.m., Our operatic excerpts on EP or 
standard 45 according to duration, and 
our old coarsegrooves, still sounding as 


' enjoyable as ever on modern machines, 


revolving away for dear life at 78 r.p.m.— 
if they happen to be 80 r.p.m., and the 
machine doesn’t deal in variable speed, the 
rapture is modified, but that’s another 
story. The speed controversy was a very 
real and poignant one, though, in 1950, 
and Columbia issued a complete recording 
of Die Meistersinger on 68 sides (all of 
them breakable); this I think is the locus 
classicus for white elephantry on disc. 

There were a good many stumbling 
blocks to be pushed out of the way before 
LP settled down, and some of them have been 
recapitulated with the advent of stereo: 
the intractability of the pianoforte to 
recording, the steely quality of string tone, 
variability of pitch (despite the supposed 
international agreement, you still find 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony being played in 
C sharp minor), noisy surface, plops and 
clicks. It was a long time before the various 
companies settled on an agreed sound 
characteristic, the R.C.A. orthophonic 
curve, but even so I heard a new mono 
disc in April 1950 that wouldn’t have 
passed muster at any time in the history of 
the gramophone. Then there was playing 
time: in June 1950 our Editor noted with 
pleasure that an LP side would play four 
times the length of its 78 r.p.m. equivalent. 
Gradually the record companies increased 
the efficiency of their groove cutting, 
until by now we expect almost six times the 
duration. Some companies, notably Vox, 
achieved miracles of heavenly length on a 
disc, but orthophonists are inclined to 
complain that long sides involve reduction 
of bass frequencies and loss of quality 
towards the centre. Here too, stereo has 
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several recent issues include less music in 
stereo than mono format; some of Vox’s 
stereo sides play for half the time of their 
mono miracles. It still appears impossible 
for a conductor to repeat the first movement 
exposition of the Eroica symphony and 
avoid breaking the slow movement in the 
middle—without loss of bass frequencies. 
In passing I may chronicle Decca’s claim 
that side one of the Karajan Aida, in both 
mono and stereo, runs for 31 minutes 
without reduction of bass frequencies or 
loss of quality, but that this occupied a 
whole week’s time for a skilled technician, 
and is not to be regarded as a practical 
precedent. 


A millstone that has still not been 
jettisoned, to my way of thinking, is the 
balance between solo and orchestra. LP 
very quickly established an unreal and 
often dishonest unbalance in which the 
soloist hogged the microphone while the 
orchestra was banished to a far country: 
an early and flagrant example was Decca’s 
Salome, but one still hears stereo recordings 
of concertos to which the listener has the 
illusion of listening from inside the piano- 
forte lid, hovering above the dampers. I 
should perhaps have added that Decca 
have atoned for that Salome with their 
recent stereo operatic sets in which the 
soloists can be heard and located in feasible 
positions above and behind the orchestra; 
in D.G.G’s stereo Don Giovanni on the 
other hand, the entire orchestra is up 
on the stage, with Zerlina threading a 
tricky course through the oboes while 
Don Giovanni clambers over the violas 
after her. 


Another apparently tiresome feature of 
LP was coupling: to obtain, say, Death and 
Transfiguration, you had to buy Don Juan 
which you already possessed. Similarly, 
the person who wants Respighi’s song 
Stornellatrice can only acquire it by also 
getting five Spanish songs and the last side 
of Falla’s opera La vida breve. Edward 
Sackville-West inveighed firmly against 
this imposition in August 1950, as did many 
others. I hear very little protest nowadays 
about undesirable couplings, and can only 
suppose the record-buying public to have 
capitulated to this occupational hazard. 
One further difficulty and this has been 
experienced by the companies themselves: 
the absolute reluctance of the American 
public to buy ten-inch records: they think 
them rather “non-U”. British collectors 
have not so far affected this particular 
piece of snobbery. In July 1953 Decca 
attacked the British market with a new and 
economical format of ten-incher, the 
Medium Play disc, which cost some ten 
shillings less than their ten-inch LX series 
and contained up to 12 minutes music per 
side instead of 15 or so minutes’ worth. I 
am told that it was a flop because the public 
assumed that MP was different from LP 
and would require a different speed on the 
turntable; Decca’s solution was to scrap 
the LX series and make all their ten-inch 
records LW’s—without any further talk of 
Medium Play. 


So much for hurdles, problems and the 


raised the duration problem again, and ~ caprice of those who buy and sell records. 


What of the achievement? It has been a 
decade of Complete Recordings: the com- 
plete piano works of Mozart, the harpsi- 
chord works of Rameau and Couperin, the 
symphonies of Sibelius and Vaughan 
Williams as well as Beethoven and Brahms, 
the complete works of Webern, every note of 
Tchaikovsky’s ballets and of Beethoven’s 
Prometheus and Schumann’s Manfred. | 
remember Edward Sackville-West fore- 
casting the complete Tafelmusik of Tele- 
mann: ‘‘How I dread this particular issue 
which cannot long be delayed’”’, he com- 
mented, pessimistically as it turns out. 
This is the decade of H.M.V’s History of 
Music in Sound, an undertaking as yet 
unrivalled in scope, though in certain 
spheres it has been dwarfed by D.G.G’s 
monumental and _ infinitely scrupulous 
Archive series (but H.M.S., as we learned 
to call it, won comfortably in the matter of 
presentation). It is the age of the complete 
operatic recording. Decca launched out 
with Mozart’s Entfiihrung, the still increasing 
series of Italian operas with Renata 
Tebaldi, of which the first Bohéme and the 
later Fanciulla del West are outstanding, the 
Bayreuth Parsifal, Die Fledermaus under 
Clemens Krauss, and later Der Rosen- 
Kavalier and Figaro under Kleiber, Die Frau 
ohne Schatten (one of the most important, 
and most underrated, of all the gramo- 
phone’s operatic achievements) and Arabella, 
and the Pelléas conducted by Ansermet, and 
the recordings of Britten’s operas cul- 
minating in the magnificent Peter Grimes, 
to be ranked with Decca’s Rheingold as the 
finest operatic recordings of the decade. 


E.M.I. have given us the Toscanini, 
Verdi, and Puccini sets with their special 
authenticity; the Viennese operetta sets of 
which Die lustige Witwe was the first, most 
influential, and, by and large, the most 
brilliant; the Richard Strauss operatic 
series with Schwarzkopf (whose triumphant 
Feldmarschallin was, I am sure, hopelessly 
misunderstood); Karajan’s recording of 
Hansel and Gretel and Falstaff; the Tristan 
und Isolde, Fidelio, and Walkiire, all con- 
ducted by Furtwangler—but with Flagstad 
only in the first of the three, to everyone’s 
regret; Flagstad’s Dido and Alceste; the 
Italian operas starring Maria Callas, of 
which the Norma, and the Tosca conducted 
by de Sabata, are the créme de la créme; the 
Bohéme and Carmen conducted by Beecham, 
and with Victoria de los Angeles in the cast, 
to which I must add the Madama Butterfly 
with the same singer, and the recent Gianni 
Schicchi with Tito Gobbi as her partner. 
Philips have given us The Rake’s Progress 
and Oedipus Rex under Stravinsky; from 
D.G.G’s operatic list I particularly treasure 
the Zauberfléte set conducted by Fricsay; 
Supraphon published a marvellous Bartered 
Bride and Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen. 
Nixa gave us several important operatic 
sets from abroad including Don Giovanni 
with Stabile and a delightful series of 
French light operas under the unlikely but 
most successful conductorship of René 
Leibowitz. 


This is quite a list, even for ten years’ 
work, and it only concerns complete operas. 
Outside that sphere, any catalogue of 
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achievement must name, in order of 
appearance: the Swiss recordings by Anser- 
met, starting with Petrushka in June 1950; 
the Johann and Richard Strauss records 
under Krauss; Das Lied von der Erde, with 
Ferrier, Patzak, the Vienna Phil and Bruno 
Walter, an unbeatable collaboration; the 
last recordings of Toscanini, too many to 
be named individually; Karajan’s Bach 
B minor Mass, Kubelik’s version of Pictures 
at an Exhibition and Schénberg’s 5 Orchestral 
Pieces; many records by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, notably Haydn’s later sym- 
phonies, Delius’s Mass of Life, Die Entfiihrung, 
and the Elgar disc for Philips; the Jupiter 
symphony conducted by Harry Newstone 
for Monarch, an example of a young 
conductor who owes much of his early 
reputation to a recording; the Decca 
Messiah under Boult, a set that had great 
effect on public taste (LP records have been 
considerably beneficial in teaching lay 
listeners to enjoy stylish performances of 
Bach and Handel, and to mistrust the 
elephantiasis and degeneracy of Victorian- 
style perversions of these composers and 
their contemporaries); Nixa’s Matthew 
Passion under Scherchen, an unequal and 
often irritating performance with some 
unforgettable felicities and an _ overall 
quality that compels the listener to think 
again about the greatest musical work 
written in the eighteenth century; Sargent’s 
H.M.V. records of the Savoy operas, sung by 
real singers and conducted by a real con- 
ductor (but the Decca series has been im- 
portant too, particularly the H.M.S. Pinafore 
with spoken dialogue); Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony, a work that most of us never 
hoped to hear so clearly in the home; Hinde- 
mith’s records of his own music for D.G.G. 
and Columbia; the rehearsals of Toscanini, 
Walter and Beecham perpetuated on disc 
(only the one by Bruno Walter has so 
far been marketed in this country), to 
the infinite enlightenment of people who 
believe that the conductor has only to point 
his baton for magic to be achieved; Vox’s 
Choral Symphony under Horenstein, on 
one disc; a coupling of Rachmaninov’s 
fourth concerto and Ravel’s piano concerto, 
played by Michelangeli, that showed the 
public what stereo meant to the piano and 
its repertory; a Vox record coupling 
Schénberg’s violin and piano concertos, 
an issue whose significance remains to be 
appreciated; Pye’s stunning version of 
Handel’s Fireworks Music. 

There are some performing artists who 
have contributed greatly to this decade, 
and in turn been benefited by the avail- 
ability of LP discs. This has been the 
decade (I omit artists already named) of 
Cantelli the greatly lamented (the only 
conductor, in my experience, who knew 
what Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony means), 
Fischer-Dieskau, Campoli, Gérard Souzay, 
Lisa Della Casa, Alessandro Valenti (the 
exponent of Scarlatti on the harpsichord— 
I wonder how many readers appreciate 
that he is one of the great keyboard players 
of our time, the equal of Cziffra and Serkin, 
if not yet of Rubinstein, but potentially so), 
of Kathleen Ferrier (a recording of whose 
performance in Britten’s Abraham and Isaac 
is still anxiously sought by the composer), 
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of Zinka Milanov and Menuhin and Dennis 
Brain and Ferenc Fricsay and Tureck and 
Rubinstein and Arrau and Gieseking and 
Serkin and Curzon, of Klemperer and 
Sviatoslav Richter, and Cziffra and Alfred 
Brendel and Ingrid Haebler and Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Friedrich Gulda and 
other young pianists whose careers were 
brought on by reccrds and who may now 
be heartily sorry for old performances of 
theirs that are still on the market. 

This is too, the decade of Historical 
Reissues. Many collectors feared in 
January 1955 when the executioner’s axe 
parted the 78 r.p.m. head from the micro- 
groove body of the gramophone record, 
that the old treasures would vanish for 
ever. I remember complaining at the time 
that many of these 78 records were musically 
superior to anything on microgroove and 
asking David Evans of E.M.I. how soon he 
thought that Britain would follow the 
American lead in historical reissues. ‘“‘Not 
at present”, he replied; “the British public 
is only interested just now in new LP 
recordings”. But fortunately for us the 
older recordings were not forgotten, and in 
time there appeared the Great Recordings 
of the Century, 50 Years of Great Operatic 
Singing, Camden’s reissues, the Eterna, 
Belcantodisc, TAP and other labels to 
remind modern collectors of their heritage. 

One person in E.M.I. who fervently 
upholds the worth of the older recordings is 
David Bicknell, from whom quite a lot of 
the details in this survey were gathered. 
Mr. Bicknell refuses to see the 1950s as a 
sudden burst of greatness in the gramophone, 
but as the fulfilment of previous decades. 
In fact when I asked him what, in his 
opinion, was the real achievement of 
this first LP decade, his immediate answer 
was the renewed availability in technically 
more efficient form of the great performances 
of the past; to another question he reiterated 
that, fine as were the achievements of 
recording in this decade, as exemplified in 
records made by Beecham and Furtwangler, 
and Dobrowen’s Boris Godunov, E.M.I. had 
never surpassed its prowess of the late 
1930s when any casual visitor to the Abbey 
Road _ studios would find Kreisler or 
Schnabel or Fischer or Elisabeth Schumann 
before the microphone. As a servant of the 
gramophone for several decades, one of the 
experiences that Mr. Bicknell found most 
inspiring of late was to attend a concourse 
of recording personnel from all the record 
companies and find that, of everyone in the 
crowded room, only two people had not 
worked with himself in E.M.I. at one time 
or another. 

Next I sought information from John 
Culshaw of Decca who has been responsible 
for most of Decca’s outstanding recent 
issues, notably the stereo operas. A younger 
man, who joined Decca not long before the 
advent of LP, his view of the 1950s is one 
of fulfilment. He confirmed the list of 
important recordings given above, made 
some additions which have been incor- 
porated and noted some other achieve- 
ments: the advent of the stout sleeve with 
informative notes and a pleasing illustrated 
face; the printed opera libretto with 
parallel English translation; the arrival of 
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reception of EP extracts from larger discs, 
and he attributed much of their success to 
the popular “browser boxes” in record 
shops. Touching the matter of endless 
duplication, each company striving to — 
out-trump its rivals’ latest successes, he 
commented that by now there are so many 
desirable versions of the repertory classics 
that there has ceased to be any point in 
adding to their number just for the sake 
of marketing a new version; at this stage | 
one must have some very strong card to | 
play. 

Decca’s. strong card at present is their | 
opera policy, and though the favourite © 
operas loom large in their recording sched- ‘ 
ule, Mr. Culshaw maintains stoutly that © 
any musically powerful opera, no matter | 
how obscure, can be marketed successfully, 
given a cast as strong as their Rheingold and | 
Peter Grimes, and given dramatic presen- | 
tation of the kind that they are developing © 
in their stereo operas. ‘‘You need suffi. © 
ciently long recording takes to enable the © 
singers to forget the studio. Dramatic | 
interest is very important; non-Wagnerites 
started listening to our Rheingold for the | 
anvils and other props that they’d read | 
about, and the next thing they knew was 
that they weren’t listening to the anvils any 
more—they were listening to the music.” 

I referred to Decca’s current policy of | 
supplying libretti free with new opera 
sets, and asked what would happen about 
libretti for older sets. The plan is that 17 of © 
these existing operatic recordings will have | 
libretti and translation supplied, like new © 
sets, on purchase; the libretti will be © 
available separately for 7s. 6d. Other 7 
libretti will go out of print when existing 
stocks are sold out. I was also told, and 
gladly pass on the information, that the | 
design of the plastic record holder, with its © 
nasty sharp edge and invisible title, is to be 
changed: the spine will in future be flat and 
titled. 

Walter Legge of Columbia records, on 
whom I paid my third visit, believes that 
‘‘the first ten years of LP have revolutionized 7 
the musical life of our time. As far as 
serious music is concerned the long-playing 
record has had a greater effect even than 
sound broadcasting or television. As | 
have recently pointed out in a national | 
newspaper, LP records have made it | 
possible for every music-lover to con 
centrate into a short period of time more 
listening experience than a much-travelled 
Maecenas could previously have experienced 
in a well travelled life-time. The American 
Schwann catalogue lists complete or near 
complete recordings of about two hundred F 
and fifty operas. There is no city or country | 
in which one could have heard one public 
performance of all these operas in ten years. | 
The LP record has made it possible to heat [ 
not merely one performance of each, but 
to become completely familiar with any 
and all of these works by repeated hearing 
within a short space of time. The same is 
true of the orchestral and __ pianoforte 
repertories. Only two main sections o 
the repertoire have failed to benefit to the 
same degree from LP’s influence—Wagner' 
music dramas and chamber music. 
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failed to 


decade under review 
produce even one complete Ring. H.M.V’s 
Tristan with Furtwangler, Flagstad and 
Fischer-Dieskau (one of the great glories of 
gramophone history) and the Furtwangler 


“The 


Walkiire produced such poor sales in 
relation to the great costs of making these 
that E.M.I. have prudently shown no 
inclination to invest tens of thousands of 

unds in works which seem unlikely to 
produce even ten thousand sales, That 
Decca made only one studio recording of 
Wagner opera (Lohengrin and Gétterdamm- 
erung were taken one from a public perfor- 
mance, the other from a broadcast) for 
nearly ten years after their Parsifal and 
Meistersinger suggests their experiences were 
no more encouraging. No doubt the lack of 
a great Heldentenor in this period helped 
to damp public interest. 


“The ten years of LP have had a profound 
and widespread influence in raising the 
standards of performance. Until the 
development of recording on magnetic tape, 
wrong notes, bad intonation, bad ensemble 
and most of the faults that occasionally 
occur in even the best rehearsed per- 
formances were ineradicable from _ the 
engraved wax. (Nothing in the history of 
recorded musical performance impresses 
me more than the almost unfailing per- 
fection of Caruso’s intonation: there is 
hardly a note out of tune in all his hundreds 
of records). The editing and splicing of 
tape has made it possible to produce on 
record performances more polished and 
accurate than those normally to be heard 
in concert halls and opera-houses. This 
is having a most salutory effect on public 
performances. Artists’ reputations today 
are made by gramophone records, and 
every intelligent executant knows that 
since it is essential that his recorded per- 
formances should be the best he can do, 
he is compelled to maintain in public 
performance the standard he has set himself 
in his records. 

“Long-playing records have, at first 
remove, made instrumentalists practise 
more, and conductors beat as clearly in 
public as they do in the recording studio. 
It has also, unfortunately, taught the great 
recording companies that the repertoire 
in which a sufficiently large public is 
interested, to justify the artistic and technical 
costs, is still discouragingly limited”’. 

Towards the end of 1950 THe Gramo- 
PHONE gave space to publicize a scheme 
instigated by Mr. Walter Legge on behalf 
of E.M.I. and under the sponsorship 
of the Maharaja of Mysore, which 
aimed to fill some of the most glaring gaps 
in the recorded repertory. Twenty works 
were suggested. Ten years later 12 of these 
have been recorded, and though some of 
the remaining items would, I fear, have 
little general appeal, I must hope that the 
1960s will bring us a few of them: Berlioz’s 
les Troyens complete, under Beecham; 
Busoni’s piano concerto, perhaps with 
Alfred Brendel as soloist; Schumann’s 
complete piano works, for which I would 
name Sviatoslav Richter as the desirable 
interpreter; the original version of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov. Outside that 
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Mysore scheme, and more generally, I 
chiefly hope that the 1960s will bring us a 
tenor Lieder singer whose artistry, intelli- 
gence and vocal flexibility will compare 
with Fischer-Dieskau’s; that records will 
win the public to the best of contemporary 


TEN YEARS OF LP 
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music; that the menace of dust to discs will 
be conquered; and that groove-cutting will 
continue to improve so as to give us more 
music more faithfully reproduced. I wish 
I could be as sure of the others as I am of 
of the last. 


SIX ARTISTS VIEW THE DECADE 


by ARTHUR JACOBS 


Lf OW does the past decade of long-playing 
records look to the artists who fashion 
the musical performances? I put a set of 
questions to the following artists, who were 
kind enough to devote a good deal of time 
to providing their answers: 

Sir Adrian Boult, formerly chief con- 
ductor of the B.B.C. and London 
Philharmonic Orchestras. 

Yehudi Menuhin, eminent violinist and 
director of a chamber ensemble. 

Louis Kentner, a pianist equally con- 
spicuous in modern works and the 
standard repertory. 

Tito Gobbi, a distinguished participant 
in many operatic recordings. 

Frederick Jackson, chorus-master of 
the London Philharmonic Choir, with 
its great recording experience. 

Léon Goossens, whose oboe-playing is 
still a highlight of concerts and broad- 
casts but who has been curiously 
neglected by LP. 


Question 1. In these first ten years of the long- 
playing record has there been any change in the 
part played by recording in your total musical 
activities? Is recording taking more or less 
of your time, is it expanding or narrowing the 
repertory demanded of you, is it setting you new 
problems of interpretation? 

No artist considered that the gramophone 
sets special problems of interpretation 
(“apart from the inevitable greater stress 
on accuracy,” as Mr. Kentner put it). Mr. 
Gobbi found that the recording companies 
did not cause him to expand his repertory: 
“This is hardly likely, as my repertory 
consists of 96 major roles and 36 secondary 
roles.” On the other extreme, Mr. Menuhin 
declared that “‘the repertory demanded is 
expanding from the shorter works of thirty 
years ago to the longer works and the vast 
literature which is almost unknown in the 
concert-hall.” Mr. Kentner noted that it 
was the days of 78, not of LP, which induced 
an expansion of his repertory in order to 
record such works as the Balakirev piano 
sonata and the Twelve Transcendental 
Studies by Lyapunov under the patronage 
of the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Sir Adrian Boult considered that record- 
ing was taking up more of his time than 
formerly; Mr. Goossens found himself 
doing less of recording, more of other things. 
Most well-known stars of the record cata- 
logue, it may be surmised, do not lessen 
their concert or operatic appearances in 


order to fulfil recording commitments; and 
while LP has a much wider range of music 


(particularly of large-scale works) than 78, 





it does not seem to have asked most leading 
artists to expand their concert-hall or 
operatic repertoire. 


Question 2. Does recording call for any special 
qualities in a performer or conductor which are 
less emphasised in public performance, so that 
one can speak of a “‘good’’ (or not so good) 
recording artist? And do you yourself actively 
enjoy recording ? 

Mr. Goossens, pointing out the “‘tremen- 
dous stamina” required when recording, 
emphasised the paradox for the solo artist. 
He may be asked to play a given section 
four or five times over, with an orchestra: 
the assumption is, of course, that the last 
time will be the best time, but that is just 
what is not likely for an artist—at any rate 
unless he can summon quite special con- 
centration. Mr. Jackson, speaking as a 
chorus-master, not only stressed choral 
difficulties in recording but added: ‘“‘Given 
the original emotional fire, without which 
no recording is interesting, strong intel- 
lectual and aural control enter into the final 
shaping for recording purposes even more 
than at a public concert.” Mr. Menuhin 
declared: ‘“‘There are certain artists who 
make adequate recordings but who will 
never make a successful career, and the 
converse is also true.” Mr. Gobbi pointed 
out the opera singer’s special problem: the 
voice has to do all the acting. 

None of the artists would admit to a 
positive dislike of recording. Sir Adrian 
Boult took a balanced view: “I certainly 
enjoy recording though it is a considerable 
strain. I am not frightfully fond of boiled- 
shirt conducting, and therefore a recording 
or a radio studio suits me very well.” Mr. 
Menuhin enjoys recording, “particularly 
with the H.M.V. crews with whom I have 
worked these many years”. 


Question 3. In making and passing records, 

does the performer/conductor/chorus-master get 

a sufficient share in decisions, or are there 

improvements you would care to suggest? 

“I am quite satisfied,” says Mr. Menuhin, 
“that, apart from some inevitable slip-ups, 
the recording artist is given his full share in 
the decisions made, and he is ably supported 
by the recording staff.” His satisfaction is 
shared by Mr. Kentner, Sir Adrian Boult, 
and Mr. Gobbi. Mr. Jackson usually finds 
conductors and engineers willing to act on 
his suggestions during sessions; in sub- 
sequent decisions he rarely has a share, 
though Josef Krips invited him to approve 
the recording of Elijah in which his choir 
had participated. 

Mr. Goossens had a disturbing tale to 
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relate. A Bach recording which he made in 
England but which had never been issued 
here was issued on LP in America—but 
with the final section missing, thus making 
musical nonsense!; This appeared entirely 
without his knowlédge. 


Question 4. Is the time allowed for rehearsing 
and recording insufficient, sufficient, or even 
over-generous? Have you been struck by 
differences in this matter, or in other technical 
matters, between recording procedures in British 
studios and procedures in other countries? 
Strikingly, Mr. Kentner and Mr. Goossens 
made, quite independently, the same critic- 
ism of recording procedure. They dislike 
rehearsing immediately before the recording, 
as an artist is at present obliged to do when 
playing a concerto. Mr. Kentner comments: 
“The concert practice, which is much pre- 
ferable, is to hold the rehearsal in the 
morning, which leaves the musician fresh 
for the evening performance—or on a 
different day altogether.”” Mr. Kentner 
considers that rehearsal time is never 
sufficient for a concerto; on a rather 
different plane, Mr. Gobbi declares that 
“rehearsal time can never be sufficient for 
an ambitious artist!”” Mr. Menuhin (who 
has found British studios more generous 
with time than American) and Sir Adrian 
Boult seem reasonably satisfied. Mr. 
Jackson feels that engineers sometimes waste 
performers’ time unnecessarily, and also 
remarks: ‘Recording companies ought, in 
their own interest, to remember the personal 
problems of 200 people working, say, in a 
church hall (with insufficient sanitary 
arrangements) for three hours at a stretch. 
A little organising on these lines would relax 
the performances.” 


Question 5. Which one, two, or three of your 
LP discs (or sets of discs) would you like to be 
regarded as your chief achievement in recorded 
music? And for what reasons? 

Nothing remarkable in the way of 
“‘reasons”’ emerged, but the actual choices 
were interesting. Mr. Gobbi picked the 
complete recording of Tosca. Mr. Kentner’s 
favourite has not yet been released in this 
country: Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C 
minor with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Harry Blech. Mr. Menuhin gave 
himself only qualified approval: ‘Some of 
the movements of the Brandenburg Con- 
certos I feel are quite good, although I never 
listen to my own recordings. Also the 
opening bars of the slow movement of the 
Barték sonata with my sister was, at the 
time I heard it played back, quite satisfying. 
One or two of the movements of the Bach 
Concertos are fair, but as soon as I listen 
to a recording of mine for the second time 
I feel like doing it again.”” Sir Adrian Boult, 
also in modest terms, recalls among other 
records his complete set of Vaughan 
Williams symphonies and his recent record- 
ing of Handel’s Acis and Galatea. Three of 
Sir Adrian’s recordings (Vaughan Williams’ 
Sea Symphony, WHandel’s Messiah, and 
Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast) were picked by 
Mr. Jackson as his choir’s greatest successes, 
along with Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus 
under Janos Ferencsik. Mr. Goossens has 
made no recent LPs of a comparable kind. 
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Question 6. Has LP significantly increased the 
volume of correspondence you have received from 
listeners? What are their chief reasons for 
writing—compliments, criticism, requests for 
information, requests for advice, suggestions of 
what they would like you to do? 

“I do not think the general flow of 
correspondence from unknown listeners has 
been changed at all by LP since I began 
broadcasting thirty years ago,” is Sir Adrian 
Boult’s answer, and there seems to be little 
dissent from it. 


Question 7. To what extent do you find pro- 

Sessional record reviewers helpful? [Flattery of 

this journal not required.| Are you often 

tempted to “‘answer back”? ? 

Mr. Gobbi took the word “helpful’’ as 
meaning “helpful to the sales of the record”’ 
and thought that reviewers were helpful in 
this sense! Sir Adrian Boult, believing that 
“criticism divides itself very sharply into 
two schools, the constructive and destructive” 
and that “the destructive, of course, does 
not help anybody,” acknowledged that a 
critic can, by his judgment of one perform- 
ance, help a conductor to improve his 
performance next time. Mr. Goossens asked 
similarly for “‘constructive”’ criticism. Mr. 
Menuhin thought that the performer is 
usually well aware of his own deficiencies 
and that the critic is valuable mainly “in 
bringing records to the attention of the 
music-lovers, and in stimulating their desire 
to compare different interpretations, and in 
guiding them to the appreciation of certain 
less obvious beauties and _less-known 
literature.” 

Mr. Kentner developed a basic attack on 
what some critics regard as part of their 
function. ‘‘For example, ‘Mr. X.,’ says the 
critic, ‘makes here an uncalled-for ritenuto— 
why?’ No doubt there may be excellent 
objective reasons, but if the answer were 
‘simply because he felt like it at the time’ 
this would be a completely legitimate 
answer, for the interpreter is entitled to give 
in to his impulses (or inspirations). Do not 
let us argue about the intentions of the 
composer. I have often heard great com- 
posers—among them Bartdk, Bloch, and 
Falla—play their own works, but never 
were the ‘intentions’ the same for two 
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performances. The helpful criticism, to my 
mind, consists of (a) sympathetic under. 
standing of the artist’s intentions, and (5 


careful assessment of his success or failure © 


in accomplishing them. To criticise the 
Pp g 


intentions as such, and to criticise them” 


from preconceived ideas on interpretation, 
is nonsense.” 


June 





Question 8. Have you any wishes for yourself. 7 


or for the world of gramophone recording in» 


general, during the next ten years of LP? 
Here are some of the answers, in part: 


Mr. Kentner—“‘I wish the companies would 7 


record more contemporary music, in authen. 
tic performances, and more 


good ensembles).””» Mr. Gobbi—‘‘My wish 


is to make an LP record of a recital of | 


Italian songs over the last three centuries,” 
Mr. Jackson—““To record with my own 
choir as conductor—and also to be in the 
forefront of recording new and ‘difficult 


twentieth-century works.”? Mr. Goossens— ~ 
“IT would like to see the appearance of © 
recordings I have already made which have © 
not been issued, and to record further © 


modern works, for instance, concertos by 
Arnold Cooke and Malcolm Arnold.” 
Sir Adrian Boult would like to see the 
“serious gaps in the recording lists’’ filled 


up. 
Final word from Mr. Menuhin: 


chamber 7 
music by first-class artists (not middling ¢ 
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“I would wish that with the perfection, © 


the inevitably increasing complexity of the © 


mechanical aura that surrounds the musical 
phrase, this very musical core and germ 
should not be lost sight of. Too often the 
Hi-Fi, the stereo amateurs, are bewildered 
by the trappings of music, and lose the sense 


i 
” 


Cast 
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of recognition of its content. Personally, | ~ 
value the performance and the interpretation ~ 


which it reveals, far and away more than 


the particular achievement of hearing the | 
overtones of a triangle or the spit of the | 
oboe player, or the snort of the conductor. | 

‘**T am concerned that, owing to the chase | 


after the highest fractional overtones, by the 
time our recording techniques are perfected, 
only the dogs will be able to hear and 
appreciate the ultimate in Hi-Fi and stereo. 
I would like to keep something for the 
humans too.” 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE COUNTER 


by W. A. 


Tt introduction of the LP record into 
England in 1950 wrought many changes 
that could hardly have been foreseen by 
either dealers or manufacturers and certainly 
not by buyers. Prior to 1950 everything 
was neat and tidy, and easily managed. 
Manufacture was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Decca and E.M.I. Groups of 
companies which made keeping in touch 
with new releases month by month, 
ordering those thought to be desirable and 
keeping stocks in orderly fashion com- 
paratively simple for dealers. Buyers, on 
their side, had for many years hankered 


CHISLETT 


after some means of increasing the maximum 
playing time of about four-and-a-half 
minutes per side but had come to accept 
this limitation as a necessary evil and 
inevitable, and were well satisfied with the 
steady progress towards a better quality of 
recording. Retailers and manufacturers 
alike were happy that sales continued to 
increase gradually despite the competition 
which was at one time feared from the 
B.B.C and buyers were reasonably satisfied 
with the repertoire available in all fields 
which, incidentally, was much larger than 
sometimes realised today. 
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$ on the 10th anniversary of the first 


L.P. record issued in this country.... 


All DECCA records on the current lists are 
available at all Keith Prowse Salons. 
Drop in for a musical browse. 
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ACE of CLUBS SERIES 5/6 COVENTRY STREET, LONDON W.1. 


Decca’s amazing series of 12” LPs ALFRED HAYS LTD 
of well-loved music to every taste. é 


Symphony or Show, classic or 159 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. 
modern ... at 21/- a record. Tel. HYD 4040 


Orders over £6 post 
and packing free to 
any part of the 
world 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
INTERNATIONAL RECORD 
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Boris Christoff 
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Rudolf Kempe 





BAYREUTH Kempe 26/30 July 
23 July/25 August 16/20 August 
BERGEN Cluytens 3, 8 June 
27 May/12 June Richter-Haaser 12 June 
BERLIN Fischer-Dieskau 26 September 
18 September/4 October 
BESANCON Kubelik 9 September 
1/11 September 
BORDEAUX Victoria de los Angeles 24 May 
20 May/5 June 
EDINBURGH Victoria de los Angeles 27August, 1 &4,September 
21 August/10 September Arrau 24/29 August 
Giulini 21, 24 August 
Philharmonia Orchestra 21, 22, 24, 195 August 
GRANADA Victoria de los Angeles 25 June 
24 June/4 July Kubelik 25, 27 June 
Richter-Haaser 24, 28 June 
Schwarzkopf 27 June 
GSTAAD Menuhin §/i8 August 
8/18 August ; 
HELSINKI Sir Thomas Beecham 17/18 June 
7/18 June Wallberg 9, 10 June i 
HOLLAND — Giulini 24 June, 4, 5 July ' 
15 June/15 July Kletzki 16 June i 
Kubelik 15, 16 June ‘ 
Schwarzkopf 19/24 June &30 June/s July 3 
LUCERNE Cziffra 20 August 
13 August/7 September Annie Fischer 3 September 
Fischer-Dieskau 4, 7 September 
Ferras 27 August 
Giulini 3 September 
Paul Kletzki Otto Klemperer Rafael Kubelik Christa Ludwig Lovro von Matacic | Ye 
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“NOW is the time 


to make alterations and improvements 
to your radio or gramophone equipment 


Stereo—Twin Speaker—L-P—VHF/FM—or simply 


some better and more modern component to 








make good that weak link in the chain. 
Don’t wait until the Autumn when workshops are 
all too busy and jobs take longer. You may be 


able to arrange to have your instrument in our Works 










when you are taking your Summer holiday, & 






All kinds of high-fidelity equipment can be expertly 


viewed and serviced or reconstructed so that nothing 






of value is wasted. 











* And it is not a bad time to order a new instrument either. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 





6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 MUSeum 9971 
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Such is, I think, a fair picture of the 
position on both sides of the counter in 
1950 and by no means the least of the 
differences between it and that which we 
see today is in the matter of outward 
appearances. Black discs housed in un- 
interesting and rather dingy brown, blue, 
grey or green paper covers did not lend 
themselves to effective display and although 
a few dealers exercised considerable 
ingenuity in using to the best advantage the 
posters and other pictorial material supplied 
by the manufacturers it was not until the 
LP sleeve, gay, seductive, picturesque or 
dignified according to its contents, made its 
appearance that record shops became the 
bright, stimulating and attractive-looking 
places that they now are. 


Even greater, however, are the differences 
that lie under the surface. The rapidly 
growing popularity of the LP encouraged 
many companies new to the record business 
in this country, such as Deutsche Grammo- 
phon, Philips and Pye, to challenge the 
supremacy of E.M.I. and Decca. The 
latest editions of THE GRAMOPHONE Classical 
and Popular Record Catalogues list more 
than 70 different labels and of these 50 or 
more are not associated with either of the 
two major groups. So far as buyers are 
concerned this is all to the good in that 
the repertoire is immeasurably greater than 
it has ever been before. But there is an 
obverse even to this delectable picture. 
Choice, particularly of the more popular 
classics, of many of which there are upwards 
of twenty alternative recordings, has become 
bewilderingly difficult for the customer and 
perplexing to the point of anxiety for the 
dealer who wants to maintain a reasonably 
comprehensive stock. Quite apart from 
the question of capital, and the amount 
required today is far bigger than ever 
before, how many of, say, the 31 different 
recordings of the Beethoven ‘“‘fifth’? should 
he stock? And as six of them are available 
alternatively in mono and stereo versions 
should he stock both? Nor, with such a 
multiplicity of labels—involving more than 
400 different prefixes to the record numbers 
to indicate make, size, and price—is storage 
which provides quick and ready reference 
an easy problem. 


Another revolution started two years ago 
and is now well under way, and a very well- 
known dealer who always tries to anticipate 
trends, discussed at length with me recently 
the problems that this is creating for him. 
Stereo left him comparatively cold from the 
commercial point of view in its earlier 
stages. He tended to regard it as only for 
those with large rooms and _ expensive 
equipment but has revised his views now 
that he finds himself selling more stereo 
than mono equipment in all price ranges, 
and his decision, taken a few months ago, 
is as significant as it is interesting. He 
decided to increase his stock of stereo 
records by about 50 per cent, reducing his 
mono stock proportionately, and with 
certain fairly obvious exceptions not to 
keep in regular stock the same recording in 
both forms. He had, by the way, already 
converted all his listening booths to stereo. 
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Although the greatly increased turnover 
in records since the inauguration of the LP 
is pleasant indeed for dealers it has brought 
its problems, of which it has only been 
possible to mention a few. That there are 
still too many shops living in terms of the 


~s 


past there is no doubt, but there are a great 
number which have found solutions to 
them, solutions which redound to the 
benefit of their customers as well as to their 
own credit and benefit. 





THE HAYDN SESQUICENTENNIAL 


By H. ROBBINS LANDON 


“HE celebration of centenaries,’’ wrote 
Cecil Gray in connection with the two 
hundredth anniversary of Haydn’s birth,* 
“is in general a somewhat pointless and 
artificial custom which serves no useful 
purpose save perhaps that of now and then 
drawing attention to the merits of some 
unduly neglected or undeservedly forgotten 
minor figure of the past, but that is about 
all; where an accepted master is concerned, 
the exact interval of one, two, or more, 
centuries from the date of his birth, death, 
or even marriage, seldom coincides with any 
real need for drawing special attention to 
him at that particular moment. The 
bi-centenary of the birth of Haydn, however, 
which has recently been celebrated . 
happens for once in a way to have corre- 
sponded with a definite and fundamental 
change in the attitude hitherto adopted 
towards him, and has in consequence been 
invested with a symbolical significance and 
a sense of fitness which are generally lacking 
on such an occasion. Indeed, even if there 
were no bi-centenary at all, the present 
moment would still in all probability be 
witnessing the same thorough-going recon- 
sideration and revisal of the valuation set 
upon his achievement by musical critics and 
historians of preceding generations’. 
Twenty-eight years have now passed 
since Cecil Gray wrote the words which we 
have quoted, and the present sesqui- 
centennial celebration of Haydn’s death 
gives us an opportunity to review his 
position, both musicologically and—more 
important—from the standpoint of his 
popularity with the general musical public; 
for, as we all know far too well, scholarly 
preoccupation with a composer usually 
precedes by many years, even many 
decades, any rise in such a compos:r’s 
popularity with the average music-lover. 
Indeed, there are many composers and 
many fields of musical activity about which 
scholars have concerned themselves intensely 
without their efforts ever having had any 
more than a very vague effect on the pro- 
grammes of concert hall, wireless and 
gramophone. To choose one instance at 
random: for years, German and even 
Anglo-Saxon musicologists have been study- 
ing and writing about the Mannheim 
school. Nearly half a century ago, several 
volumes of the music of Johann Stamitz and 
his followers were printed in scholarly 
editions, but until the recent activities of 
the Prague Radio and other Czecho- 





*The Haydn String Quartet Society, Volume One, 
Analytical Notes, London (The Gramophone 
Company), 1932, p. 3. 


slovakian concert organizations, as well as 
the Schwetzingen Festival in Germany, it 
was practically impossible to hear any 
Stamitz symphonies. And it also seems 
incredible that although you can purchase 
all Mozart’s symphonies on gramophone 
records in America and on the Continent, 
until recently not one single work by 
Stamitz was available on a long-playing 
record. 


To a certain extent, Haydn’s position 
was somewhat similar; this is not to say 
that Haydn was not played, for of course 
he was; but there was nothing in the 
average concert programme to match the 
scholarly activities of Jens Peter Larsen 
(Die Haydn-Uberlieferung, Copenhagen, 
1939), Carl Maria Brand (Die Messen van 
Joseph Haydn, Wirzburg, 1941) or Helmut 
Wirth (Joseph Haydn als Dramatiker, Wolfen- 
biittel, 1941). Gradually, however, things 
have changed—not, curiously enough, in 
Germany or Austria, but in America, in 
England, in Holland, in Denmark. A 
number of organizations assisted in this 
tremendous revival; possibly the three 
most important are the Haydn Society, 
Harry Newstone and the Haydn Orchestra, 
and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
It is to be doubted, however, if these persons 
and organizations were the cause of the 
present Haydn renaissance; rather they 
were the effect; they mirrored, as it were, 
the necessity for organized forces to take a 
hand in showing Haydn’s many-sided 
genius to the average music-lover. 


One can judge the popular revival of 
Haydn’s music from a number of stand- 
points. One of the most interesting is 
undoubtedly the problem of the Haydn 
Gesamtausgabe—the scholarly collected edi- 
tion. It was begun by Breitkopf and Hartel 
half a century ago, but it progressed at a 
snail’s pace and finally petered out alto- 
gether; between the two World Wars, 
only four volumes were issued: The 
Creation, The Seasons, a volume of Lieder 
(Series XX, Vol. 1) and a volume of 
symphonies (Series I, Vol. 4). Again, there 
is a reason behind this curiously slow pace 
of the old Gesamtausgabe: to put it bluntly, 
scarcely anyone was interested. The sub- 
scription figures of the Breitkopf and Hartel 
Collected Edition were ridiculously low; 
financially, the Haydn Edition was only a 
burden for the publisher. After World 
War II, a new attempt to launch the 
Gesamtausgabe was made; and although this 
project was forced to be abandoned for 
financial reasons, it is interesting to note 
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that six times as many subscribers were 
found as for the pre-war Breitkopf Edition. 
The need for a Haydn Gesamtausgabe was 
acutely felt, and we may hope that the 
Joseph Haydn Institute at Cologne will 
actually bring to completion the gigantic 
task which it has so courageously under- 
taken. 

The whole question of publishing Haydn 
is of some interest, in that this part of the 
Haydn revival, which is to a certain extent 
hidden from the eyes of the general public, 
provides the physical apparatus with 
which the public can have access to hitherto 
unknown music. It will no doubt surprise 
even the musicologist to know that more 
Haydn will have been published in practical 
or scholarly editions between 1958 and 1960 
than in the fifty preceding years. Publishers 
are not philanthropists; they issue—with a 
few happy exceptions—the music that the 
public, the conductors, the wireless, and 
the concert halls want; the widespread 
publication of hitherto unknown Haydn 
which is now going on reflects popular desire 
to hear the music in question. 

A part of the whole Haydn problem, 
indeed, was closely connected with the 
fact that up to 1932, barely a tenth of 
Haydn’s music was published at all. 
Biography after biography was written by 
scholars and pseudo-scholars who had 
barely glanced at whole categories of 
Haydn’s music. One particularly grotesque 
case in point concerns an article on Haydn’s 
operas which was published in 1932 (we 
shall spare the name of the now world- 
famous musicologist who wrote it): the 
writer had heard one Haydn opera, the 
arrangement of Lo Speziale which had been 
published in 1909, and he had seen the 
scores of two more, neither original and 
neither complete. In other words, we are 
dealing with an article on Haydn’s operas 
by someone who had not the faintest idea 
what Haydn’s operas were like. In this 
same article, incidentally, we read the 
following words about Haydn’s masses: 
“The most fervent admirers of Haydn have 
to admit that his Masses correspond neither 
to the liturgy, nor to the ideas, exigencies 
or artistic traditions of the Catholic church. 
His naive devotion could not rise to that 
region ...”. We wonder how many Haydn 
Masses—if any—this writer had heard when 
he wrote these words. 

It is no longer possible, in 1960, for 
anyone to write articles on Haydn’s operas 
and Masses without knowing the music in 
question. The fact that it was possible in 
1932 shows the tremendous advance that 
has been made in popular knowledge of his 
music. We have just witnessed the great 
popular success of a Haydn opera performed 
in the composer’s original version, with the 
original Italian text: Jl mondo della luna, 
which was given at Holland, Aix-en- 
Provence and Salzburg. Hitherto, we have 
had to rely on wretched arrangements; of 
course, no one could imagine whether 
Haydn’s operas were worth staging when 
the only yardstick was spurious. It is worth 
mentioning that, within a year, five whole 
Haydn operas will have been published 
complete and ‘in their original form 
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(L’Infedelta delusa, La canterina, Il mondo della 
luna, Lo speziale and Philemon und Baucis). 
Our very brief survey of the Haydn 
Sesquicentennial would not be complete 
without mention of the vital role played by 
the gramophone record in the present 
Haydn revival. I think statistics speak for 
themselves: there are available, on long- 
playing records, some sixty symphonies, 
sixty quartets, thirteen masses, two com- 
plete operas, twenty piano sonatas, all the 
authentic concerti (and a number of 
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spurious ones, too!), twenty-five diverti- 
menti . The list is endless. Even if 
nothing else apart from the publication of 
these gramophone records had occurred 
between 1932 and 1959, we should be 
justified in talking of a Haydn renaissance, 
As it is, however, this renaissance is also 
taking place in publishing houses, in 
concert halls, and in broadcasting houses, 
In a few years that monstrous spectre, ‘‘the 
unknown Haydn’’, which has been the 
shame of twentieth-century musicology, will 
have ceased to exist. 





THE RADIO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA OF BERLIN 


By JOSEPH E. POTTS 


ee it adopted its present title 
in 1955 the Radio Symphony Orchestra 
of Berlin is probably still thought of by 
many gramophiles as the RIAS Symphony 
Orchestra, the name by which it was known 
from its formation in December 1946 by 
RIAS) (Rundfunk im  Amerikanischen 
Sektor), the broadcasting authority set up 
at the end of the war in that part of Berlin 
under Western control. It was under that 
name that its Deutsche Grammophon 
recordings were first issued, recordings that 
rapidly served to spread the orchestra’s 
excellent reputation abroad. With a full 
strength of ninety-six players the RIAS 
Symphony Orchestra had soon revealed 
itself as one of the half-dozen new first-class 
broadcasting orchestras that were so notable 
a feature of Germany’s musical renaissance 
after the war. Like Hamburg’s NWDR 
(Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk) Symphony 
Orchestra, the first of the six to be estab- 
lished (in November 1945), it was an 
entirely new orchestra; the Hessischer 
Rundfunk, the Siiddeutscher Rundfunk, 
and the Siidwestfunk Symphony Orches- 
tras, established in 1946 in Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart and Baden-Baden, and _ the 
Bavarian State Radio Symphony Orchestra, 
established in Munich in 1949, were 
developed from existing radio and municipal 
orchestras. 

All of these six orchestras rapidly became 
extremely significant in the development of 
Germany’s post-war musical life and 
acquired, in greater or lesser degree, 
reputations far beyond their home towns; 
all except one have continued to exist and 
flourish in the financial security provided 
by state-controlled broadcasting. The 
RIAS orchestra was the exception; music 
was not, of course, the only facet of life that 
was to develop in geographically isolated 
West Berlin on rather different lines from 
those that existed in West Germany. 

It was in June 1953 that RIAS decided 
that it would no longer maintain its own 
symphony orchestra and forthwith termin- 
ated its contracts with the orchestra’s 
members. The latter, like those of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra of New York when 
faced a year later with the same situation 
at Toscanini’s retirement, had no mind to 





agree to the demise of an ensemble that 


had secured for itself so satisfactory a | 
they courageously faced the © 
manifest difficulties of continuing their | 
corporate activities on a self-supporting | 


ig rE 


reputation; 


basis and, with an executive committee of 
five orchestral members, secured RIAS 
agreement to engage the orchestra for all its 
orchestral broadcasts and in return was 
provided with sixty per-cent of its operating 
expenses. In addition to this radio work 
the orchestra, retaining for the time being 
the name by which it was so well known, 


began to promote on its own account | 


limited seasons of about ten or twelve public 
subscription concerts each year. In due 
course its services were also used to some 


increasing financial benefits. 

Its financial position, however, remained 
extremely precarious until 1955, when it 
secured the support of the municipal 
authorities of West Berlin, who agreed 
jointly with the two radio stations to cover 
the whole of the orchestra’s expenses. It 
was at this point in its history that it became 
known as the Radio Symphony Orchestra 
of Berlin. Later Deutsche Grammophon 
also contributed a subsidy and at the present 
time the orchestra’s position is relatively 
secure with subsidies of DM.1,000,000 
from the broadcasting authorities, 
DM.250,000 from the municipality, a like 
sum from the Federal. Government, and 
DM.70,000 from Deutsche Grammophon—- 
a total of DM.1,570,000, or over £130,000. 


Ferenc Fricsay, who has been responsible | 
for directing most of the orchestra’s many | 
recordings, was its chief conductor until 7 
June 1954 and, although it has been con- [ 
ducted by many of the world’s leading ~ 
conductors, his is the name with which the | 
record collector automatically associates | 
the orchestra. After Fricsay resigned the | 
position in 1954 no chief conductor was 
appointed, although Georg Ludwig Jochum | 
was the conductor most closely associated © j 


with it for some time. 


Fricsay was born in Budapest in August é i 
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1914 and gave early evidence of his fitness 7 


for his chosen career when he conducted 
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| the Hungarian Radio Orchestra at the age 
| of fifteen. At eighteen he graduated from 
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burgh. From 1949 to 1952, in addition to 
his work with the RIAS orchestra, he was 
musical director of the Berlin State Opera. 
After leaving Berlin in 1954 he was for a 
year chief conductor of the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra of Texas and in 1956 
he became musical director of the Munich 
State Opera. 


His recordings with the Radio Symphony 
Orchestra of Berlin display the excellent 
technique that this orchestra possesses and 
reveal his own very considerable talents. It 
was under his direction that the orchestra 
began to appear outside its native city; it 
toured Germany, visited France, Belgium 
and Switzerland and in April 1954 came 
to England, where it played under Fricsay 
at the Royal Festival Hall. 








1 Of | the Musical Academy at Budapest, where 
red | Kodaly and Bartodk had been among his 
be € teachers, and from 1935 he was a conductor 
ice. | of the Philharmonic Society of the Hun- 
also § garian provincial town of Szeged, where he 
i p also became director of the opera house 
IS€S. | from 1939 to the end of the war. In 1945 
‘the i he was appointed musical director of the 
the e opera house at Budapest, but it was in 
will | 1947, at the Salzburg Festival, that his 
E qualities first became apparent to a wider 
4 world when he took the ailing Klemperer’s 
place at short notice and conducted the 
| premiére of Gottfried von Einem’s opera, 
© Dantons Tod. Invitations followed to con- 
| duct the Vienna State Opera and to appear 
' in New York, Milan, London and Edin- 
that t 
-. 
the & 
heir By JOHN 
ting | 
e of | THE latest reissues of early electric 
IAS recordings which E.M.I. have put out 
llits — are sure to be welcomed by all collectors. 
was | In many ways they are better than the 
ting © original shellac discs, because the transcrip- 
vork | tions have been so well done, taking out 
eing | much of the heavy surface noise which was 
wn, | so distracting, without apparently affecting 
sunt | the quality of the musical sound. The 
tblic | Leider-Melchior-Schorr disc (GOLH105) is 
due © amazingly good, and far better technically 
ome § than many of us ever realised. This and 
adio | the reissue of Eva Turner’s recordings 
ding | (COLC114) are collectors’ ‘‘musts”’. 
ided | Among other reissues, the 7-inch disc of 
Sigrid Onegin (D.G.G. EPL30197) should 
ined | not be overlooked. The surface noise is 
n it | rather fierce here, but the singing is superb, 
cipal | although the style might be open to 
reed | criticism, especially in the French songs. 
‘over | The Olympus reissue of Tamagno’s re- 
It | cordings (ORL211) will no doubt appeal 
“ame § to those collectors who find it difficult to 
estra | play the originals at the correct speed. 
Shon | Tamagno was one of the giants of his day, 
esent F and his recordings have tremendous 
ively § historical importance. This was obviously 
),000 » realised even when the discs were first 
ities, § issued, for they were the highest priced 
_ like § ones in the catalogue, and were individually 
and § numbered. One of my “show pieces” is a 
on— f) fine original of the 10-inch “Ora e per 
,000. | sempre addio” with Serial Number 2! 
sible | = Margarethe Siems’ Rococo record will also 
many | appeal to many connoisseurs. The task of 
until | assembling original copies of all the 
con- — examples transcribed on this 12-inch LP 
ading | would be almost impossible nowadays, and 
h the § the singing is such as one could hardly 
clates | hope to hear today. In particular the 
1 the © Huguenots and the Merry Wives of Windsor 
| waS © excerpts are probably unrivalled on disc. 
— * Last March I reported one or two 
ia 


ugust 
itness © 


ucted 








> interesting additions to my own collection, 
> and it is encouraging to know that other 
' important rarities are still emerging from 
unlikely hiding places. It would be point- 
| less to mention all the “finds” reported, but 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


FREESTONE 


the acquisition of a fine copy of Santley’s 
“Non pit! andrai’” and of an original 
Gravina are sufficiently unusual to justify 
a special word, particularly as they both 
turned up in Scotland, which has not been 
a very fruitful source in the past. The 
“Non pitt andrai”’ is still one of my major 
wants, and is likely to remain so. I have 
only seen two copies, but know of the 
existence of seven! 

The mystery of the recordings of Jean 
de Reszke has been brought to the notice 
of collectors before, and it seems very 
doubtful now if there are any copies in 
existence. That he did record is certain, 
but it seems equally certain that he was 
very determined to destroy the masters, 
when he found the recordings unsatis- 
factory. There is no other possible explana- 
tion for the fact that no copies have come 
to light. It appears quite obvious that if 
the records had been on sale there would 
have been a brisk demand, even if they 
were poor, in view of De Reszke’s great 
reputation, and they would certainly not be 
so rare as to be virtually non-existent. 

Another mystery surrounds the reported 
recording of ‘‘Una voce poco fa’ by 
Adelina Patti. This is shown in Bauer as 
unpublished matrix number 546f. How- 
ever, quite a few collectors will know that 
this particular matrix has turned out to be 
another “Last Rose of Summer’. I have 
a copy myself, and prefer it to the published 
one. On the other hand, I had a letter some 
years ago from a correspondent who claimed 
to have heard a test copy played to him by 
the late Baron Cederstrom, and in addition 
to the “Una voce’’, he stated quite definitely 
that he heard a similar test pressing of part 
of the “Bel raggio”’ which he said had a 
fault in the master, and there was also an 
*“Angels ever bright and fair’. Credence 
was added to the letter by the fact that the 
writer also mentioned other test pressings 
which have since turned up as unpublished 
recordings, such as “Il Bacio” and the 
*“Ave Maria” which was first pressed for 
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I.R.C.C. I should be most interested to 
hear from any correspondents who can 
throw light on this matter. 

The dates of the Caruso Pathé and 
Zonophone recordings are a further prob- 
lem. ‘Tradition in Italy is that the Zono- 
phones preceded the G. & T.s by a few days 
or even weeks, but there seems no definite 
evidence available on this matter. Similarly 
the Pathés have been assigned dates ranging 
from 1898 to 1901. The early date is 
quite impossible, since one of Caruso’s 
three recordings for Pathé was “E lucevan 
le stelle’? and the premiére of Tosca was in 
1900. I have recently heard it suggested that 
as the Pathés and the Zonophones were 
originally made for the Anglo Italian Com- 
merce Company, and as the three Pathés 
and seven Zonophones conveniently add 
up to ten, it is quite possible that all of these 
were made at the same time, possibly after 
the G. & T.s of March 1902, of which there 
were also ten, and that the Pathés and 
Zonophones were recorded as a consequence 
of the success of the G. & T.s and in emula- 
tion of them. On the other hand I have 
seen it stated quite categorically that the 
Pathés were on sale by the end of 1900. 
Can any reader help to clear up the 
uncertainty which still exists in regard to 
this matter? 

I suppose most readers will by now have 
acquired John Bennett’s most interesting 
supplement to his ‘“‘Dischi Fonotipia’”’, and 
will have noted some of the tantalising 
unpublished titles which are listed! There 
are many additional Maurel recordings, 
which presumably existed as matrices, and 
may indeed still do so, including ‘‘Dormi 
pure” and the arias from L’Etoile du nord 
and Rigoletto. 

Finally, my remarks in the last “Col- 
lectors’ Corner’? that it would soon be as 
difficult to obtain apparatus to play 
78 r.p.m. records as it is now to play 
cylinders adequately, brought a quick 
response from a correspondent who still 
undertakes repairs to cylinder machines, 
and thanks to his efforts my own Amberola 
reproducer has taken on a new lease of 
life and is working very well indeed. 





Eric Bernard 


One of the pioneers of collecting was 
Eric Bernard, and it is with deepest regret 
that I have to write of his death in 
November last. He was one of the small 
band of pioneers who brought to light such 
things as Patti’s J Bacio and many other 
unpublished titles, which turned up in 
small quantities as “‘special pressings” in 
the thirties. Eric was himself a fine singer 
with a high baritone voice of fine quality 
and considerable power. He studied for 
a time with Marcus Thompson and also 
with Sammarco, in the early twenties. His 
knowledge of early recordings was immense 
and he was always willing to put this 
knowledge at the disposal of young 
collectors. He will be greatly missed, and 
I am sure all collectors will join me in 
expressing sympathy to his widow and his 
two children. 

Cc 
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SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 


By I. M. YAMPOLSKY, M.A. 


sf senner all the existing descriptions of 
great musicians of the past stress the 
emotional appeal of their art, and its impact 
on their audiences to the exclusion of their 
technique, the swiftness, precision, purity of 
tone, and absolute control of the keyboard 
which have been captivating the imagination 
of modern virtuosos during the past decade. 

Many pianists and violinists of today 
whose performances are on the highest level 
and who have mastered, if not the art, then 
at least the craftsmanship of Liszt and 
Paganini, are far removed from an ethical 
understanding of musical execution as an 
art of emotional expression uniting and 
inspiring men. Among the rare musicians 
who are in possession of this art when, as 
Heine aptly phrased it, the fingers of the 
artist are merely the “servants of his soul”— 
is Sviatoslav Richter. 

The high expressiveness of his perform- 
ances, perfection of technique to a point 
where he is able to convey the slightest 
bidding of his heart, and, above all, his 
wonderful capacity for interpretation are, 
for his listeners, a source of great aesthetic 
pleasure. 

This amazing musician was born in 1914 
into the family of an organist living in the 
city of Zhitomir in the Ukraine. Soon after 
his birth, his parents moved to Odessa. 
Sviatoslavy showed a penchant for music 
early in childhood. 

Discerning his boy’s unusual musical gifts, 
Theophile Richter taught him the rudiments 
of piano playing and theory of music. 
However, in spite of the fine progress made 
by the little Sviatoslav, his biography has 
none of the earmarks of the Wunderkind about 
it. 

Up to the age of 19, when he appeared at 
his first recital, he showed no special 
inclination for piano playing. He revealed 
a fine understanding of music, however, and 
possessed a natural gift for the piano. He 
preferred to compose romances and operas, 
studied opera and symphony music, accom- 
panied singers, and was especially fond of 
improvising tunes on given themes. His 
participation in the music group of the 
Odessa Seamen’s House, where he appeared 
before an audience of music-lovers, streng- 
thened his resolve to become a musician. 
In May 1934, he gave his first concert at 
the Engineers’ Club of Odessa. He played 
Chopin. So great was his success that the 
whole of musical Odessa took note of the 
youth. 

But Richter was reluctant to devote him- 
self exclusively to the art of piano playing. 
He grew fond of conducting, and obtained 
work as ballet concertmeister at the Odessa 
opera but in 1937 he left for Moscow with the 
firm resolve of becoming a pianist and 
entered the Conservatory of Music. He was 
enrolled in the class of the eminent pianist 
Heinrich Neuhaus, in which the outstanding 
Emil Gilels was studying at the time. 
Neuhaus immediately discerned the forceful- 
ness and individuality of his pupil’s gifts. 
Under his experienced and careful tutorship, 


Richter soon mastered the “highest school” 
of piano playing and became a brilliant 
artist. He launched on his grand concert 
career in 1942. His wonderful memory and 
tenacity made it possible for him to appear 
with ten or fifteen new programmes during 
a single concert season. Moreover, his 
characteristic trait as a pianist manifested 
itself straightaway—a universal knowledge 
of literature for the piano. He played Bach, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, Ravel, 
Debussy, Miaskovsky, Prokofiev and Shosta- 
kovich, and played them all with an 
astounding understanding of style and 
message. In 1945, he won the first prize at 
a countrywide contest of musicians. In 
1950, he was awarded a Stalin prize for his 
outstanding achievements as a pianist, and 
several years later received the honorary 
title of People’s Artist of the R.S.F.S.R. 

In Richter the Soviet school of pianists 
has preduced a first-class artist of vivid, 
unique individuality, whose art is entirely 
in a class by itself. Richter is a genuine 
disciple of the school of Sergei Rachmaninov. 
His performances are distinguished by 
spontaneity, sparkling vivacity, élan, lyric 
sensitivity and manly tenderness. He 
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THE GLORY OF THE WALTZ | 


By PETER 


N a wall in our drawing-room we have 

the autograph manuscript of a waltz. 
Underneath, in an old man’s hand, it says: 
‘First idea—to my dear nephew from his 
uncle Jeanny Strauss. Vienna, 6th January, 
1898”. The nephew was my wife’s father 
and the uncle was Johann the Great who 
towers over the Strauss dynasty much as 
Johann Sebastian overshadows the Bachs. 


To be sure, his father, Johann Strauss 
the Elder, with his friend and rival Lanner, 
was a household word in the Vienna of his 
day and, for that matter, in London where 
at Queen Victoria’s coronation he was the 
Duke of Wellington’s musical consultant. 
Yet the glory of that illustrious name is no 
longer vested in him; nor is it really 
shared by his grandson Johann III, who 
died in 1939, or by his sons Eduard and 
Josef. Indeed, the latter’s main service to 
the cause of music lay in enabling Richard 
(no member of the clan!) to crib his 
Dynamiden Waltz and turn it into Ochs von 
Lerchenau’s favourite tune. 


As for Johann Strauss himself, his 
unending stream of inspiration is a firmly 
rooted legend. He certainly was at his 
Muse’s beck and call at all hours; even 
when surrounded by guests he would jot 
down ideas on his cuff—in the midst of 
parties famed for the host’s generous 
conviviality and for his chivalrous habit of 
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decided to give an encore. After a classical 
programme conductedentirelyfrommemory, 
a music stand was brought in and the great 
man put on his glasses before beating his 
way through the Blue Danube. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, this reading remained un- 
recorded, as did a performance which 
Strauss himself conducted at the World 
Peace Festival in Boston in 1872 when 
20,000 singers had to be started off by a 
cannon shot. 


Of the three leading recordings (out of 
the dozen or so that are at present avail- 
able) one is decidedly more Straussian 
than the others. Karajan, with the Phil- 
harmonia (Columbia Mono 33CX1393) 
presents a masterly but somewhat chilling 
account of the facts. His prudent dis- 
positions leave no room for special pleading 
—there is nothing to show the unique 
character of this music. Bruno Walter, 
conducting the Columbia Symphony Orch- 
estra (Philips Mono GBR6510) appears 
more profoundly affected by the music. 
Yet his high-minded approach seems 
subtly misconceived; to paraphrase a 
French saying: noble feelings make for 
poor waltzing. There is a distinct touch of 
Lohengrin about the pianissimo tremolos in 
his introduction, while the first waltz— 
surely the most popular tune ever composed 
—is weighed down by a certain chamber 
music quality. The melody is treated as a 
continuous whole and the vital rhythmic 
interjections are demoted to a subordinate 
detail that recedes into the background. 
With Krips and the Vienna Philharmonic, 
on the other hand (Decca Mono LXT5431: 
Stereo SXL2047), we enter the beer garden 
right away, even though it is a celestial one. 
In the main theme he makes as much of 
the rhythmic bits as of the melodious ones, 
bringing out a feature that is so character- 
istic in Strauss: the tension, within one 
phrase, between languorous yearning and 
thythmic exuberance. 


Again, there is the peculiarly Straussian 
device of frustrating our expectations by 
slightly delaying certain down-beats and 
playing them softer. Walter seems too 
conscientious and cultured a musician to 
use this to the full; with him each down- 
beat gets the same emphasis. Krips has no 
such scruples and, at the crucial moment, 
manages most delightfully to pull the chair 
from under us just when we are about to 
sit down. 


No doubt about it: Krips’ Danube 
emerges as the true blue one. (Incidentally, 
in 25 years I never saw it other than a 
muddy grey.) In the Emperor Waltz, on the 
same disc, he again scores over the runners- 
up; here his relentless drum rolls impart to 
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that is briskly authentic and most attractive. 
The record contains yet another front rank 
waltz, Roses from the South, as well as the 
Pizzicato Polka which Krips invests with 


| very traditional rubato without ever letting 


it degenerate into the “Arpeggio Polka” 
that is only too familiar. Finally, in the 
Acceleration Waltz—a skit on the Viennese 
custom of warming up to waltzing speed by 


| degrees—the characteristic mock hesitancy 


8 portrayed by a genuine accelerando very 
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different from the initial slow note or two 
we are so frequently fobbed off with. 

Admirable though Krips is, the Vienna 
Philharmonic have more than their usual 
share in the success of this record. In dance 
music the metre—normally supplied by 
the listener’s imagination—is actually heard 
most of the time; this leaves much scope 
for the initiative of the orchestra. What 
the conductor is least able to suggest to his 
players is the metric curvature of the waltz 
space. As in a good football team, it is 
up to the players to note what the others 
are doing and to decide at each moment by 
how much to anticipate the second beat of 
the accompaniment. 

The problem posed by a continually 
fluctuating distortion of the metre is 
particularly evident in Voices of Spring, 
which was originally conceived not for the 
ballroom but as a show piece for a high- 
grade coloratura soprano such as Rita 
Streich who includes it amongst her 
operatic excerpts on D.G.G. Mono 
LPEM19161: Stereo SLPM136011. It 
may not be an accident that this virtuoso 
waltz opens with a rising quaver spiral 
which enforces an uneventful accompani- 
ment—so exceptional in Strauss—and causes 
most orchestras to adopt even _ beats 
throughout the first piece. Not so the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Clemens Krauss 
(Decca Mono Ace of Clubs ACL24); their 
oom-pah department are a joy to behold 
as they avidly grasp their chance of suggest- 
ing the sliding feet of the dancers the 
moment the melody will permit it. 

This record contains another “‘indispens- 
able”, Artists’ Life, as well as the overtures 
to Fledermaus and Gypsy Baron. It is a 
veritable classic of Strauss interpretation 
and makes compulsory listening, despite a 
definitely inferior recording. As_ for 
Clemens Krauss’ tremendous verve and 
Imperial panache, we must not take it for 
granted; indeed, the same players (billed 
as Vienna State Opera Orchestra) display 
under Anton Paulik an absent-minded 
expressiveness that turns the Voices of Spring 
into mere Light Music; obviously, to be 
Austrian is not enough. 

Yet while the conductor’s conception of 
the music will leave its mark, a rigid 
division into mastermind and abject orch- 
estral instrument is alien to the spirit of 
Strauss. It is the feeling of a common 
experience shared by all and sundry which 
distinguishes a record made at one of the 
Vienna Philharmonic’s New Year’s Eve 
Concerts when their leader, Willy Bos- 
kovsky, as primus inter pares, directs them— 
standing up, fiddle in hand, in the manner 
of the waltz king himself (Decca Mono 
LXT5432: Stereo SXL2082). Here we are 
privileged to eavesdrop on the principals of 
the Vienna strings discoursing informally, 
by way of introduction, the first theme of 
another pillar of the Strauss Empire, 
Wiener Blut, until eventually the whole 
orchestra joins in and the waltz stands in 
full bloom. 

On this splendidly recorded disc there is 
also Liebeslieder and Wiener Bonbons, two 
waltzes belonging to the wider class that 
has a magnificent first tune but is slightly off 
the gold standard later on, while the 


1] 


Persian March suggests that Strauss, un- 
doubtedly at his best when strictly Viennese, 
did not count the exotic among his native 
Austro-Hungarian accents. With due 
respect to the pioneering spirit that causes 
a good deal of lesser known stuff to be 
unearthed, I wish I could persuade Van- 
guard, for example, to condense their 
largely exploratory records into one made 
up entirely of pieces that are good as well 
as unfamiliar. p 

Of the two great waltzes still unaccounted 
for, Morning Papers can be had on its own in 
a vigorous rendering by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic on 
Fontana Mono CFE15000, coupled on the 
other side with Chabrier’s Espatia. The 
occasional whiff of gallic wit errs in the 
right direction, since Strauss wrote the 
piece as a counter to Offenbach’s waltz 
Evening Papers, specially composed for his 
visit to Vienna. 

There remains one, perhaps the greatest 
of them all: G’schichten aus dem Wienerwald 
—Tales from the Vienna Woods. Of several 
versions the one by Knappertsbusch with 
the Vienna Philharmonic is outstanding 
(Decca Mono LXT5420: Stereo SXL2016). 
How swiftly the zither player in the 
Introduction manages to set the scene in 
the Heurigen—the little taverns on the 
outskirts of Vienna where one drinks the 
new wine. There he sits, with his instrument 
laid before him on the table—and every 
time his finger slides along the melody 
string in a seemingly aimless glissando we 
wonder, a little anxiously, whether he will 
arrive safely at his destination. But don’t 
worry, he does, in his own time. 

Knappertsbuch is a slow and fullblooded 
waltzer and he almost exaggerates his first 
sweep, but he does bring out all the 
sweetness in Strauss’ music—a sweetness 
which never turns sickly, unlike that of 
some of his famous successors. This disc 
also contains the Acceleration Waltz, slightly 
inferior to the Krips version and one of the 
few duplications on these selected records, 
as well as three Polkas of which Tritsch- 
Tratsch, complete with cracking of whip, is 
an essential one. I recommend it no less 
warmly for including a waltz each by 
Komzak and Ziehrer. In fact, I am sure 
hardly anyone in Vienna knows that the 
immensely popular Buergerwalzer is by 
Ziehrer and not by Johann Strauss, which 
alone should suffice to place it within the 
Strauss family. Indeed, its power and 
grandeur reveal the innermost nature of the 
Viennese waltz as it was before Hollywood 
dolled it up beyond recognition. 

Finally, we find here the piece I would 
choose before all others to keep me con- 
tented on that notorious island. The 
Radetzky March is the only music on these 
records composed by Johann Strauss 
Senior, who wrote it in honour of an 
Austrian Fieldmarshal of dubious merit. 
It is usually played somewhat rowdier and 
more aggressively. But while I believe that 
the Viennese waltz responds best to stern 
treatment, Knappertsbuch does well to 
relax with a cheerful twinkle in this martial 
utterance of a nation who proudly say of 
themselves that they might regard a situa- 
tion as hopeless—but never as serious. 
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Variations in F minor Pda cae hee see eR ete Ole 25 
HEROLD 

Zampa Overtureyxx (mono also) .............06- 23 
D’HERVELOIS 

WO Or MEE. oa sen ey reawesttreveensekees 37 
JANACEK 

The Balled of Blantk TW... ...5 ive cicdes cesses 17 

The Cunning Little Vixen—complete ........... 30 

Diary of a Young Man who Disappeared........ 36 

ME RN oho aie Wisin wie bie Mee h Sonn et ess 17 

Subte Cor SiPie OMCs Ta en osc ioie ais Se a eceees 17 
KHACHATURIAN 

Masquerade Suite—excerpt.........ccceeeceree 41 
KODALY 

Dances from Galanta and Marroszeky& (mono also) 14 
LISZT 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 18 

Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos 23 

The Huns (mono also) 18 

i ie EU Gs Sie URS a ye ern y Sr ieeet ier 41 

Piano Works—Eva Bernathova................ 25 

Symphonic Poems: Nos. $;6, 9... .6.0.)0 ba eee oe 18 
LUIGINI 

Ballet Egyptianye (mono also)...............4- 41 
MAHLER 

Five CKO? MONEE fcc oo acs he aan teens 27 

Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen...............-. 29 
MASSENET 

Manon—excerptsye (mono also)..........-++++- 32 

Thais—Meditation % (mono also)..............- 23 

La Vierge—excerpty (mono also)............-. 23 
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MENDELSSOHN Page 

Hebrides Overture 0.2.0. cscccccccccecccccecs 41 

Symphony No. 4, “Ttalian’ * (mono | Ae 18 
MEYERBEER 

Le Prophete—excerptsS..........sccsccscsseecs 34 
MONTEVERDI 

Madrigals—Golden Age Singers ...........++.-. 28 


MOUSSORGSKY 
Pictures from an Exhibitiony... 












MOZART 
PPGSROON: CONCEIGD 6 n6ccc we ie eee nese he cee 19 
Fantasy, K.475..... 25 
Flute Quartet, K.285 39 
German Dance No. 76 34 
Horn Quintet, K.407 39 
March in D major.......2sccccccccceccvsseess 34 
Piano Sonata No. 14 25 
Serenade No. 6, ‘‘Serenata Notturna’’¥ (mono 
aia a ss article eas bid oroie a0 Slee Nido 'gs = 4 
Symphony No. 36, “Linz” .........cceseeeeees 19 
Symphony No. 38, “Prague’’¥e...... 34, mono 19, 34 
Symphony No. 39% (mono also).............-- 34 
PAISIELLO 
String Quartet in E flat major...........essee: 38 
PONCHIELLI 
La Gioconda—excerpts.........cecccereseees 36, 41 


DES PRES 








ES OU ONGING 6-655. 05k vs ales 98 Re we eee Ree6 6 38 
Miserere 38 
Missa ‘‘Hercules Dux Ferrariae” ............+-- 38 
PROKOFIEV 
Piano Concerto NO. 1. 0... cc eecee ss ccessevcces 35 
Romeo and Juliet Ballet Suite.............-. 26 
PUCCINI 
La Boheme—excerptsyy........ 32, mono 31, 34 
Madama Butterfly—exc nal 31, 36, mono 32, 3 36 
Manon Lescaut—excerpts... .....eseeeeeeeeeee 34 
Tosca—excerpts .......ccccccscccsccccccccens 31 
Turandot—excerpts .......ccccccceccccccccecs 31 
PURCELL ; 
oo a ener rete kerr cr 39 
RAVEL 
Alborada del gracioso 
ee EET eee seco eens 
Daphnis and Chloe—Suite No. 2 .......--+-+-++ 
La Valseye (mono also)......... 0. sees ee eeeeee 33 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherazadeyy ...... 0. cccccccscccsccccccves 19 
ROSSINI ‘ 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia—excerpts .........-.--+: 34 
The Thieving Magpie Overture ............++++ 35 
Various Overturesy% (mono also).........-++-: 19 
ROUSSEL E: 
The Spider’s Feast .........esscececceeeceeees 35 
SAINT-SAENS ia 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso..........-- 34 
SARASATE é 
Zigeunerweisen ........ +e eeeeerereeeeeeceeeee 34 
SCHUBERT : 
Hungarian Divertimento, Op. 54.........-.-565 26 
Die Schone ay | (mono also).......+-++++ 29 
String Quartets Nos. 1, 3, 6,9, 10, 11........--- 4 
Symphony No. 39k... . ee eee eee eee ee cee eee 19 
Symphony No. 4, ‘“‘Tragic’’y (mono also)....... 19 
Symphony No. Bye... .. cere eee eee cece eeeee 19 
Symphony No. Oa ( mono also) Deis eatin 19 
Symphony No. 8, ‘‘Unfinished”’ ye (mono also) . 18 
SHOSTAKOVICH 
Symphony No. 7, “Leningrad” ........+-+++++5 19 
SIBELIUS 
Finlandiayx (mono oe) chegasntaces eae) Lene 
Symphony No. 27 (mono also).........++++++: 20 
Valse Tristeye (mono also) ......-- eee eee rere 20 
SMETANA c 
Ma Viast—excerpt. ..... 00 ccccceccccccscensans 35 
Various Choral Works ..........00eeeeeeeeeeee 29 
STRAUSS, JOHANN 1 
Die Fledermaus Overture ..........e05eeese00? 4 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 0 
Ein Heldenleben. ...........ceecececeeeceeess 4 
Symphony in F minor, Op. 12........+-+++0+9+ 3 
STRAUSS, FAMILY 0 
Waltzes, etc. (mono also)... 1... - 6 ee eee eee eee 
STRAVINSKY 20 
Petrushka Ballet Suite—complete..........++++ 2 
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OFFAL GET 


MONAURAL 44/- inc. P.T. AFLP 
1848 LA ZAMBRA. Authentic 
Spanish flamenco —played, sung 
and danced by leading exponen.s 
of the art. Fernando Sirvent- 
Guitar. 
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_ A sound approach 
to the good neighbour policy... 


Audio Fidelity records are guaranteed to enchant or madden your neighbours! The gentle Jones next 
door may be subjected to the rigours of a symphony concert or to the delights of 200-ton locomotives 
thundering through the wall—or any of the very special Audio Fidelity sounds, from rorty jazz, 
through the stimulating music of the bull fight, to the massed strings, woods and brass of the world’s 
finest concert orchestra. 
If they’re over sensitive—pacify them immediately by telling them they are listening to the 
World’s finest recorded sounds—IN THE HIGHEST OF HIGH FIDELITY! (16 to 25,000 c.p.s.—undistorted.) 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
SYMPHONY YI 


(PATHETIQUE) in B Minor-Opas 74 
conducted by Hed Wallerstein 


lst COMPONENT STEREO 
CLASSICS 47/- ine. P.T. 

FCS 50002. TCHAIKOWSKY 
SYMPHONY VI. Britain’s finest 
concert musicians, conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein, recorded in 
England with Audio Fidelity’s 
exclusive stereophonic techniques. 


AUDIO FIDELITY (ENGLAND) LIMITED (Dept. F7) 





“MILITARY MARCHES 





STEREOPHONIC 47/- inc. P.T. 
AFSD 5836. AMERICAN MILITARY 
MARCHES. The world’s largest 
bullfight band—the Banda 
Taurina. 
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(...a thought for those who tend to deprecate ‘gimmick’ sounds. If the train can arrive in your home 
in glorious reality, perhaps other sorts of sound can also reach you with the same reality and impact?) 


Write to us for a full 
catalogue—s.a.e. please— 
of the most exciting sounds 
on record — for your neigh- 
bours’ benefit, of course. 
(The train, by the way, is 
AFSD 5848). 





AUDIO 
FIDELITY 


44 Crawford Street, London, W.1. PADdington 2103 
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“THE CONSENSUS AND REVIEW” 
A Monthly Journal Consisting of Two Sections 


‘*‘THE CONSENSUS’ 
These pages condense hours of meticulous research . 
by our panel into the value of all important ' 
expressed opinions (plus our own in the Review ¥ 
Section) of each new recording. We are therefore ; 
convinced that the ratings given in the “Consensus” 
represent the true and exact worth of every record 
listed. 
‘“TAE REVIEW’ 
Concise, pithy and to the point, independent 
critiques of the new records together with sum- 
marised ratings which evaluate performance and 

interpretation with separate evaluation of recording. 

















Published monthly, 14/6 annual subscription (includes postage to any part of the world). Single copies 1/- 
: (+ 3d. postage). 






STAVE-SLEEVES 
in Quadruple-Thickness Polythene (6/- 
3/6 7” doz. + 6d. under £1) 

Stave Paper and Polythene Window Inner Sleeves 
(6/- 12”, 5/- 10” doz. + 6d. under £1) 

Stave ‘‘Low Mass’’ Diamond Stylus (82/6 Home, 67/6 

Overseas) 





12”; S/- 10”, 





We also supply 

‘ Stave 2nd Grade Low Mass Diamond Stylii 34/6 each 

‘ Broadcaster Diamond Stylii 35/9 each 

‘ Garrard GC 2, 8. 10 Diamond Stylii 28/6 each 

‘ Goldring Diamond Stylii 28/6 each 

» (OVERSEAS ORDERS FOR ABOVE LESS TAX) 
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feury Stave & Company 
8 DEAN STREET OXFORD STREET LONDON WI1 GERRARD 2757 8 


Suppliers to Educational Authorities and Professional Bodies all over the World 
Contractors to H.M. Forces Overseas 
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Stave-Sealed 
MONO AND STEREO RECORDS ARE 


d (a) Guaranteed unplayed. 

(b) Doubly inspected under our special lighted magnifying 
viewers, Stave-Sealed in our quadruple-thickness Polythene Outers (which 
fit over L.P. record sleeve, thus ensuring complete protection of the 
whole from dirt and dust), dated and signed. 

(c) Parastat treated if requested. 
(d) Sent Tax Free to addresses Overseas and all charges 
free for orders of £5 and over. 
(e) Wooden boxes used for orders £10 and over 
where the destination deems it appropriate. 
(f) Sent to addresses in the United Kingdom 
Post Free. 
(g) Educational discount allowed where 
appropriate. 
Personal Shoppers are welcomed 
at our Show Rooms where records can be PARASTATED 
as you purchase them if desired. 
* 


WE S$ F 0 € EVERY GoOoD RE C¢C oO. R.D 


























q Second-hand Department 
We purchase and sell slightly used L.P.’s for best prices. Send discs or 
write for quotation. We are also pleased to take your slightly used 
records in part-exchange with our Incomparable Stave-Sealed new discs 
4 on Generous Terms. 4 
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Henry Stave & Company 


57 | 8 DEAN STREET OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 GERRARD 2757 
3 Suppliers to Educational Authorities and Professional Bodies all over the World 
Contractors to H.M. Forces Overseas 
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A GREAT INTERPRETATION BY EUROPE’S 
OLDEST- ESTABLISHED ORCHESTRA 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125 (Choral/)* 
Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21 


















“Beethoven Symphony n no. 9 


The Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny 





*Ingeborg Wenglor (Soprano) Ursula Zollenkopf (Contralto) 








Hans-Joachim Rotsch (Tenor) Theo Adam (Bass-Baritone) : 
The Leipzig Broadcasting Chorus ‘ 
(Chorus Master: Dietrich Knothe) SCFL 114/5 (s) ‘ 
CFL 1054/5 (m) 4 
BY THE SUPERLATIVE ISAAC STERN | 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35 
MENDELSSOHN 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 
Isaac Stern (Violin) 
The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy SCFL 119 (s) 
CFL 1045 (m) 
BEETHOVEN ' 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 61 ‘ 
Isaac Stern (Violin) i 


New York Philharmonic . 


conducted by Leonard Bernstein SCFL 120 (s) £ 
CFL 1051 (m) ; 


FONTANA RECORDS : STANHOPE HOUSE : STANHOPE PLACE: LONDON W.2 
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INDEX TO REVIEWS—Continued) 


SUK Page 
POP EREESEE CTCL LTTE eT ee ee 21 
Symphony in C minor, ‘‘Asrael” ............0 35 

SULLIVAN 
ie DEIRGEO—-ORCOIDIS. 6 oo ccc cie ce dweneeee 41 

SUPPE 


Morning, Noon and Night Overture 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Casse-Noisette Ballet—excerpts 22, 41 
Chant sans Paroles, Op. 2, No. 3% (mono also). 23 
Piano Concerto No. 1 21 35 





Serenade for Strings—Waltz only .............. 41 

Sleeping Beauty Ballet—excerpts .............. 41 

String Quartet—Andante Cantabiley (mono also) 23 

Swan Lake Balle t—excerpts hehe ate seae ena 21, 41 

Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetique”............... 21 34 

Violin Concertoy ( ROM ANNO 5. oie cso-n oly ne peecee 21 
TELEMANN 

Wists Concerto itt G WialOe oo o.cck cc ccccecccves 37 
THOMAS 

Mignon Overtureye (mono also)................ 23 
TORELLI 

Sonata a Quattro in-A Minor 6k cic i ccc ve 37 
VERDI 

CE DC 06 cocicc Newnes tusensee eos 36 

Ballo in Maschera—excerpts.............00005- 36 

La Forza del Destino—excerptsy (mono also)... 36 

Macbeth—completey% (mono also).............. 32 

WalccO—OXCOTpiel sooo sn sc cee cecercccsscces 36 

Rigoletto—excerptsy (mono also) ............. 32 


Il Trovatore—excerptsyy.............. 
VIVALDI 
Wind Concertos, P.302, 129, 74, 73... ..cccccece 22 
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WAGNER Page 
Der Fliegende Hollander—excerptsy (mono also) 22 
Die Gotterdammerung—excerpts¥ 22, mono 22, 34 
Lohengrin—excerptsyy (mono also)............. 2 
Die Meistersinger—excerptsy (mono als 
Rienzi—excerptsy (mono also) 22 
Tannhauser—excerptsy (mono also) 22 










Tristan und Isolde—excerptsy..... 22, mono 22, 36 
Eis We AINE CONNIE or ckcesebesccevcees 3 
WEBER 
Der Freischutz—completeyy (mono also)........ 31 
SUV IGRE EE WO OR DANO os vo cece sees cceccusus 41 
CN CPNUNN Se arcs cs ecceusreuiaeae nce 35 
COLLECTIONS 
Brass Band Music—Black Dyke Mills Band ..... 41 
’Cello Recital— Janos Starker.................. 26 
Chinese Folk Songs and Dances................ 39 
The English Country Dancing Mastery (mono 
a Ee ere e CEES Pee Eee RE OE 23 
FOI. 5 6éiia oC Ue uN Se ab HORECCOL EAD ELAS 47 
Prench Poetry—jJean Vilar... <2... 2.2 <.0.cseses 33 
Guitar Recital—Laurindo Almeida ............. 36 
Historical Records—Gypsy Songs of Old Russia... 37 
—Enrico Caruso............. 37 
—Sigrid Onegin ............. 36 
Hungarian Folk Songs and Dances............. 39 
Language Course—French .................005 33 
Military Band Music—Band of the Coldstream 
Guards (mono also)... 41 
—Band of the Grenadier 
COM oc nice dees cans 41 
—Band of the Royal Military 
School of Music .... 41 
—Band of the Scots Guz irdsye 
CNG GENO. «0's cu wad nas 40 


Music for Brass Ensemble 
OUD FO CEU BN etek cance sar sseeecss 41 
Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances . 
Seandinavian Orchestral works—Oivin Fjeldstad 40 


Traditional Airs and Hymns—Salli Terri...... 29 
Various Overtures—Band of the Scots Gu: urs 
IO GN nck wea hv cameos redeewes 40 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


ty AND FIRST REVIEWS 


TREVOR HARVEY . 
WILLIAM S. MANN 


DERYCK COOKE ROGER FISKE 
MALCOLM MACDONALD . 


ALEC ROBERTSON’ ._ LIONEL SALTER 





* indicates a stereophonic recording 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH. Violin Concertos. 


BWV 1041 
in A minor; BWV1042 in E major. 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Robert 
Masters Chamber Orchestra direc- 
ted by Yehudi Menuhin. Concerto 
in D minor for two violins, BWV1043. 
Yehudi Menuhin and Christian 
Ferras (violins), Festival Chamber 
Orchestra directed by Yehudi Menu- 
hin. H.M.V. 6 ASD346 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono ALP1760 
(3/60). 
Concertcs, BWV 1041-2—Stereo: 

Michelucci, Ayo, I Musici (5/60) SABL142 


This is being an annus mirabilis for Bach 
concerto recordings. The Menuhin stereo 
disc has all the virtues of the mono and 
almost none of the defects, which means 
that it is very good indeed. Thus the slow 
movements of the solo concertos open with a 
bass line that holds the attention as it 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
JEREMY NOBLE . ANDREW PORTER 
DENIS STEVENS . ROGER WIMBUSH 


should, whereas on the mono disc it sounds 
feeble. The stereo balance is wonderfully 
successful, with Menuhin on the right in the 
solo concertos, so that he is the more clearly 
contrasted with the first violins, while in the 
double concerto the two players can be 
clearly differentiated all the time; in this 
sort of music stereo pays splendid dividends. 
Menuhin has a good deal more personality 
and projects the music more than the 
soloists in the recent I Musici recording; he 
is of course a much greater player. Never- 
theless I Musici have a more precise 
ensemble and a more solid bass line 
generally. Both performances are unusually 
stylish, and perhaps it does not matter 
much which you have; but once you have 
heard either you are not likely to feel 
satisfied with any of the older versions. 
R.F. 


BARBER. Symphony No. 1, Op. 9. 

HARRIS. Symphony No. 3+. Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Hanson. 


Mercury @ MMAI1097 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). The item 


marked + was previously available on 
MRL2520 (7/57). 

This is perhaps Mercury’s most significant 
issue yet in their series devoted to American 
music, since it couples on a single disc the 
two American symphonies of our time 
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which have made by far the greatest impact 
on the world at large (the Harris was 
originally coupled with the less significant 
Fourth Symphony of Hanson). 

Both works belong to the nineteen- 
thirties, and both are single-movement 
affairs, but they are vastly different in 
character. Samuel Barber (now in his 
fiftieth year) is an eclectic, with strong 
leanings towards romanticism and a sure 
command of dramatic effect, but without 
any marked musical personality. The 
structure of his First Symphony is highly 
successful, weaving the traditional four 
movements into a continuous whole: the 
opening Allegro sets forth three themes, 
which are then developed and transformed 
to produce a Scherzo, an Andante, and a 
Finale. The work makes an immediate 
appeal to the ordinary music-lover, express- 
ing strong emotion by gestures of a familiar 
kind, but it undoubtedly suffers from 
disparity of style: Americanisms (such 
as the opening theme) mingle with pure 
late-romanticism (the Andante), cool neo- 
classicism (the Scherzo) and a sort of 
Brahmsian polyphony (the Finale—signi- 
ficantly enough a Passacaglia in E minor 
like the finale of Brahms’s Fourth). Ulti- 
mately, for all its strength and beauty, this 
is the work of a professional but academic 
composer without a voice of his own. 

Roy Harris, twelve years older than 
Barber, is a much more identifiable person- 
ality—a genuine twentieth-century Ameri- 
can, exploiting American folk elements in 
a highly original neo-classical way. Never- 
theless, although his Third Symphony has 
been widely acclaimed as an outstanding 
work, I feel that Harris just failed to bring 
off a very bold venture. As in Barber’s work, 
there are four sections, but they bear no 
relation to the conventional symphonic 
movements. There are hardly any themes 
as such: an opening contrapuntal section 
weaves long, flowing lines, which con- 
tinually change shape, into spare textures; 
in the ensuing pastoral section, the wocd- 
wind, against murmuring strings, throw out 
little scraps of melody which are never the 
same twice; then a short, stark thematic 
figure is jostled about in restless rhythms by 
the brass, at length; and finally, a kind of 
chorale on strings fights against this unavail- 
ingly, and there is a brief, tragic coda of a 
few fierce chords. Fascinating as most of 
this is, the difficulty is to see why at any one 
point the music should be what it is and not 
something else, in view of the lack of normal 
thematic logic and continuity; Harris him- 
self seems to have sensed this weakness, since 
he completely changed the coda after an 
early performance, and has apparently cut 





> on Nos. 1, 2 & 6 
‘i Bach © Sot 6000s 


Nos. 3, 4 & 5 

© SOL 60006 
Philomusica of London 
conducted by 

Thurston Dart 


Also available in mono 


Brandenburg : 
one 


> 
- 














LOISEAU-LYRE 











STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 
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out part of the pastoral section since the 
work was published. As against Barber’s 
risk-nothing success, this is a risk-everything 
failure—but it is vastly more characterful 
and exciting. 

Howard Hanson gives vital and compel- 
ling performances of both works, though in 
places he hurries the music along in defiance 
of the markings (return of the main theme 
of Barber’s Andante, and around Figure 18 
in the Harris, for example). The recordings 
are first-rate, apart from a tendency to 
spotlight the rather wheezy bass-clarinettist 
in the Barber and to lose the other clarinets 
from time to time. D.C. 


BARTOK. (a) Rumanian Folk Dances. 
(6) Two Rumanian Dances, Op. 8a. 

KODALY. (c) Dances from Galanta. 
(d) Dances from Marroszek. (a) 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
(6,c and d) Philharmonia Hungar- 
ica, all conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Mercury @ MMAI1077: © AMS 
16027 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. 
P.T.). Item (a) is available on the 
Mono record only and previously 
appeared on MRL2595(1/58). 

This is the first appearance in our cata- 
logues of Barték’s Two Rumanian Dances, 
Opus 8a, composed (for piano) in 1909-10, 
and orchestrated in 1939 by Leo Weiner. 
The themes are “invented” folk material: 
that is to say, they are original melodies 
composed in the style and spirit of Rumanian 
folk tunes. What Stevens calls the ‘‘rugged”’ 
writing of the piano version becomes vital 
and colourful orchestration in the tran- 
scription: it is not colour which comes from 
splashy orchestration, but rather from using 
a few instruments vividly. The pieces are 
vigorous in rhythm, bold in design, not 
sketches, but quite substantial, and alto- 
gether fascinating. They make a most 
welcome addition to the recorded repertory. 

Weiner (assuming that it is his orches- 
tration which Dorati has used) presumably 
took as his model the composer’s own 
transcription of the seven Rumanian Folk 
Dances from Hungary, composed in 1915 and 
orchestrated two years later. These are 
genuine fiddle-tunes collected by Barték in 
Transylvania, freely and boldly harmonised. 
This “track”, which appears only in the 
mono edition of the present record, was also 
used on Mercury MRL2565, together with 
Bartok’s Hungarian Sketches and Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos Suite. R.F. “did not feel that 
Dorati was at home in this music’, and 
evidenced the strict tempo to which he held 
the fourth Dance. ‘Plod” was his word. 
It does not strike me this way, and I much 
enjoyed Dorati’s way with these seven well- 
contrasted short pieces. 

The Dances from Marroszek and from 
Galanta are old favourites in the record 
catalogues. It is interesting to compare 
Kodaly’s “‘lusher’” harmonies with Barték’s 
more bracing ones, and Kodaly’s richer- 
toned orchestrations with Bartdk’s more 
spare ones. These new performances are 
the best of all, in my view. Dorati, a splendid 
conductor, shines not only in Stravinsky, 
but also in the music of his native Hungary. 
The playing of the Philharmonia Hungarica 
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is strong and colourful, and excellently 
recorded. The mono is fine, the stereo even 
finer. Even though it means foregoing the 
Seven Rumanian Dances (which are short, 
the sum of them being not much longer 
than one of the Opus 8a pieces), if you 
have stereo equipment I should make for 
the stereo disc. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. (a) No. | 
in C major, Op. 21; (4) No. 8 in F 
major, Op. 93f. (a) Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by John 
Pritchard, (>) Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Paul van 
Kempen. Philips @ GBL5539 (12 in., 
16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). The item 
marked + has previously appeared on 
ABL3031 (4/55). 

Pritchard gets some nice playing from the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, though the 
ensemble is a little rough round the edges 
here and there; but then it usually is with 
this orchestra. The music is presented 
sensibly and without either frills or thrills. 
I would have liked more timps, especially in 
the finale at such places as bar 30, and less 
woodwind near the start of the first move- 
ment allegro, where they seem unduly 
favoured by a near microphone. Subse- 
quently the balance is good, as is the quality 
of the sound. 

Van Kempen’s version of the Eighth was 
originally issued as a fill-up to Van Otterloo’s 
version of the Ninth. T.H. found it ‘‘un- 
smiling’, and so do ‘I. The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic is frankly a better orchestra than 
the V.S.O., and the playing all through 
has a military precision which for some 
people may compensate for the lack of 
affection the conductor appears to feel for 
the music; for instance the second sub- 
jects of the first and Jast movements should 
surely be phrased with more loving care 
than this. Tempi are brisk, except in the 
finale which is taken just sufficiently slowly 
for the repeated triplet quavers to be appre- 
ciated. Usually one only hears them as a 
blur, and I found this tempo attractive, 
and the expertise of the string players both 
astonishing and delightful. Much trouble 
has been taken to see that tunes “come 
through”’, and there is quite a lot to be said 
for this performance, in spite of its compara- 
tive inexpressiveness. Pitch seems to drop 
infinitessimally at the end. This record, 
though not outstanding, is good value for 
money. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67. Fidelio Overture, 
Op. 72. Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen 
Jochum. D.G.G. @ LPM18578: 
© SLPM138024 (12 in., 30s. plus 
Os, 9052.7.) 


Stereo: 

Suisse, Ansermet 

Berlin P.O., Maazel 

Berlin P.O., Cluytens 

Hamburg P.O., Keilberth 

V.S.0., Otterloo (11/59) SCFL109 

V.P.O., Solti (12/59) SXL2124 

I find it a pleasure to be able to recom- 

mend a D.G.G. Jochum/Beethoven disc 
wholeheartedly for once, having been 
rather hard on several previous ones. The 


performance is as finely organised and 


(10/58) SXL2003 
(3/59) SLPM138008 
(3/59) ASD267 
(11/59) SMA2 
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beautifully played as is usual with Jochum 
and his orchestra, and—more important— 
the interpretation is eminently sane and 
straightforward, without any fads and 
fancies. The tempi are on the broad side 
throughout (I myself prefer the more tense 
conception of Cluytens and the more 
dramatic approach of Van Otterloo), but if 
you sympathise with Jochum’s rather monu- 
mental view of the work, this is the best 
version available, being definitely the best- 
brought-off. For full measure, there is a 
vital and glowing performance of the 
Fidelio Overture. 

This is one of the finest recordings I have 
heard for some time—in both mono and 
stereo: the perspective is just right—neither 
too near nor too far, the balance meticulous, 
the quality lifelike and the stereo sound 
most spacious. D.C. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in F 
major, Op. 68, “Pastoral”. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Rafael Kubelik. H.M.V. Q 
ALP1771 (12in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d, 
P.T.). Announced for release in stereo 
on ASD349. 

J.N., our regular Pastoral reviewer, is on 
holiday, and so this version falls to me, one 
who is well out of date as to the compe- 
tition, and I must leave him to come back 
to Kubelik’s reading when he next deals 
with the symphony. 

He may care for Kubelik’s rather con- 
sciously artistic treatment of the first two 
movements more than I do, the impression 
of an elegant romantic poet wandering 
down the flowery lanes and averting his 
gaze scrupulously from any of the more 
primitive aspects of rural life. I am sure 
that a true account of the Pastoral should 
have a whiff of the midden about it. There 
is more robustness in the scherzo, especially 
its trio section, and in the Storm which goes 
very fast (minim = 100) and sounds almost 
like the one the Flying Dutchman sailed 
through. The finale is fundamentally the 
most strongly shaped and vigorous move- 
ment in this performance; and, until the 
epilogue, four pages from the end, Kubelik 
and the R.P.O. avoid the sloppy rhythm 
which dogs the rest of the disc—the slow 
movement simply falls to pieces because the 
pulse is so slack, and the start of the scherzo 
encourages Kubelik to weaken the second 
and third beats of each bar. The sound is 
slightly woolly without the wide range that 
one expects from an ALP disc, though some 
of the wind playing comes over nicely. 
Kubelik repeats the exposition of the first 
movement, by the way. W.S.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral’’. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra  con- 
ducted by Karel Sejna. Parliament 
@ PLP105 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 
5s. 63d. P.T.). Imported pressing. 

In fairness to hi-fi addicts I should make 
clear straightaway that this is not a new 
recording. Although it has not been 
issued previously in this country it appears 
to have come out originaily on 78s some 
time before 1953. With this in mind you 
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will hardly expect the most realistic sound 
that the gramophone is capable of giving 
—and in fact some of the passages involving 
the full orchestra are rather screamy; on 
the other hand the actual internal balance 
of the orchestra is very good, better than 
many more recent discs that sell at higher 
prices. While we are on technical matters 
I should also point out that the first quaver 
of the whole symphony (the violas’ and 
cellos’ drone) has been clipped off, that 
there is a slight break (which may even be 
the conductor’s doing) before the tremolo 
D flat that begins the Storm, and an 
audible tape-join before the final move- 
ment. 


When these things have been said, how- 
ever, the fact remains that this is a very 
enjoyable performance, that succeeds parti- 
cularly well in bringing out the rustic 
elements of the score. This is partly due to 
the actual instruments used by the Czech 
Philharmonic; their oboes and clarinets 
have a splendidly forthright and distinctive 
tone that by no means precludes delicacy 
of phrasing, and the horn-playing is also 
well above average. Partly too it is due to 
the conductor. Sejna really seems to know 
the folk-music (and above all the folk 
dances) that underlie Beethoven’s material 
in the first and third movements. He 
phrases them not only with point but with 
just that touch of rubato that shows a 
native’s understanding of the music. He 
is not comparable as an architect to the 
greatest conductors who have recorded this 
symphony—Klemperer, Toscanini, Kleiber, 
Walter—but he gives nevertheless a very 
attractive reading that holds its own with 
its competitors in this price-range. J.N. 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 61. David Oistrakh 
(violin), French National Radio 
Orchestra conducted by André Cluy- 
tens. Columbia @ SAX2315 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
33CX1672 (5/60). 

Heifetz, Boston S.O., Munch (10/59) SB2047 
I complained that in the mono version 
Oistrakh was too near the microphone, 
but for some reason the stereo disc is much 
better balanced, and I enjoyed it very 
much indeed. Oistrakh still sounds a little 
out of tune here and there (it is of course 
the same performance), but comparing his 
playing after the first movement cadenza 
with that of Heifetz I felt no shadow of 
doubt that expression is much more 
important than perfect intonation. Oistrakh 
feels every bar of the music whereas Heifetz, 
technically immaculate, sounds almost off- 
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hand by comparison. Cluytens lags a little 
here and there in his accompanying, but 
on the whole he admirably shapes his 
playing to accord with his soloist. Oistrakh’s 
is a tremendous and moving performance, 
to which the stereo recording does full 
justice. RF. 


BEETHOVEN. Overtures. Coriolan, 
Op. 62; Leonora No. 3, Op. 72a; 
Fidelio, Op 72b; Consecration of the 


House, Op. 124; Egmont, Op. 84. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 
Igor Markevich. D.G.G. @ 


LPM18575 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Stereo: SLPM138039 (1/60). 

I must have been in a very uncharitable 
mood when I reviewed the stereo version 
of this disc in January. Playing it again, in 
comparison with the new mono issue, I still 
find the too-too-French brass wind tone 
rather offputting, and the acoustic some- 
what dead; but the general sound is 
sufficiently firm and clear to allow enjoy- 
ment of Markevich’s performances which 
are, as I said, “‘spacious, well-shaped, and 
full of weight, drive, and dramatic power”. 
The mono version differs hardly at all from 
the stereo in general quality; anyone looking 
for an anthology of Beethoven overtures 
would do well to try this disc—starting with 
The Consecration of the House, to see how he 
reacts to the Lamoureux trombones and 
bassoons. D.C. 


BIZET. Carmen Suite. 

RAVEL. Bolero. Hampshire Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Cyril Holloway. Gala 
@ GLP366 (12 in., 12s. 7d. plus 
4s. 2d. P.T.) 

This is a definite bargain in the light 
classical field: it offers ten-inch rather thana 
twelve-inch measure of music (about 26 
minutes), but at a price below the cheapest 
ten-inch disc. The Carmen Suite—the 
familiar Suite No. 1, with a few additions— 
is excellently played, with vital rhythm and 
precise phrasing. Ravel’s Bolero—described 
on the sales-talk sleeve-note as “a major 
work of Ravel” (!)—is not quite so successful ; 
every now and then one of the soloists 
strays slightly from the beat, and the side- 
drum rhythm gets momentarily out of focus. 
Nevertheless, this did not prevent the work 
from having its usual hypnotic effect on me. 

The recording—an extremely vivid one— 
has a bad fault which Gala should guard 
against in future: at the end of cach of the 
Carmen movements a tape cut has excised 
the reverberation of the final chord. D.C. 


*BIZET. Carmen—Suite. L’Arlésienne 
—Suites Nos. | and 2. Lamoureux 
Orchestra conducted by Antal 
Dorati. Fontana @ SCFL117 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I thoroughly enjoyed listening to Dorati’s 
sensitive and meticulous performances of 
these works, which are excellently recorded. 
That of L’ Arlésienne has, of course, to com- 
pete with Beecham’s, which T.H. declares 
to be unapproachable; I haven’t heard 
that disc, but I’m willing to take his word 
for it, remembering a superb performance 
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which Sir Thomas gave at the Proms a few 
years ago. Dorati does not take such an 
affectionate a view of the music as Beecham. 
His tempi are on the quickish side; this is 
most welcome in the Intermezzo, since it 
safeguards the saxophone solo against senti- 
mentality, but it rather lessens the capti- 
vating effect of things like the first Minuet 
and the Adagietto, and in the Prelude it leads 
to a lapse from the otherwise impeccable 
ensemble. The Carmen Suite, equally well 
played and recorded, is a generous offering 
—seven movements including the Danse 
Bohéme and the Habajiera (which I find rather 
ineffective without the voice). On its own 
merits, this is a most attractive record, but 
I would advise testing it against the 
Beecham before making up your mind. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips @ ABL3283 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Stereo: SABL124 
(10/59). 

I welcomed this performance when the 
stereo version appeared, as a good, vital 
reading that might be a most acceptable 
one to live with. It isn’t the most powerful 
on record nor the most lyrical, but van 
Beinum steers a successful course between 
and I enjoyed hearing his performance 
again. 

My only adverse criticism was that the 
stereo sound was sometimes too obviously 
directional, drawing attention to itself, and 
that doesn’t apply to this mono issue, of 
course, which sounded very well over my 
two speakers (especially with the top a 
little cut). The number of mono recordings 
of this symphony is now so great and includes 
so many fine ones—-and fine in so many 
different ways and readings—that it has 
become impossible to give clear recom- 
mendations; but I am pretty sure that this 
latest one will be very widely enjoyed. 

¥. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. St. Anthony Variations, 
Op. 56. Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Wolfgang 
Sawallisch. Philips @ ABL3286 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H. H.M.V. 
@ ALP1770 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
ay 
N.B. Ys S.0., Toscanini (5/59) (11/53) (RIRB10006 
V.P.O., » Schuricht ¢ (3/54 T2859 


PP... 3 /56 YN NC 16002 
Philh., Karajan (11/57) 38CX1355 


V.P.O., Kubelik 
Philh., Klemperer 
Berlin P.O., Kempe 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (9/59) MMA11049 
I grew up with Beecham’s 78 set of 
Brahms 2 and remember it with keen 
pleasure. It was light and sunny and full 
of charm, though perfectly strong; some 
people probably thought it a reading that 
lacked nobility. This new version is less 
charming, memory says, particularly in the 
third movement, and in the Adagio 
Beecham contributes comparatively little to 
the music. The outer movements are 
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sinewy and appreciatively phrased, without 
emotional exaggeration. ‘The whole thing 
is beautifully played and recorded. 

Sawallisch has much more to say about 
the work, in his version, and he ends by 
overstating his case and making it appear 
exaggerated. Where Beecham sets a tempo 
that will do for the whole movement, 
Sawallisch yields whenever some passing 
beauty attracts his ear, and so the tension 
drops. I liked his very expansive treatment 
of the Adagio, and the charm that he brings 
to the third movement, but as a whole the 
performance does not reflect his exceptional 
ability as a conductor. He fits the first three 
movements on to one side, filling side two 
with a muscular and straightforward ac- 
count of the St. Anthony Variations—you may 
find the finale rather hurried, but I enjoyed 
the enthusiasm it conveys. 

Of the available choices I favour those of 
Kempe and Karajan, but several others are 
fine too, notably Toscanini’s superb real- 
isation which still sounds well though not 
very warm in its reissued form. W.S.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Grand Overture in C 
major, Op. 115, ‘“Namensfeier”’. 
BRAHMS. Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 


Op. 98. Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Igor Markevich. 
D.G.G. @ LPM18567: © SLPM 


138032 (12 in., 30s; plus 9s. ‘9d. P:T.). 

BRAHMS. Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98. Academic Festival Over- 
ture, Op. 80. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra conducted by Eduard 
van Beinum. Philips @ ABL3310 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I suppose it was a sweet anti-chauvinist 
impartiality that led D.G.G. to entrust their 
new recording of Brahms No. 4 to a French 
orchestra. The distinctive timbre of a 
French orchestra doesn’t, in the event, fit 
nicely with Brahms’s orchestral writing, 
though in Beethoven’s splendid overture for 
the nameday of King Franz there is no 
apparent clash of intention and realisation. 
To hear the solemn horn call at the start of 
Brahms’ slow movement being pumped out 
as if through wobbly rubber is a disagreeable 
experience. Markevich doesn’t help the 
effect by adopting a painfully labouring 
tempo for this movement, and for the finale 
which sounds as if the orchestra was finding 
this unfamiliar music rather a trial to read. 
The third movement, fortunately, corrects 
any such misapprehension, for it is played 
with evident gusto. This leaves the first 
movement which is rhythmically untidy and 
disjointed in shape; the soft chords just 
before the recapitulation are the most 
impressive part of it. 

Van Beinum’s reading of the same 
symphony put me on my feet again after 
this unhappy performance. He was a fine 
Brahms conductor, and this version is an 
accurate memorial to the qualities that 
British audiences acclaimed during Van 
Beinum’s term as conductor of the L.P.O.: 
strength and elegance and a sure sense of 
beauty. There’s a suspicion of inappropriate 
perkiness in the main melody of the Adagio, 
and the finale builds to a rather tame coda 
(it should make ‘your hair stand on end), 
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but taken as a whole the performance is a 
convincing one, and it’s followed by an 
entirely delightful, twinkling account of the 
Academic Festival overture. This new Philips 
won’t oust Toscanini, Walter, Karajan, 
Klemperer, or Kempe from my preferred 
records of Brahms 4, but if you like the 
coupling it’s a safe recommendation—none 
of these other conductors has time for a 
fill-up. W.S.M. 


BRUCH. Kol Nidrei, Op. 47. Tibor de 
Machula (’ccllo), Hague Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Philips @ 
ABEI10179 (7in., Ils. plus 3s. 7d. 
PP, 2:) 

Tibor de Machula got a good notice in 
these columns last year for his playing of the 
Boccherini ’cello concerto and a bad one for 
his playing of the Dvorak. Max Bruch’s 
Adagio on Jewish themes needs more heart 
than mind, and De Machula rightly plays it 
with a sob, backed by warm tone and 
expressive phrasing. He sounds a shade 
near the microphone on side one, but this 
was probably necessary to get the ’cello 
through on side two, where Bruch brings in 
full orchestra including trombones (who have 
precisely ten bars). The orchestra is marked pp 
almost from start to finish, which you would 
not guess from listening to this record. The 
opening, for strings alone, is far too loud, 
and the string tone has a curious under- 
current of a swishy nature which fortunately 
is not shared by the solo ’cello. Otherwise 
the quality is pretty good. RiP. 


CORELLI. Twelve Concertos for String 
Orchestra and Harpsichord, Op. 5. 
No. 1 in D major; No. 2 in E minor; 
No. 3 in C major; No. 4 in F major 
(DL423/1); No. 5 in G minor; No. 6 in 
A major; No. 7 in D minor; No. 8 in 
E minor (DL423/2); No. 9 in A major; 
No. 10 in F major; No. 11 in E major; 
No. 12 in D minor, “La Follia” 
(DL423/3). Renato Biffoli and 
Giuseppe Magnani (violins), Nereo 
Gasperini (’cello), Bruno Canino 
(harpsichord), with Gli Accademici 
di Milano conducted by Dean 
Eckertsen. Vox @ DL423/1-3 (three 

12 in., 119s. 3d. including P.T.). 
Geminiani, although schooled in the 
Corelli tradition of violin-playing, was no 
slavish admirer of Corelli’s compositions. 
He is said to have criticized a certain lack 
of resource and variety in Corelli’s ideas, 
albeit they were founded on the solid rock 
of late baroque counterpoint, and con- 
sequently admirable as models or patterns. 
Geminiani felt it worth-while therefore to 
arrange twelve of Corelli’s sonatas (the 
complete Op. 5) as concerti grossi, “‘imita- 
ting his style’, as Burney tells us, “in 
composing additional parts to them [and 
manifesting] how much he respected the 
originals”. This was musically a failure, 
in spite of the labour of re-arranging the 
slender original and blowing it up to 
full-size concerto format. It is one thing 
to arrange a solo sonata as a concerto, by 
working out the figured bass and scoring 
the accompaniment for strings; it is quite 
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another matter to transform—or even 
attempt to transform—a basically monodic 
composition into a completely different 
form, for the essence of the concerto grosso 
is in tonal, dynamic and spatial contrasts, 
To put the argument into more modern 
terms, it might be possible to arrange 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata as a Violin 
Concerto by orchestrating the piano part; 
but even the most gifted arranger would be 
hard pressed to transform the original into 
a Triple Concerto! The average concerto 
grosso is a kind of triple concerto: a funda- 
mental opposition of a small solo group 
and a much larger ensemble. 

In this recording, Mr. Eckertsen has used 
Geminiani’s orchestral parts, with occasional 
reversion to Corelli’s original (Op. 5), 
Corelli’s ornaments as transmitted by 
others, and additional ornaments written 
by himself in imitation of Corelli’s. This 
peculiar farrago is thus neither the one 
text nor the other. 

Granted that this edition, from a 
scholarly point of view, is a mess, it would 
still have been possible to make music 
from the result. This however is where 
Mr. Eckertsen and his Milan Academics 
fail miserably. Their playing is heavy, 
plodding, and unimaginative; the tone of 
the soloists is unpleasant and under- 
nourished; the tempi are almost without 
exception poorly chosen. Add to this a 
harpsichord part which does little more 
than bang out block chords on every beat 
of every bar, sounding like somebody 
bouncing with monotonous regularity on an 
ancient spring-bedstead, and you will guess 
that the sound of these records is far from 
what might be desired. The recorded 
balance makes the strings far too forward: 
they all seem to be striving for a place in 
front of the microphone, so that there is no 
impression of a natural layout or normal 
acoustic. 

The editing of the tapes is poor. After 
the frequently recurring Phrygian cadences, 
requiring immediate resolution by way of 
an attacca, there is often a lengthy gap. 
Between one concerto and another, where 
a lengthy gap is needed, there is sometimes 
hardly a gap at all. Dr. Braunstein’s notes 
are perhaps unnecessarily detailed (bar- 
numbers are referred to, although no scores 
are published!) and in any case they appear 
in such small type that they are painful to 
read. Regretfully, I cannot recommend 
these records. D.S. 


DEBUSSY. Nocturnes: Nuages; Fétes. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Guido Cantelli. H.M.V. @ 
7ER5176 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

A posthumous legacy from the disco- 
graphy of the greatly gifted Italian con- 
ductor, presented in a convenient format 

(we must, alas, suppose that Cantelli did 

not get as far as recording the third 

Nocturne, Sirénes). Debussy suited Cantelli’s 

gift for balancing orchestral sound: the 

cool cclours of Nuages, and the fleeting 
panorama of Fétes are exquisitely realised, 
and amid all the evocation Cantelli scrupu- 
lously remembers that Debussy’s impression- 
ism was not a wishy-washy style but a lucid 
and articulate idiom. Clean texture was a 
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hallmark of Cantelli’s interpretative art; 
sometimes his readings were too tidy to 
communicate the heart of the matter, but 
in these performances his vision is real and 
vital. W.S.M. 


ENESCO. Symphony No. | in E fiat 
major, Op. 13. Rumanian State 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
George Georgescu. Artia @ ALP118 
(12 im, 30s... plus -9s. Sa: .P.F.). 
Imported pressing. 

I suppose we all think of Enesco as a 
great violinist who was also a great teacher, 
numbering Menuhin among his pupils, 
but few of us know more about him as a 
composer than that he wrote a Rumanian 
Rhapsody that has had some popularity. 
He is unplayed in our concert halls but 
there are a few records through which to 
get to know him—besides a couple of 
orchestral rhapsodies, a piano sonata played 
by no less an artist than Lipatti (Col. 
33C.X 1337) and a piano suite from Mindru 
Katz (Pye GCCL30111). Now comes this 
symphony under a conductor, Georgescu, 
whom we know to be greatly talented, so 
that, lacking a score, we can presume the 
performance to be authoritative. 

This Symphony No. | was first performed 
in 1906, an uncomfortable time away for 
us to assess it, neither distant nor recent 
enough. An uncomfortable time for a 
symphonic composer, too, for it must then 
have been very difficult to get away from 
the influence of Wagner and, even more, 
of Strauss. But according to the sleeve note 
Enesco’s ‘‘main preoccupation, by his own 
admission, was not necessarily with origin- 
ality but rather with the attempt to give 
fullest expression to his creative ideas’. 
It goes on to add that in this symphony 
this is “‘strinkingly obvious”’! Readers may 
be relieved to know that the kinder reading 
of this misprint is intended and I think it 
describes the music very fairly. It is often 
obvious, occasionally it is striking. The 
idiom isn’t strongly individual, yet there is 
plenty of vitality and it is altogether a well- 
written and quite agreeable work. Yet one 
may reasonably question whether it isn’t 
essential that a composer of a symphony 
should have originality, something essen- 
tially his own to say in an individual style 
and Enesco’s style is not strikingly personal. 
The first movement is the best, I think; the 
end of the slow movement shows an obvious 
debt to Strauss; the finale I enjoyed at 
first but found it didn’t wear very well. 

A quite interesting issue, in fact, in that 
it adds to our knowledge of a great musician 
(if not composer) but not something that 
we have greatly missed through not hearing 
before. 

The recording has a good sound if you 
cut the top a bit and add to the bass. My 
copy had some patches of poor surface but 
if you want to discover what a symphony by 
Enesco is like, you won’t bother — A 

(Just as we close for press we have been 
advised by Associated Recordings Limited 
that the Enesco Symphony reviewed above, 
together with Whitehall WH20019 (not so 
far reviewed), will not be released). 
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FALLA. The Three Cornered Hat— 


excerpts. 
RAVEL. Alborada del = gracioso. 
Daphnis and Chloe: Suite No. 2. 


Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Carlo Maria Giulini. Columbia 
@ 33CX1694 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Announced for release in stereo 


on SAX2341° 
Three Cornered Hat excerpts: Introduction and 
Dance of the Miller’s Wife; The Neighbours; The 
Miller’s Dance; Final Dance. 


Not one normally lacking for words, I 
find myself at a loss how to bring home to 
you the quite exceptional quality of this 
disc. I could marvel afresh at Ravel’s 
infinite orchestral craftsmanship and expat- 
iate on Falla’s evocacién and sly allusive 
comments: I could call Giulini’s readings 
superb, with an unerring instinct for tempo, 
rhythmic flow, phrasing, balance and 
instrumental subtlety that illuminates even 
familiar works like these and makes one 
hear them as if for the first time: I could 
lead three cheers for a conductor who 
doesn’t need to rush his fences in order to 
dazzle (e.g. in the General Dance of 
Daphnis): I could say the Philharmonia 
had surpassed itself, with a brilliance and 
delicacy which make the Alborada in 
particular one of the most ravishing per- 
formances I have ever heard: I could 
praise the engineers and declare this a 
really splendid recording which proves how 
satisfying the best mono can be: I could 
nominate this my Record of the Year. But 
the only thing to do really is to urge you 
to hear it for yourself. I won’t need to urge 
you to buy it: if, having heard it, you 
don’t feel you must have it, there’s some- 
thing wrong with one of us. And I don’t 
believe it’s me. L.S. 


HANDEL. Organ Concertos. No. 9 in 
B flat major, Op. 7, No. 3+; No. 10 in 
D minor, Op. 7, No. 4§; No. 11 in 
G minor, Op. 7, No. 5; No. 12 in 
B flat major, Op. 7, No. 6. Karl 
Richter (organ), Richter Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Rich- 


ter. Decca @ SXL2201 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Recorded 
on the organ of Mark’s Church, 


Munich. The items marked + and § 
have previously appeared on SEC5028 
(12/59) and SEC5037 (1/60) respec- 
tively. 

This disc completes Karl Richter’s 
notable recording of the Handel Organ 
Concertos, or, more accurately, of the two 
important sets, for there was a third set of 
six published in the composer’s lifetime 
which consists almost entirely of arrange- 
ments. Nos. 9 and 10 on the present record 
have already appeared on EPs, and were 
reviewed in these columns last December 
and January. Nos. 11 and 12 are not such 
great music; the ground bass movement in 
the middle of 11 is one of Handel’s grandest 
conceptions, but unfortunately he follows 
it with two rather slight dances in which 
the organ does not appear to play at all. 
But it is hard to believe that Handel kept 
quiet after the second movement, and 
Richter might well have filled in here and 
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there. Indeed it is one of his few failings 
that he does this so little. Quite often two- 
part writing, either for orchestra or for 
organ solo, is left in two parts because that 
is how the music was printed, but the 
figured bass shows that in fact someone 
supplied the inner harmonies. In No. 12 
Handel went so far as to specify that some 
of the tuttis should be senza organo, and 
this must imply that the organ did play in 
the other tuttis. Richter is over-reticent 
here too. This last concerto is a poor work, 
and in any case Handel did not write it as 
an organ concerto at all. The whole of 
this second set was only published after 
Handel’s death, being a good deal emended 
by Handel’s amanuensis Smith, and Smith 
was almost wholly responsible for this last 
concerto, knocking it up from a work for 
strings, oboes and bassoons. Richter plays 
it without his usual gusto, and hurries 
unduly during his ad lib. passages in the 
finale. But his playing in the earlier and 
better works is both stylish and delightful. 
The orchestra is spirited and precise, and 
it achieves some praiseworthy pianissimos. 
The organ is just what it should be for such 
music, and the recording beyond praise. 
R.F. 


JANACEK. (a) Suite for String Orch- 
estra. (5b) The Fiddler’s Child; 
The Ballad of Blanik Hill. (a) 
Prague Chamber Orchestra (with- 
out conductor), (6) Brno State Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Bretislay Bakala. Supraphon @ 
SUA10053 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
VY). 

This is an interesting record, for it intro- 
duces us to one of Janacek’s earliest com- 
positions, the Suite for Strings composed in 
1877, when he was 23 years old. It is 
hardly characteristic of the Janacek we 
know—I doubt whether many people would 
get the right answer if it were made the 
subject of a guessing game; and apparently 
Janacek was quite severe about it in later 
life. Nevertheless it is such an enjoyable 
piece of music that one is not surprised to 
learn that in Czechoslovakia it is quite 
frequently performed. There is a certain 
debt to Tchaikovsky, some to Beethoven 
(especially in the Scherzo), a delightfully 
delicate, archaic little movement called 
Sarabande on the sleeve, andante con moto on 
the label, and properly described by the 
note-writer as “an elegant gavotte’’, and a 
very beautiful, moving slow movement. 
The whole work has immense charm. The 
guessers would find their task hard because 
it is not quite like anything else: and wise 
after the event, we know why. For already 
an individual voice is beginning to colour 
the music. The Suite is beautifully played 
by the Prague Chamber Orchestra, and 
well recorded. 


In The Fiddler’s Child, a symphonic poem 
composed in 1912 and revised two years 
later, we hear the “third-period”, post- 
Jenufa Janacek, the sudden gestures which 
cut across the flow of the music, the “‘tiddly- 
fiddly” refrains, short melodic outbursts 
which recall the passionate phrases of the 
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prelude to the Garden Scene in Katya 
Kabanova—and the very clear and individual 
instrumental colouring, as if each instrument 
in the orchestra had been assigned a par- 
ticular part to play in the narration. The 
score is based on a ballad which tells how 
an old fiddler died, leaving behind an infant 
and his fiddle. One night he reappears in 
a dream, playing his fiddle and summoning 
his child away from misery to a heaven 
where he will live among angels and golden 
stars. In the morning the child is found 
dead, and the violin is gone. This is a 
fascinating, highly imaginative work, with 
both angry drama and tenderness and 
serenity in it. 

The Ballad of Blank Hill, also a symphonic 
poem, dates from 1920, and so is a fully 
mature, “fourth-period”’ (after the Prague 
production of Jenufa) composition. On 
Good Friday, Jira, a farmhand, enters 
Blanik Hill and there beholds the legendary 
knights who wait inside the mountain to 
help the Czech people in the hour of need. 
Jira falls asleep for a hundred years; when 
he awakes, he is amazed to find that the 
knights have exchanged their weapons for 
hoes and ploughs—for that is the kind of 
help that Czechoslovakia now needs. This 
is a dramatic piece. There is a fine passage 
when the mountainside opens; and there 
is constantly a sense of dance-rhythms 
lurking under the music, to be brought out 
fully into the open only as the piece moves 
towards its beautifully placed and worked 
apotheosis. Both symphonic poems are 
vividly performed, and well recorded. 

I am glad to hear every note that Janacek 
wrote—and Supraphon seems to be doing 
its best to see that I do—but in these reviews 
I have tried to indicate which Janacek 
records should form part of everyone’s 
musical experience, and which are recom- 
mended primarily to those who have a 
special interest in the composer. The present 
disc falls somewhere between these cate- 
gories. Whoever loves Katya, Jenufa and 
The Cunning Little Vixen, and owns recordings 
too of The Diary, the Sinfonietta, Youth, and 
the String Quartets, will then want to move 
on to this new record. On the other hand, 
those who love Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for 
Strings are also directed to the disc. I hope 
that it may procure occasional hearings for 
all three works in our concert programmes. 

A.P. 


LISZT. (a) Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
in C sharp minor. (b) Symphonic 
Poems: No. 3, Les Préludest; No. 6, 
Mazeppat; No. 9, Hungaria. (a) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Loibner, (5) 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo. 
Philips @ GBL5527 (12 in., 16s. 11d. 
plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). The items marked + 
have previously appeared on NBR6014 
(2/55). 

Apart from Loibner’s routine rendering 
of the Second Hungarian Rhapsody, which 
is not very well recorded, this is a most 
satisfying Liszt concert. Van Otterloo brings 
a vital sensitivity and a strong structural 
sense to bear on Hungaria (not otherwise 
available), making that rather diffuse work 
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sound much more convincing than usual; 
and the record also contains his excellent 
versions of Mazeppa and Les Préludes from a 
now-deleted ten-inch disc. His majestic 
Les Préludes may be outclassed by Furt- 
wangler’s (coupled with Wagner excerpts 
on H.M.V. ALP1220) and his full-blooded 
Mazeppa may lack the sheer virtuosity of 
Dean Dixon’s (Nixa NLP912—also con- 
taining a thrilling Hunnenschlacht and less 
successful accounts of Les Préludes and 
Orpheus); nevertheless, this is a splendid 
concert in its own right, and cheap at the 
price. The three tone-poems are extremely 
well recorded, though my pressing has a 
periodic click throughout much of Hungaria. 
D.C. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op. 90, “Italian’’. 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, D.759, “Unfinished”. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Wolfgang Sawallisch. Philips @ ABL 
3285; © SABL120 (12 in., 30s. plus 
8. Odi be ..). 

Sawallisch takes a very dynamic view of 
the Italian Symphony, reminding us that 
Mendelssohn was, after all, a contemporary 
of Berlioz. The first and last movements are 
whipped along at a spanking speed, with 
plenty of fierce accents; in the more lyrical 
music, there isn’t much repose, and this is 
true of the two relaxed central movements, 
which are played extellently but straight- 
forwardly, pressing on all the time. A 
glittering rather than a glowing perform- 
ance, in fact, but a very good one of its kind. 

The Unfinished Symphony is naturally not 
susceptible to such treatment; but here I 
find that Sawallisch goes too far to the 
opposite extreme, tending to “‘Brucknerise”’ 
the work. In the first movement, the 
passages involving the introductory ’cello 
and bass theme are taken much more 
broadly than the other material, which 
itself is slightly slower than a true Allegro 
moderato; and this, combined with an over- 
emphatic punching out of the ¢utti chords 
and a heavy treatment of the syncopated 
accompaniment figure (both with long 
bowings from the strings) replaces the mood 
of latent agitation with a kind of deep 
Teutonic brooding. The same criticisms 
apply to the equivalent features of the slow 
movement, which again is rather on the 
slow side. I feel that the subtle poetry and 
pathos of this symphony need a much 
lighter touch for their realisation. 

The recording of the Mendelssohn is 
vivid, though the strings have a slightly 
wiry quality, and the oboes and horns 
obtrude sometimes at the expense of the 
clarinets. The Schubert is less successful: 
the strings tend to sound a little furry, and 
they obscure the lovely woodwind themes 
in the slow movement (or is this the con- 
ductor’s fault for pressing so much on the 
accompaniment?). These remarks apply 
to both the stereo and mono issues; the 
latter has good separation and spread. If 
you want only one of these works, you 
should take into consideration Beecham’s 
ten-inch Jtalian (Fontana EFR2021) or 
Van Beinum’s ten-inch Unfinished (Philips 
GBR6502)—both of which have _ been 
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highly praised. Indeed, if you want both 
works, you would do well to test these 


recordings against the present disc, since | 


the overall cost will be exactly the same. 
D.C, 


MOUSSORGSKY. Pictures from an 
Exhibition. 


LISZT. Symphonic Poem—The Huns, © 
Suisse Romande Orchestra con.) 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. Decca © 

© SXL2195 (12 in, § 


@ LXT5565: 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 


Pictures, Stereo: 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Chicago, S.O., Reiner 


(9/59) SAX2261 


comment that “‘the Berlin Philharmonic is 
a far better orchestra than the London 
Symphony”. 
I want to make the point that what the 


critic should have said was that the Berlin | 
Philharmonic under Karajan (as it was in | 
this instance) plays better than the London ¥ 
Symphony under—well, under X., let uw 7 
The public, as well as critics, should © 
be aware that no orchestra will play at its f 
best, let alone even better than its best, | 
What, © 
indeed, would the Suisse Romande be |» 
And, one might add, 7 


say. 


under an uninspiring conductor. 


without Ansermet? 
without Decca? 


These reflections are prompted by yet © 
another wonderfully vivid and _ sensitive 7 
performance under Ansermet, with Decca 7 
once again giving him a fine recording. | 
Pictures from an Exhibition is not, I confess, 7 
one of my favourite works and I usually arm © 
myself with a score when I listen to a record © 
of it, so that I can interest myself in Ravel’s © 
orchestration of what seem to me the duller 7 
I put this disc on casually, only 7 
intending a preliminary sample of it, but 7 
I went on listening and I enjoyed every bit if 


patches. 








; f _ (10/58) SB2001 
Reading some reviews in an American © 
record magazine the other day I noticed a | 


Without arguing about that 
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of it for the first time. This was a little due © 


to Ansermet’s unerring sense for right speeds, | 
so that the whole thing is kept moving in | 


lively manner, but it was due far more to | 
his evocation of all the sounds and subtleties | 


of Ravel’s fascinating orchestration. 


So I never got round to following witha : 


score and a microscope, for it sticks out a 


mile the moment you start to listen that this 7 


is an outstanding performance. 
more, we are given a substantial bonus in 


Liszt’s symphonic Poem The Huns (Hunnen © 
schlacht)—most records spread the picture § 


gallery over both sides. 

The Huns was inspired by a fresco which 
showed the battle for Rome between Attila 
and Theodoric, when Theodoric’s Christians 
won, but only after such bitter fighting that 
the exhausted warriors, when it was all 


over, imagined they saw the spirits of the ‘ 
The | 
music, with its pious interludes on the organ | 
half-way through and its ‘“‘battle-music” 7 


dead still fighting in the heavens. 


does not really amount to much, but it 
remains a handsome gift, extra to a pet 


formance that is outstandingly worth having. 
T.H. § 
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MOZART. Symphonies. No. 36 in 
C major, K.425, “Linz”; No. 38 in 
D major, K.504. “Prague”. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Willem van Otterloo. Philips @ 
GBL5529 (12 in., 16s. Ild. plus 
5s. 7d. P.T.)- 


These are competent lively performances, 
and good value for money. At nearly 
twice the cost you can get much more 
imaginative playing (notably on the Beecham 
discs), but this record is clearly aimed at 
those who want to get to know this wonder- 
ful music as economically as possible and do 
not much care if the phrasing is unsubtle. 
To them it is recommended. The quality 
is quite good, though I do not care for the 
artificial prominence accorded to the 
bassoons. For some reason the Prague 
symphony is recorded at a much higher 
level than the Linz, and sounds a little 
stringy and on top of you. R.F. 


MOZART. Bassoon Concerto in B flat 
major, K.191. Leo Czermak (bas- 
soon), Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Bernhard Paum- 
gartner. Philips @ ABE10167 (7 in., 
Dis. plus:3s., 7d. P.T.): 

Woodwind connoisseurs may find it con- 
venient to have Mozart’s youthful Bassoon 
Concerto on a seven-inch disc—though they 
will have to turn over just as the second 
movement is getting under way. Leo 
Czermak produces a nice solid, sturdy 
sound, more like Archie Camden than 
Gwydion Brooke on the one hand and the 
French school on the other; he plays with 
ease and assurance and his cadenza in the 
first movement is a model of taste and 
brevity. The orchestral accompaniment is 
workmanlike if a little heavy, the recording 
as sound as a bell. D.C. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade, 
Op. 35. Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Jean Fournet 
with Walther Schneiderhan (solo 
violin). Fontana @ SCFLI110 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Paris Cons., Ansermet 
R.P.O., Beecham (10/58) ASD251 
L.S.O., Monteux (11/58) SB2003 

Scheherazade here gets neither the superb 
orchestral playing it wants nor the sumptu- 
ous recorded sound. The dreadfully dull 
playing must presumably be ascribed to 

Fournet who plods through the score, 

faithfully but without the slightest spark of 

imagination that I can detect. (And who 
permitted the very out-of-tune wind in the 
first E major chord ?) 


My notes on the second piece, The Tale 
of the Kalendar Prince, will serve to show the 
sort of playing this is: “‘not the remotest 
touch of capriccioso about the opening bassoon 
tune (what a dreary fellow the Prince was) 
—no sparkle or sense of vitality in the 
woodwind when they get the tune—some 
flabby string entries—trombones sound so 
unexciting”. Then the next piece, The 
Young Prince and Princess, ‘‘its main tune just 
played through—and how one tires of the 
over-loud percussion banging out the 
thythm after that”. 


(2/59) SXL2086 
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So we get to the recording, for the last 
point obviously may not have been the 
fault of conductor or players. The worse 
thing about it is that it lacks the very 
qualities we expect from stereo—spacious- 
ness and clarity. The full orchestra sounds 
really thick and certainly never achieves 
the resplendent richness and beauty of 
texture the music demands so imperatively. 
The solo violin begins as if he is somewhere 
at the back of the Albert Hall. 

This is another full-price Scheherazade and 
for the money you can have superb stereo 
performances from Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Pierre Monteux (in my opinion, in 
that order). T.H 


ROSSINI. Overtures. 
La Cenerentola; Semiramide; La 
Gazza Ladra. Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra conducted by Peter Maag. 
Decca @ LXT5556: © SXL2182 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

These are dapper performances of 
Rossini’s four longest overtures, brilliantly 
recorded. Whether they have quite the 
precision that Toscanini and _ Fricsay 
managed to get from greater orchestras is 
another matter, but at any rate they are 
not without eloquence and wit. The 
opening of William Tell is proof of the one, 
and the woodwind playing in Cinderella 

proof of the other. I cannot say that I 

much like the saxophonic horn tone in 

Semiramis, but this is merely a matter of 

taste. Altogether this is an enjoyable 

issue, and I only hope that Decca will soon 
find something more important for the 
admirable Mr. Maag to conduct for 

us. J.N 


William Tell; 


SCHUBERT. Symphonies. (a) No. 4 in 
C minor, D.417, “Tragic”; (6) No. 6 
in CG major, D.589. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by (a) 
Walter Susskind and (+) Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. Mercury @ 
MMA11079: *@ AMS16029 (12 in., 


28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
Symphony No. 4—Mono: 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 
London Mozart, Blech (2/54) CLPi010 
L.P.S.O., Dixon (12/54) NLP913 
Los Angeles P.O., Wallenstein 
(12/54) AXTL1059 


(5/53) LXT2779 


Berlin P.O., Markevich (1/56) DGM18221 
Symphony No. 6—Mono: 


Bamberg S.O., Couraud (6/58) PL10240 
Tidy-minded Schubertians will be pleased 
by the appearance of this record which does 
not clash with the new Beecham versions 
of the third and fifth symphonies. Schmidt- 
Isserstedt’s account of the little C major 
symphony is greatly preferable to its only 
current rival on disc, and this must be a 
clinching point for many people. But to 
hear Beecham’s readings of Schubert is to 
acquire an insight into this music which 
quickly grows dissatisfied with the merely 
adequate—and that is what fundamentally 
both these performances are. The rhythm 
of the first movement Allegro is decently set 
out by Schmidt-Isserstedt, but doesn’t lilt 
with the charms of the music. The wind 
solos are delivered with much artistry, but 
their ensemble just falls short of the spry 
precision that a Beecham obtains. It is an 
enjoyable but not a masterly performance. 
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Susskind’s reading of the Tragic Symphony 
sounds less well and, in point of style, is a 
good deal less perceptive; the symphony is 
rendered comfortable and extravert in 
emotion, bereft of the smiles and tears that 
the music enshrines. Of the alternatives 
listed above Harry Blech’s coupling of 
Nos. 4 and 5 seems to me the most enjoyable, 
though he takes the Andante very slowly 
—Susskind’s tempo is more Schubertian, 
but in the finale Susskind does not touch 
the heart as Blech immediately does. 

Beecham’s version of No. 6 is now only 
obtainable as a recorded tape—most regret- 
table, this. His performance of the Tragic 
is a wonderful one (even though he does 
make a cut in the finale), and we must hope 
for a record of it one day. 

In the mono version the strings sound a 
trifle woolly, the wind very clear and vivid. 
The stereo is more comfortable though 
rather dim; my copy of No. 4 had a sur- 
prisingly noisy surface. W.S.M. 


SCHUBERT. Symphonies. No. 3 in D 
major, D.200; No. 5 in B flat major, 
D.485. Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H. H.M.V. © 
ASD345 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Mono: ALP1743 (4/60). 

Symphony No. 5: 
Israel P.O., Solti (5/59) SXL2067 
I have only just written about these 
extremely charming and elegant perform- 
ances, and stereo adds to them only an 
enhancing aura and a certain extra tautness 
and control of texture (this may be illusory). 

Beecham’s tempo in the slow movement of 

No. 5 is unusually quick, and I begin to 

wonder if he does not over-emphasise the 

toughness of the first movement at the 
expense of a fluent tempo. In all the lively 
music, particularly when woodwind are 
involved, stereo allows greater charm and 
point, because of more presence, to the 
playing. However, mono collectors will be 
perfectly content with the version I reviewed 


last month. W.S.M. 


SHOSTAKOVICH. Symphony No. 7, 
“Leningrad”. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karel 
Ancerl. Parliament @ PLP127/1-2 
(two 12 in., 33s. 11d. plus Ils. Id. 
PY .); 

One of the lesser crimes of the Nazis was 
that they caused Shostakovich to spoil his 
Seventh Symphony. In 1941, the thirty-five- 
year-old composer’s native city of Leningrad 
was besieged by the German armies, and 
he insisted on remaining there with the 
defenders. When not engaged in fire- 
fighting, he worked on a big symphony 
intended to proclaim the spirit of Russia 
against the invaders, and it had an 
enormous succés d’occasion, not only in 
Russia, but all over the free world. A 
microfilm of the score was flown from 
Moscow to Teheran, Cairo and finally New 
York, where Toscanini conducted the work 
in July 1942. 

But once the excitement had died down, 
and the work ceased to be listened to as a 
human document, it became clear that 
there was one thing very wrong with it as 
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a piece of music. In the first movement, 
Shostakovich intended to represent ‘“‘the 
happy life of the people disrupted by the 
ominous force of war’’: the “happy life” 
part is fine, and arouses the highest expec- 
tations, but the “‘war’’ section is one of the 
most inartistic passages of music ever 
written. It is understandable that in 
bombed and burning Leningrad the com- 
poser could hardly command the detach- 
ment essential to represent war in purely 
musical terms—as Holst did in Mars, and 
Nielsen and Vaughan Williams in their 
fifth and sixth symphonies respectively. 
Shostakovich’s hatred of the invaders boiled 
over, and he attempted a vicious satire of 
the mechanised brutality and stupidity of 
the Nazi armies, which only succeeded in 
taking on some of the worst aspects of what 
it tried to parody, being empty, tasteless, 
blatant and monumentally boring. Against 
an incessant characterless side-drum rhythm, 
a long repetitive march-tune of the utmost 
banality (intended as pompously Germanic, 
but not even succeeding in that) is repeated 
twelve times, getting louder and louder, 
with an ostinato accompaniment of the well- 
known and ludicrous ‘*pom-tiddly-om-pom”’ 
cliché. One can sympathise with the com- 
poser’s loss of all sense of proportion, but the 
whole _passage—nine-and-a-half endless 
minutes of inanity replacing a development 
—is a lamentable blot on what is otherwise 
despite occasional longueurs, a first-rate work. 
The “‘war’’ section climaxes in a genuinely 
tragic recapitulation; the second movement 
(‘memories of pre-war days’’) is an attrac- 
tively jogging scherzo, full of plaintive charm; 
the big Adagio (“ecstatic love of life and 
nature’’) is one of Shostakovich’s finest, and 
the finale (“‘approaching victory’’) fulfils its 
expressive intention without triteness or 
bombast. 

All this makes it well worth investing in 
2. record of the work, despite its one terrible 
flaw. Karel Ancerl and the Czech Philhar- 
monic give an outstanding performance 
(though I am surprised that the moving 
pianissimo ’cello and bass passage at the end 
of the first movement is played so heavily). 
The recording, apart from a perhaps under- 
standable funking of the first movement’s 
climax, is most vivid (occasionally a little too 
much so in some of the woodwind solos). 
Parliament are to be congratulated on 
offering the two discs (inevitable in view of 
the work’s length) for little more than the 
price of one. D.C. 


SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 2 in D major, 


Op. 43. London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. R.C.A. @ RBI16186; 
© SB2070 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 
Pt). 
Stereo: 


Philharmonia, Kletzki (12/59) SAX2280 
Kletzki’s performance of this symphony 
was described by those who reviewed it as 
high-powered and tremendously exciting. 
So it is; but the astonishing old Frenchman 
yields nothing to his younger rival in these 
qualities. Indeed, I am not sure that he 
doesn’t out-do Kletzki but that impression 
may be due to the exceptional brilliance of 
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this newer recording. (The mono record 
of the Columbia came out in June 1956, 
so that both versions must have been made 
at least four years ago.) The Columbia 
is certainly very good and nobody who has 
it need feel dissatisfied, but the R.C.A. is 
astonishingly clear and detailed, as well 
as being of wonderfully round general 
quality, in both mono and stereo. 

The performance is stunning; the virtuo- 
sity of the L.S.O. under this conductor is in 
itself well worth hearing. I confess that 
when I first listened to the record I was 
under the impression that it was the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which Monteux so 
often conducts, and I thought they were in 
exceptional form; it was a real pleasure to 
discover my mistake and to realise once 
again what a marvellous orchestra the 
L.S.O is these days. 

Monteux’s performance is tremendously 
virile, yet he gives us the full emotional 
treatment, too; indeed, the scherzo’s slow 
interludes have here and there almost too 
much sheer sentiment for me. But that is 
to cavil and that is out of place in a 
performance as triumphant as this. 

There is only one thing I must warn 
purists about. At the four bars that lead 
into the finale Monteux adds trumpets to 
the horns. This makes it all very brilliant, 
of course, but I prefer the composer’s 
scoring (as does Kletzki) simply because 
the trumpet sound added to the horns 
detracts from the effect ‘of the real trumpet 
parts. 

Still, this very exciting performance and 
recording is certainly my choice. Das 


SIBELIUS. Finlandia; Valse Triste. 
Concertegebouw Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips @ ABE10162: @ SABE2002 
(7 in., Lis. plus'3s. 7d. F.1,). 

Finlandia is given a most exciting per- 
formance on this disc, and sounds almost 
equally good in mono and stereo. (My 
stereo copy has a repeating groove near the 
start.) This music does not usually hang 
together so well. Valse triste receives a less 
outstanding performance, though it is nicely 
played. The quiet ending on divisi violins 
is one of several moments when the stereo 
version seemed preferable. The mono 
suffers from some “‘wow’’ in the latter half 
of this piece, as also from a faint low rumble 
in Finlandia. But the stereo disc can be 
recommended. R.F. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Ein Helden- 
leben. London Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Leopold Ludwig. 
Top Rank @ BUY003 (12 in., 16s. 8d. 
plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). 
V.P.O., Krauss (1: 
Dresden Staatskapelle, Boehm (4 
Berlin P.O., Karajan (12/59) LPM18550 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati 

(2/58) (1/60) (R) MMA11069 

Top Rank have certainly produced a 
winner here. Leopold Ludwig rises very 
near to the lofty heights of Krauss and 

Karajan; the L.S.O. are not far behind the 

Vienna and Berlin Philharmonic; the 

recording is definitely the best of the whole 

bunch; and the price will no doubt be the 
most welcome aspect of all to many people. 
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Ludwig’s interpretation is on the whole 
nearer to Krauss than Karajan, concen- 
trating on full-blooded drive rather than on 
breadth of span. The opening section and 
the battle music have a fine impetuosity; 
nevertheless, the love-scene is as spacious 
and long-drawn as one could wish, and the 
final section is ennobled, Karajan-wise, by 
being presented with restraint, in a hushed 
undertone. Where Ludwig is not so satisfy- 
ing is in the critics’ section—the woodwind 
do not so much snarl spitefully as abuse 
rowdily—and in the violin’s solo’s portrait of 
Mrs. Strauss: humour is the key here, and 
although Hugh Maguire plays most beauti- 
fully (as he does in the closing section), the 
volatile, wildcat aspect of the lady is rather 
lost sight of. There is undoubtedly a 
touch of distinction in both the other con- 
ductors which Ludwig lacks—particularly 
in the matter of orchestral tone-mixing— 
and Vienna and Berlin slightly excel 
London in depth of string and horn tone; 
but all the same, this is a thrilling per- 
formance, finely played. 

The recording is on a very high level: 
while lacking the rich glow of the Karajan/ 
D.G.G., it is far more vivid, and reproduces 
Strauss’s clangorous climaxes at full blast 
without congestion or distortion. D.C, 


STRAVINSKY. Petrushka Ballet Suite 
—complete (Original Version). Lon 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Eugene Goossens. Top Rank 
@ BUY007 (12 in., 16s. 8d. plus 
OS. 4u bees) s 
New York P.O., Mitropoulos 
Paris Cons., Monteux (12/57) RB16047 
Suisse, Ansermet (6/58) LXT5425 

Reviewing the latest Ansermet version 
of this superb ballet score, I remarked that 
there was little to choose between his 
version and that of Monteux, since both 
were wonderfully vivid, with just a few 
occasional rhythmic lapses. In this new 
recording conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens I am afraid the rhythmic in- 
accuracies are far more numerous and 
pronounced, and there are also a number of 
places where the punctilious rigidity of 
tempo so essential to Stravinsky is simply 
not maintained. The London Symphony 
Orchestra has been playing so well recently 
that one is reluctant to blame them for 
loose chording and ragged entries, but in 
any case there are far too many instances 
of both faults here. 

In general, then, this new record does 
not offer much competition to the versions 
in the higher price-range, of which I myself 
should be inclined to prefer Monteux, who 
also offers an excellent version of the Firebird 
Suite on the same disc. Compared with its 
rivals in the cheaper range, Goossens’ 
reading is a more attractive buy. The 
recording is full and rather too resonant for 
an opulent score which nevertheless needs 
to sound clear at all times; at the end the 
level is raised (or a special microphone 
brought up) to a point at which one can 
clearly hear the click of the bassoon keys. 
Of these cheap versions, Mitropoulos’ 
(19s. 103d.) is more efficiently played, but 
marred by eccentricities of tempo, while 
Ansermet’s older version (Ace of Clubs 


(1/55) (R)GBR6519 
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wondertul performances 


enhanced by Stereo Sound 








Schubert Symphonies Sir Thomas 
Numbers 3 and 5 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Beecham 


ASD 345 (STEREO) 
ALP 1743 (MONO) BART., C.H 

















“Trout” Quintet Amadeus Quartet 


*ASD 322 (STEREO) 


NORBERT BRAININ. PETER SCHIDLOF, 
ALP 1733 (MONO) 


MARTIN LOVETT with 
J. EOWARD MERRETT (Double-Bass) 


RACH > VIGUIN CANCERTOS « MENLNEN 


EES 


YEHUDI 
MENUHIN 


_— Bach Double Concerto in D minor Yehudi 


with Christian Ferras, Violin 


Concerto in A minor Menuhin 


Concerto in E major 
*ASD 346 (STEREO) 
(ALP 1760 MONO) 
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ACL31, 21s.) is less glamorous in sound 
than the new one, All the same, Ansermet’s 
is the version I should prefer if I were after 


a cheap Petrushka myself. J.N. 
SUK. Ripening, Op. 34. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Vaclav Talich. Supraphon @ 
LPV343 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Josef Suk, outstanding among Czecho- 
slovakia’s late romantic composers, was a 
pupil of Dvorak, and married Dvorak’s 
daughter Otilia. His finest and most famous 
work is the noble Asrael Symphony (recorded 
on Supraphon LPV269-70), which he com- 
posed in his early thirties, as a memorial to 
Dvorak and Otilia, who died within a year 
of one another. The symphonic poem 
Ripening was written some ten years later, 


- during the first world war. Having for its 


motto part of a poem by the Czech symbolist 
Antonin Sova, it is a work on the scale of 
Richard Strauss’s later tone-poems; scored 
for a large orchestra, it recalls Strauss in its 
ramifying complexity and occasionally in 


- elements of style. The musical language in 


general, however, is rather more persistently 
chromatic than Strauss’s, even suggesting 
at times a much more dynamic Delius; it 
is certainly in keeping with the subject— 
man amid nature ripening from the seed to 
full maturity. The work moves from a 
delicate slow introduction (a “germinal” 
section), through an agitated Allegro 
(“youth”), a big romantic Adagio (‘the 
spell of love”), a heavy sombre movement 
(“suffering”), and a powerful fast fugue 
(on a subject which is a cross between those 
in Scarlatti’s Cat’s Fugue and Strauss’s 
Karathustra), to a triumphal paean (“‘matur- 
ity”) and a relaxed coda (‘‘quietude”’ and 
“‘wisdom’’), in which women’s voices appear 
for a few bars. The music is not as preten- 
tious as the programme would suggest; 
further information is given in the excellent 


- sleeve-note by “‘Dr. SI-El’’. 


I cannot offer any opinion as to the 
effectiveness of the work, or the quality of 
the performance, owing to the defectiveness 
of the recording. It sounds as if the music 
is over-complex and too thickly scored, and 
the performance, though showing an admir- 
able grasp of the tonal structure (Talich 
conducted the first performance), is not as 
precise in the complex detail as it might be. 
But this is partially guesswork, since every- 
thing is lost in a haze, in which the all- 
important first violins are scarcely audible 
throughout. Bc 


“TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 1 


in B flat minor, Op. 23. Clifford 
Curzon (piano), Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Georg Solti. Decca @ BR3042 (10 in., 
15s. plus 4s. 104d. P.T.). Stereo: 
SXL2114 (6/59). 

I would place Curzon at the head of all 
the recorded exponents of the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto (the only possible rival 
being Van Cliburn). Although not by 
nature a heavyweight pianist, Curzon 
throws himself into the work with might and 
main, and brings off, by and large, a big, 
broad, passionate, romantic performance. 
Needless to say, his handling of the lyrical 
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elements is ravishing, particularly the main 
theme of the slow movement, which sings 
most beautifully. 


The new mono issue is slightly brighter 
and clearer in detail than the stereo, 
though it has the same weaknesses—rather 
coarse strings and thin piano tone. But 
none of the recordings of this work is 
outstanding; and since this is as good as any, 
and is offered at such a low price, it is 
obviously the one to invest in. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35. Nathan Milstein 


(violin), Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by William 
Steinberg. Capitol @ P8512: 


© SP8512 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). 


Stereo: 

Campoli, L.S.O., Argenta 

Heifetz, Chicago S.O., Reiner (10/58) SB2002 

Ferras, Philh., Silvestri (7/59) ASD278 

Morini, Philharmonic S.O. of London, Rodzinski 
(5/60) WST14017 


Milstein gives a masterly performance of 
this concerto: his virtuosity in the finale is 
absolutely breathtaking, not even yielding 
place to Heifetz; and in the Canzonetta, 
his beautifully intimate expressiveness is 
only surpassed by the exquisite playing of 
Ferras. The first movement is superbly 
played, too, but I find it rather disappointing 
from the expressive point of view: taken at 
a quicker tempo than usual, it presses on 
rather impatiently, and the lovely lyrical 
themes are not treated with much affection. 
I should add that this impression is accen- 
tuated by the stereo recording which (in the 
first movement particularly) thrusts the 
violin right to the fore, making the tone 
pretty steely; in the mono version, which 
has a much more equal balance, Milstein’s 
playing in this movement sounds consider- 
ably less tough and unyielding. 

In fact, I begin to wonder just how much 
one’s reaction to ® violinist, in a concerto 
recording, is conditioned by the balance. 
Heifetz seems much too “grand manner” 
for this lyrical work, and Campoli too heavy, 
but they are the two who are too near to 
the microphone. Morini is appropriately 
gentle and lyrical, but then, she is farther 
away; and as with the present disc, she is 
more satisfying in mono than in stereo, 
owing to a better balance. Ferras sounds 
by far the most intimate, but after all, the 
balance is the most lifelike, being very near 
to what one hears in a concert hall (he is 
the only one who appears to play really 
quietly in the Canzonetta). There seems 
to be a great danger, in stereo recording, of 
spotlighting a violin concerto soloist excess- 
ively, which engineers in general would do 
well to reflect on. 

Reviewing the four discs available last 
month, I gave pride of place to Erica 
Morini for her pure tone, classical line, and 
delicate sweet expressiveness; but on 
listening again, I’m not sure I wouldn’t 
choose Ferras; if he tends to sentimentalise 
a little, he does enter more deeply into the 
feeling of the music, and is more effortless 
in the virtuoso passages. But if you like a 
powerful treatment of the work, I strongly 
recommend Milstein, who is in general less 
fiercely recorded than Heifetz. D.C. 


(12/58) SXL2029 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. Swan Lake Ballet— 
complete. Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra conducted by Frantisek 
Skvor. Parliament @ PLP112/1-2 
(two 12 in., 33s. Ild. plus Ils. 1d. 
P.T.). Imported pressings. 

Minneapolis S.O., Dorati 
(8/57) (2/60) (R) MMA11074-6 
Suisse, Ansermet (4/59) LXT5501-2 

No two-disc set of Swan Lake is complete, 
even from the Royal Ballet production’s 
point of view. This one omits the Swan 
music at the end of the first act, the scene 
to which the hunting party enters in Act 2 
and which precedes the entry of the Swan 
corps de ballet; it omits the beginning of the 
third act with the fiancées’ waltz, all the 
variations and coda of the “Black Swan” 
pas de deux and the end of that act, and the 
start of the last act up to Odette’s entry, and 
the interpolated waltz which follows it, of 
course. It is not complete at all; but it does 
include part of a pas de six in Act 3 of which 
the Royal Ballet production is entirely 
ignorant, and it seems to use the Russian 
score with a lot of extra bars (and some 
dramatically telling moments) that are 
omitted from the Jurgenson edition which 
is generally used. 

The two discs are very cheap indeed for 
what they contain; but the sound is poor, 
the orchestra does not play efficiently, and 
many of the tempi are far from idiomatic 
(by which I do not mean that they simply 
differ from what English balletgoers are 
used to—the Pas de trois in Act One not only 
could not be danced to, in this performance, 
but does not sound like Tchaikovsky at all). 
Ansermet’s set makes delightful listening, 
but is incomplete. On the other hand, 
Dorati’s splendid three-disc set is quite 
complete, even by Russian standards, and 
that is what I would really recommend. 

W.S.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “Pathétique”. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Vaclav Talich. Parlia- 
ment @ PLP113 (12 in., 16s. 114d. 
plus 5s. 63 P.T.). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “Pathétique”. 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Vladimir Golschmann. 
Top Rank @ BUY001 (12 in., 16s. 8d. 
plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). 

Two famous orchestras playing the 
Pathétique at just over a guinea apiece. 
They’re quite different. Talich’s reading is 
deeply emotional and on the slow side (the 
development section of the first movement 
drops off to sleep but suddenly wakes up in 
time for a glorious boil-up of a climax in 
the manner of Monteux), finely played— 
the solo clarinet is a superb artist, though 
you may not like his vibrato—but poorly 
recorded, and with several extra-musical 
faults. 

Golschmann gallops through the first 
three movements with a cold elegance that 
may be accepted as a viable interpretation 
of Tchaikovsky, but won’t please most of 
Tchaikovsky’s admirers. He then dawdles 
about through the finale, and makes the 
second subject sound like a wistful slow 
waltz (Mravinsky does this too). The 
DB 
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orchestra is playing at less than its best, and 
is recorded with very little bass in what 
appears to be a corrugated iron marquee. 

I would be more depressed about these 
two had the post not brought me a third 
cheap version of this symphony. This is the 
D.G.G./Fricsay performance, to my mind 
the finest of all LP recordings of the 
Pathétique, and now made available on 
Heliodor. It is discussed in Classical 
Reissues on page 34.. W.S.M. 


VIVALDI. Wind Concertos. Concerto 
in D minor for two oboes and strings, 
P.302; Concerto in G major for oboe, 
bassoon and strings, P.129; Concerto 
in C major for two oboes, two clarinets 
and strings, P.74; Concerto in C major 
for two oboes, two clarinets and strings, 
P.73. Alberto Caroldi and Alberto 
Alvarosi (oboes), Ezio Schiani and 
Alfio Gerbi (clarinets), Virginio 
Bianchi (bassoon), Gli Accademici 
di Milano conducted by Piero Santi. 
Vox @ DL450 (12 in., 39s. 9d. 
including P.T.). 

These are cleanly recorded, rather pedes- 
trian performances of four of Vivaldi’s con- 
certos for wind instruments, which are more 
numerous than most people realise. I can’t 
honestly say that I think they are as 
interesting musically as the best numbers in 
such sets as L’Estro Armonico and Il Cimento 
dell’ Armonia e dell’ Invenzione, which Vox have 
already given us complete, to their lasting 
credit, but there are felicities here too. Of 


course the soloists do not attempt anything 
in the nature of improvised embellishment 
of their often rather stark melodic lines—we 
have long ago given up hoping for this—but 
they do play with a lively attention to the 
niceties of phrasing, and that is something 
that can certainly not be taken for granted 


in recordings of Vivaldi concertos. The 
continuo-playing is dull and completely 
lacking in spontaneity; this too is nothing 
new, though a conscientious reviewer must 
continue to protest against it. 

The recording, as I mentioned above, is 
clean and direct, and quite lacking in Vox’s 
characteristic over-resonance. One small 
fault that was present in my review copy 
occurs in the slow movement of the concerto 
for two oboes and two clarinets, P.74. For 
a bar or two the clarinets, playing in thirds, 
produce the acoustic phenomenon known 
as a “combination-tone”—a third note 
‘‘whose pitch . . . corresponds to the differ- 
ence between the frequencies of the two 
pure tones used to begin with” (Grove, 
under Acoustics). This is an unpleasant, if 
momentary, blemish and I am surprised 
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and other soloists with 
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that no-one spotted it in time to retake the 
passage. However, this particular concerto 
is the only one of the four to be available in 
another recorded version—that by the 
London Baroque Ensemble on Pye CCL 
30131, a rather attractive mixed bag of 
concertos. 


WAGNER. Rienzi: Overture. Der 
Fliegende Hollander: Overture. 
Tannhauser: Overture. Lohengrin: 
Prelude to Act 1 (33CQX1697 and 
SAX2347); Prelude to Act 3. Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg: Over- 
ture; Dance of the Apprentices and 
Procession of the Mastersingers. 
Tristan und _ Isolde: Prelude 
and Liebestod. Gétterdammerung: 
Siegfried’s Funeral March (33CX1698 
and SAX2348). Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Otto Klem- 
perer. Columbia @ 33CX1697-8: 
© SAX2347-8 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
19s. 6d. P.T.). These records are 
available in Presentation Box with 
illustrated booklet and are issued to 
celebrate Dr. Otto Klemperer’s 75th 
birthday. The records may be pur- 
chased separately. 

Walter Legge tells us, elsewhere in this 
issue, that E.M.I. find Wagner’s music 
dramas unsuccessful on LP, and so I suppose 
this is for them the next best thing. Mr. 
Legge also told us last month how Wieland 
Wagner heard Klemperer rehearse Tristan 
und Isolde in Holland and knew at last how 
his grandfather’s music should sound. Many 
of us must wish that these two records could 
have shown us Klemperer working on a 
larger scale, not in spans of ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour—say in the first act of 
Walkiire. If, then, this generous assembly of 
Wagnerian orchestral excerpts does not 
exhibit one aspect of Klemperer’s inter- 
pretative potency, his grasp of big architec- 
ture, the set does show two most important 
and deeply impressive things about Klem- 
perer as a Wagner conductor: his appreci- 
ation of Wagner as a developing stylist, by 
which I mean the sharp distinction that he 
draws between each of the scores here 
represented, so that as you listen to one side 
after another you learn increasingly more 
about Wagner’s creative mind, and enjoy 
more deeply the wonderful richness of the 
later works; and secondly Klemperer’s 
realisation in every one of these excerpts 
of the strong, red-hot Wagner orchestral 
sonority. There is not one performance on 
these four sides that is less than eloquent. 
You may think that Klemperer’s intellect 
(and some valuable disc-space) is wasted on 
the comparative superficialities of the Rienzi 
overture and the prelude to Act 3 of 
Lohengrin, but in fact the performances are 
irresistible, not because Klemperer in any 
way shows what can be done with them, 
but because he finds all the music contained 
in them and materialises it, whole, un- 
distorted and convincing. If you are a 
collector who is just thinking of branching 
out into Wagner and you have four pounds 
to spend, my advice is get the first act of 
H.M.V.’s Tristan und Isolde or, if you must 
have stereo, the third act of Decca’s Walkiire. 
But for the purposes of this review I must 
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assume that you are either a Klemperer fan, 
or a person who doesn’t care for Wagner 
with voices. 

I wrote last month about some of the 
qualities of these performances, as heard on 
tape and on equipment not my own. My 
own smaller speakers reproduce the discs 
beautifully; the characteristic of the sound 
is the forwardness of woodwind and heavy 
brass, and this remains striking, not much 
less so in the mono format which is gloriously 
rich and conveys something of the spacious- 
ness of the stereo sound. [I still find the 
stereo string tone slightly toppy in the 
Tannhduser overture, but in general the 
strings sound fiery and not wiry. A special 
glory of these discs, in mono as well as 
stereo, is the blaze of brass—trumpets in 
Rienzi and at the Entry of the Masters after 
the Dance of Apprentices, and at the earth- 
shaking climax in the Tristan prelude, the 
brass as a whole in the return of the 
Pilgrims’ Hymn in the Tannhduser overture 
and above all in the Lohengrin prelude where 
brass gradually infiltrates the shimmering 
string texture until at last the whole room 
swims in a sea of burning brass sonority; 
you really need to hear this in stereo to be 
bowled over properly by it. 

There is little more to add to what I said 
last month about individual performances. 
Since I like the Meistersinger overture to be 
taken on the slow side with all the main 
material united under one pulse, I find 
Klemperer’s reading unusually satisfying. 
though I wonder how soon I shall decide 
that his ritenuti are exaggerated. The 
Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan are 
magnificently interpreted, too; if we must 
have the Liebestod without voice, let it be 
in this exalted reading which surges glori- 
ously to its fulfilment, unresting, unhasting 
and grandly phrased. The Funeral March 
is nobly done too, though the rhythmic 
motive at the beginning (long-short, pause. 
short-long) is so accented on its third note 
as to suggest two groups of long-short. Most 
beautiful of all is the Lohengrin prelude in 
which more of the music is to be experienced 
than I have ever known. 

It is plain from these four sides that 
Klemperer is a great Wagner conductor, 
probably the greatest in the world. It would 
be shameful if Columbia did not take the 
opportunity of his services to perpetuate his 
understanding of Wagner in a performance 
of at any rate one act of one of the music- 
dramas, and preferably Siegfried or Gétter- 
dammerung complete. W.S.M. 


WILHELM ROHR. Tchaikovsky. Nut- 
cracker Suite, Op. 7la. Borodin. 
Polovtsian Dances from ‘Prince Igor”. 
Falla. Ritual Fire Dance from “Love 
the Magician”. Norddeutsches 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Rohr. Pye @ GGL0047 
(12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

This ought to be a very popular assem- 
blage, since the person who likes one of 
these pieces is almost certain to enjoy the 
others. They are quite stylishly conducted, 
moderately well played, and sound fairly 

vivid. The Polovtsian Dances (Polovetzki on 

the sleeve-front, for some reason) go rather 
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prosaically in this performance, but most of 
the Nutcracker makes agreeable listening— 
the saucepan-lid cymbal at the end of the 
Reedpipe Dance is a miscalculation, though 
—and all the Fire Dance. A good bargain. 
W.S.M. 


RAYMOND AGOULT. Massenet. Medi- 
tation from “Thais”; Dernier Sommeil 
de la Vierge from “La Vierge’’. 
Tchaikovsky. Chant sans paroles, 
Op. 2, No. 3; Andante Cantabile from 
String Quartet in D major, Op. 11. 
Fauré. Pavane in F sharp minor, 
Op. 50. Elgar. Dream Children, 
Op. 43, Nos. 1 and 2. Debussy. Clair 
de lune from “Suite Bergamasque”’. 
Bach. Choral Variation, ‘“‘Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme” (arr. Bantock). 
Gluck. Dance of the Blessed Spirits 
from ‘Orfeo’’. New Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 
Raymond Agoult. R.C.A. @ RD 
27156: © SF5054 (12 in., 27s. plus 
Ua. Sid. P-F.). 

To those who do not demand the 
Beecham standard in lollipoppery, this disc 
will bring a good deal of pleasure. There is 
plenty of care and musical feeling in the 
performances, which only suffer from a lack 
of flexibility—the ability to bring out all 
the beauty of the music while at the same 
time making it flow along easily. Particu- 
larly successful are the Meditation, the 
Andante cantabile, and the Dernier Sommeil, in 
all of which the intense but really quiet 
string playing is highly commendable; I 
didn’t much care for the fast and heavy 
treatment of the Chant sans paroles, and I 
abhor Granville Bantock’s thick arrange- 
ment of the Bach Wachet auf, but the 
remainder of the items are satisfying in the 
main, despite occasional weaknesses in 
ensemble. 

The recordings—both mono and stereo— 
are most lifelike, with a wide dynamic 
range; the only criticism I have to make is 
that the chorale theme in Wachet auf is not 
clear enough, but this is largely the fault o 
Bantock’s muddy orchestration. D.C. 


FRANZ ANDRE. Overtures. Hérold. 
Zampa. Adam. Si j’étais Roi. 
Auber. La Muette de Portici; Fra 
Diavolo. Berlioz. Le Carnaval 
Romain. Thomas. Mignon. Belgian 
National Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Franz André. 
Telefunken @ GMAI3: © SMAI13 
(12 in., 19s. 93d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 

FRANZ ANDRE. Borodin. Polovtsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor”; In the 
Steppes of Central Asia. Liszt. 
Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 3 and 6. 
Enesco. Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1, 
Op. 11. Belgian National Radio 
Orchestra conducted by Franz 
André. Telefunken @ GMAI4: 
— (12 in., 19s, 94d. plus 6s. 5d. 
1 


Of these two tuneful and colourful 
concerts—so reasonably priced—the French 
one is rather better value than the Russian- 


Hungarian-Rumanian one. I have heard 
more virtuoso performances of the Carnaval 
Romain (and indeed of Zampa—under 
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Toscanini!), but Franz André gets plenty 
of fizz and sparkle into the overtures, if 
slightly less charm in places than one could 
hope for. 


A Belgian conductor is not perhaps the 
best advocate for Eastern European rhythms, 
and apart from the Enesco Rhapsody I 
find the second disc a bit tame: there is 
little gypsy atmosphere in the Liszt Rhap- 
sodies; the Steppes of Central Asia is rather too 
heavy; the Polovtsian Dances rattle away 
merrily, but they lack the final punch that 
they need, and the unnamed choir (surely 
the INR) isn’t exactly ravishing or full- 
throated. 


In each case, the mono recording is far 
more successful than the stereo; it is vivid 
and immediate, whereas the stereo, even 
with the volume control well up, gives one 
the impression of being right at the back 
of a very large hall. D.C. 


RICHARD SCHULZE. The English 
Country Dancing Master. (a) Eight 
Playford Dances: (6) Variations for 
Recorder and Harpsichord, “Rigs 
O’Marlowe”’: (c) Six Playford Dances: 
(d) Variations for Recorder and Harpsi- 
chord, “The Maid Peep’d Out at the 
Window” or “The Friar in the Well”: 
(e) Variants of “Wooddycock”: (f) 
Variants of “Greensleeves”: (g) Three 
Country Dances: (h) Two Versions of 
“‘Hole in the Wall’. Richard Schulze 
(recorders, b, c, d, e, f, g), Theodora 
Schulze (harpsichord, b, d, e, f; 
recorders c, g), Dorothy Walters 
(harpsichord, c, e, g), Telemann 
Society Orchestra conducted by 
Richard Schulze. Vox @ DL470: 
© STDL500470 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). 

An American musician, working under 
the aegis of a society named after a genial 
German composer, presents in this album 
a varied selection of arrangements of tunes 
from John Playford’s well-known publi- 
cation, which was edited in facsimile by 
Margaret Dean-Smith in 1957 (Schott, 
42s.). The first edition of the book was 
called The English Dancing Master, and it 
appeared in 1651, when Charles II was 
crowned at Scone and shortly afterwards 
retreated hastily to France, leaving England 
at the mercy of Cromwell and the Puritans. 
But the Puritans, who objected to elaborate 
church music, had no such reservations 
where dance-music was concerned. When 
Cromwell held a wedding reception for one 
of his daughters, a reporter who was present 
wrote that “they had forty-eight violins 
and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt 
dancing”. It isn’t surprising, in view of 
this, to find that Playford was able to 
re-issue his book in the following year (as 
The Dancing Master) and it continued to sell 
very well indeed right up to 1728. From 
1718 until 1728 a rival publication by 
Walsh and Hare came into the market— 
this was called The Complete Country Dancing- 
Master, and contained a similar repertory of 
tunes to be played on the violin, oboe, or 
flute. 


Mr. Schulze has amalgamated all these 
titles in his English Country Dancing Master, 
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which features a so-called string orchestra 
(which actually has an oboe playing along 
with the violins), and an ensemble of one 
or two recorders and harpsichord. The 
disc begins with a set of six dances arranged 
quite skilfully by Mr. Schulze from Play- 
ford’s printed versions of what were in many 
cases very old tunes. The notes, spread 
over the two inside pcr.ions of the album, 
tell us little about the.: vigorous tunes and 
their history, though some are well-known 
in different contexts and may possibly 
mystify—to name only one category— 
lovers of Purcell’s music. The performance 
of these dances is hot always too accurate 
from the point of view of ensemble, but the 
tempi are for the most part good. 


The second dance, “Rufty Tufty”, may 
strike a chord, if not a tune, in the minds of 
those who know Gibbons’s first four-part 
Fantasia for strings, for it appears there 
— quite recognizably — a good half-century 
before Playford’s first edition. “Parsons 
Farewell” enjoys a similar vintage, for it 
was printed in a huge dance collection called 
Terpsichore brought out in 1612 by Prae- 
torius, who called it simply “La Bourrée”’. 
Another German collection, issued five 
years later, again includes this tune, but 
under a new title: “Pavana Soldat”. 
These examples are of great importance 
inasmuch as they show us how widespread 
and how popular were these bucolic 
bourrées, and how frequently they were 
set by composers all over Europe who 
wanted to give the public well-known tunes 
in an artistic cadre. 


The greatest surprise is perhaps the fifth 
dance, “St. Martin’s Lane”, which is 
almost note-for-note identical with the 
March in Purcell’s incidental music to 
The Virtuous Wife. Mr. Schulze does not 
mention this remarkable coincidence, nor 
does Westrup in his book on Purcell. “All 
in a Garden Green” sounds English enough, 
but it appeared in an amateurish collection 
of 1622 entitled Musikalischer Liistgarte 
edited by one Johannes Schulz (an ancestor 
of the hero of this disc?). The seventh 
dance, “Daphne”, was well-known to the 
Elizabethans, and was also included (as 
“Courante”) in Valerius Otto’s printed 
collection of dances which came out in 1611. 

Mr. Schulze believes in continuing the 
tradition of extemporized variations on some 
of these popular tunes, and demonstrates 
his ability in two Playford pieces (“The 
Maid peep’d out at the Window” and 
“Greensleeves and Yellow Lace’’) and two 
traditional tunes (“Rigs O’Marlowe” and 
“The Bacca Pipes Jig’’ which is pretty well 
the same tune as “‘Greensleeves and Yellow 
Lace”). The performances are lively and 
the harpsichord accompaniment adequate. 
What surprised me was the complete 
difference in quality when the harpsichord 
appears (thankfully, only once) as a solo 
instrument, played by Dorothy Walters. 
She plods most wearily through Farnaby’s 
Variations on Wooddycock. 

To sum up, there is a large variety of 
music here, and the stereo disc has a 
warmth and depth which the mono (even 
played on two speakers) definitely does not 
possess. The planning of the disc is in 
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some ways intelligent, and certain of the 
items make for pleasant listening if the ear 
is not in too critical a mood. D.S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


SCHUBERT. String Quartets. No. | in 
B flat major, D.18; No. 3 in B flat 
major, D.36; No. 6 in D major, D.74; 
No. 9 in G minor, D.173; No. 10 in 
E flat major, D.87; No. 11 in E major, 
D.353. Endres Quartet. Vox @ 
VBX5 (three 12 in., 50s. plus 16s. 23d. 
P.T.). These records cannot be pur- 
chased separately. 

With this set Vox completes its highly 
laudable plan of issuing all Schubert’s 
chamber music at popular prices; and on 
the whole, though there are a few criticisms 
which can be made, it is perhaps the most 
successful of the three boxes devoted to the 
scheme. First of all, though, a fine old 
muddle over the identification of the 
quartets must be cleared up. The notes 
refer to the particular two quartets on the 
first’, “second” and “third”? records, but 
since the set is auto-coupled each disc in 
fact contains a different pair; and just to 
make the whole thing more difficult, the 
labels for the first and third quartets (both 
in B flat) have been interchanged! The 
genuine No. 1, despite anything on the 
label or the sleeve-note, is to be found on 


side 5, and No. 3 on side 4. 


The selection here takes us from Schubert’s 
earliest complete work in this genre, written 
at the age of fifteen, to the early ‘‘middle 
period”’ (if such a term is not too hollow a 
mockery for one to whom Fate allowed only 
sixteen years of creative life) of his eleventh 
quartet, four years later. Not surprisingly, 
the earliest example is immature, revealing 
Schubert having trouble with his key- 
schemes; but this was because, right from 
the beginning, he was groping for expressive 
colour through freedom of tonality. Through 
the succeeding quartets (and remembering 
not only that opus numbers are wildly 
misleading but also that Quartet No. 10 
came between Nos. 6 and 7) we can see the 
various influences at work on the receptive 
young mind—Haydn, Rossini, Beethoven 
(listen to the Scherzo of No. 10!) and, above 
all, his idol Mozart (especially in No. 6). 
We see him struggling with the tendency of 
his movements to sprawl, experimenting 
with dramatic modulations and side-slips 
(even as early as the Andante of No. 3, and 
notably in the Andantino of No. 9), finding 
charming inventions, gradually mastering 
contrapuntal technique, and even more 
gradually developing a _ recognisably 
Schubertian style. No. 11 could not have 
come from any other hand but his: it also 
marked an emergence from the home 
music-making standards which had been 
Schubert’s background into a more “‘pro- 
fessional” performing technique. (The 
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leader of the ensemble here does some 
spectacularly sure-footed work on the high 
wire.) 

The Endres Quartet has been praised in 
previous issues for its “‘civilised” playing. 
If not the most subtle or expressive of teams 
—the first movement of No. 10 could surely 
have been more affectionate ?—it is nearly 
always vital and unaffected, and its vigorous 
and direct readings of Nos. 1 and 3 exactly 
suit the unsophisticated nature of these 
works. Only in No. 9 do I take serious 
exception to the performance: though the 
Haydnesque rondo is played with attractive 
lightness and grace, the first movement is 
too cautious altogether for Allegro con brio 
and lacks forward thrust, while the Minuet 
is too portentous and not Allegro vivace at all. 
The team can spin a long-drawn phrase 
well (as in the Adagio of No. 10), but 
throughout the set there is a reluctance to 
play a real pianissimo. Quartet No. 11, 
which has some characteristic repeating 
phrases diminishing from f to pp, is a con- 
spicuous sufferer from this failing. Some of 
the blame, but not all, may rest with the 
recording, which, though it always secures 
good internal balance, is shrill and strident 
in the top register (particularly in No. 3), 
and generally on the loud side. Nevertheless, 
despite these faults, Vox should be thanked 
for making available this useful collected 
edition of chamber works too often neglected. 

LS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonata No. 26 in 
E flat major, Op. 81a, “Les Adieux”’. 
Robert Casadesus (piano). Philips 
@ ABEI01I58 (7 in, Ils. plus 
38. 1d E.5.). 

This is a top-grade performance very well 
recorded. The piano tone sounds unusually 
clean and clear, largely because Casadesus 
uses very little sustaining pedal; when he 
does, it tells. This sonata needs playing 
with what you might call a restrained 
abandon, and that is what it gets on this 
record. Technically this performance is 
supremely accomplished, but the feeling is 
there too, and I particularly liked the 
musicianly way Casadesus played the 
elusive quiet music just before the end. 
Strongly recommended. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. (a) 
No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
*“Moonlight”; (6) No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57, “‘Appassionata”’. (a) Frantisek 
Rauch (piano); (4) Otakar Von- 
dravic (piano). Parliament @ PLP 
117 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 64d. 
P.T.). Imported pressing. 

Of these two Czech pianists, Frantisek 
Rauch is new to the catalogue, and his 
playing is a good deal more to my taste. He 
takes the first movement of the Moonlight 
very slowly indeed, almost as slowly as 
Solomon, and although one does not quite 
hang on each note as one does listening to 
Solomon he nevertheless brings solid 
musical qualities to this movement. He is 
pleasantly leisurely in the Allegretto, and 
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suitably stormy in the finale, where how- 
ever his piano before the accents in the main 
theme is not as hushed as Beethoven 
apparently intended. Otakar Vondravic 
seems to me to play the Appassionata with 
less understanding. This is a somewhat 
negative performance, a little lacking in 
personality, though for the most part nicely 
phrased. The piano quality is full and 
rounded (whereas Rauch’s piano has a 
rather clangy tone), but a certain amount of 
what I take to be tape noise is apparent, 
especially in the slow movement. RF. 


BRAHMS. Intermezzi. Op. 116: No. 4 
in E major; No. 6 in E major; No. 2 in 
A minor. Op. 117: No. 2 in B flat 
minort. Abbey Simon (piano). 
Philips @ ABE 10175 (7 in., 11s. plus 
3s. 7d. P.T.). The item marked f was 
previously available on SBF189 (2/60). 
All four of these pieces are contemplative 
and in three time; in other words the disc 
has been planned, I suppose deliberately, to 
avoid contrast. Op. 116, No. 6 is not in the 
event as contemplative as I personally 
should like; I am sure Brahms himself 
played this piece much more sentimentally 
than Abbey Simon. Mr. Simon on the 
other hand manages the A minor most 
beautifully, with plenty of feeling. He also 
plays the B flat minor intermezzo very well, 
though the recording is a little spoilt by 
“wow’’, especially towards the end. The 
piano quality is rather thin all through. 


CHOPIN. Nocturnes. No. 12 in G 
major, Op. 37, No. 2; No. 17 in 
B major, Op. 62, No. 1. Jan Smeter- 
lin (piano). Philips @ ABE10174 
(7 in., Fis. plus 3s. 7d. P.1.). 

Jan Smeterlin is an expressive player, 
almost too much so at times. The well- 
known G major nocturne is nicely managed, 
but the curiously reserved “late” nocturne 
in B major somehow eludes him, though 
bits of it are excellent. This is one of those 
enigmatic pieces that nearly always defies 
the interpreter; here it lacks an inner 
rhythmic core and on this disc it is subjected 
to a number of extraneous noises, mostly in 
the first half, whose origin I could not deter- 
mine. Otherwise the piano quality is fairly 
good. RF. 
DVORAK. Slavonic Dances, Opp. 46 

and 72—complete. Alfred Brendel 
and Walter Klien (pianos). Vox @ 
PL11620 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances were originally 
written at the request of his publisher who 
asked for a Slavonic equivalent to Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances. Dvotak composed them 
for piano duet, and anyone who still keeps 
up this rather Edwardian pastime will know 
what fun they are to play. No worries here 
as to who shall have the pleasure of playing 
the top part; the bottom part is just as 
enjoyable. If piano duet playing is denied 
to you, this record will at least let you hear 
this irresistable music in. its original form, 
and you may well end by preferring it this 
way, however much you like the later 
orchestral arrangements. Brendel and 
Klien have already provided a wholly 
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excellent disc of the Brahms dances, and 
they now do the same for the Dvorak. 
Vox are to be congratulated on getting 
both sets onto a single disc of excellent 
quality all through, and no one is likely to 
complain of the absence of bands. Not all 
the repeats are there, which does not 
matter, and a large chunk of the well-known 
G minor Furiant (No. 8) is omitted, which 
perhaps is a pity. The players have clearly 
used the original Simrock edition or its 
equivalent, which, as it were, goes straight 
from the trio section to the coda—Dvorak’s 
manuscript is so labour-saving at this point 
that it defeated Simrock’s engraver. This 
and other points are cleared up in the new 
Complete Edition of Dvorak’s works which 
Artia of Prague are bringing out. This 
also reverses Nos. 4 and 6 in Opus 46, 
which brings things into line both with 
Dvorak’s manuscript and the orchestrai 
set. Simrock’s senseless alteration of the 
order in the piano duet version results in 
two consecutive Sousedskas in a moderate 
three-four-time. Dvorak put things right 
in the orchestral version, in which also he 
saw to it that the G minor Furiant had its 
full number of repetitions. 

These musicological imperfections are of 
course much less important than the very 
high standard of the playing on this record. 
Ensemble is immaculate, and the players 
sound as though they were enjoying them- 
selves. I would myself have liked rather 
more freedom as to tempo in some of the 
slower pieces, and I thought No. 14 in 
B flat (another Sousedska) lacked the 
necessary repose. But performances on 
the whole are splendidly stylish and alive. 
Traces of pre-echo should not mar your 
enjoyment of this delightful record. R.F. 


HAYDN. Piano Works. Variations in F 
minor; Piano Sonata No. 52 in E flat 
major. 


MOZART. Piano Works. Fantasy in C 
minor, K.475; Piano Sonata No. 14 in 
C minor, K.457. Ingrid Haebler 
(piano). Fontana @ CFL1048 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Ingrid Haebler has previously been 
represented in the catalogue by her record- 
ings of the Mozart piano duets and a dozen 
or more of his concertos, and it was to be 
expected from these that she would be 
equally at home in the solo music, both 
Mozart’s and Haydn’s. The two Haydn 
works were written in England and are 
arguably his finest compositions in this 
medium. I think myself that Miss Haebler 
makes too little of the melancholy that 
should colour the variations, largely because 
she takes them a shade too fast. The tragic 
coda that Haydn added later was, according 
to Robbins Landon, written in memory of 
his great friend Maria Anna Genzinger, 
who had just died. Miss Haebler works 
this up splendidly, but when, near the end, 
it should subside into the quiet melancholy 
of the opening, the effect is merely pretty; a 
slower tempo here would have solved the 
problem. Nevertheless these variations are 
beautifully played, and Miss Haebler wisely 
omits all repeats. The E flat sonata is 
wholly successful. Some pianists try to 
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make it sound like Beethoven, but Miss 
Haebler keeps the dynamic contrasts and 
accents within eighteenth-century limits. 
This is equally true of the Mozart Fantasia 
and Sonata in C minor. Most editions 
available in Britain add dynamic contrasts 
in the wildest profusion, influenced by their 
knowledge of nineteenth-century works to 
come. Mozart in fact was very sparing 
with dynamic markings in this music, 
almost to a point of casualness. Miss 
Haebler’s approach is by no means nega- 
tive. Though she eschews romantic effects, 
for instance, taking the first movement of 
the sonata allegro (Mozart’s marking) rather 
than allegro molto (as given in many editions), 
her playing is crisp and interesting, and she 
proves that Mozart’s Sturm und Drang music 
can be kept in period without losing in 
excitement. She is wonderfully good, too, 
in the quieter moments, for instance in the 
slow movements of both sonatas, restrained 
yet poetic, her accents understated, but 
always making their point. 

On the Haydn side, the surface is not 
quite as silent as it might be but the piano 
tone is clean and realistic. I found this an 
enjoyable record. R.F. 


LISZT. Piano Works. Sonata in B 
minor; Gondoliera from ‘‘Venezia e 
Napoli”, No. 1; Le Rossignol; Liebes- 
traum No. 3 in A _ flat major; 
Mephisto Waltz No. 1. Eva Berna- 
thova (piano). Supraphon @ SUC 
10032 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I have remarked before that, on disc at 
least, female interpreters of Liszt’s B minor 
sonata are more fortunate than men. In 
the concert hall I would reckon Miss 
Bernathova’s performance an _ enjoyable 
one: she has a big technique and under- 
stands Liszt’s serious manner, particularly 
his declamatory style and the meaning of 
rests in this work (so many pianists abbre- 
viate them or blur them with pedal). Yet 
in the long run, and on repeated hearings, 
her performance lacks the power needed at 
climaxes, and quite an amount of telling 
musical detail is left to fend for itself. There 
are some aggravating slips in the per- 
formance, including an overdose of A’s in 
the transition to the big second subject, 
which ought not to have been passed on 
disc; the surface is noisy, and the sound 
rather restricted in range. 

She plays attractively in the shorter 
pieces; the third Liebestraum rises to a 
splendid climax, and I enjoyed her pearly 
touch in the Nightingale (the original of 
which Rita Streich has recorded on one of 
her party-piece anthologies). But the first 
Mephisto Waltz is heavy going for Miss 
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Bernathova, and her playing is marked 
(here only) by irregular clicks as though a 
ring were catching the keys. W.S.M. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Pictures from an 
Exhibition. Sviatoslav Richter 
(piano). Philips @ ABL3314 (12in., 30s. . 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Recorded at a 
public performance in Sofia on 24th 
January, 1958. 


Pictures from an Exhibition, Piano version: 
Katchen (2/52) LK4046 
Brendel (11/56) PL9140 
Bachauer * (9/57) DLP1154 


John Warrack stole a march on First 
Reviews last month when he wrote about 
this record in the course of a Quarterly 
Retrospect on Sviatoslav Richter. Our 
roles are now reversed; it is for me to dot 
the i’s, cross the t’s, and execute the volte-face. 
In the event I do not have to execute a 
complete somersault, for Mr. Warrack’s 
view of the merits of this disc is largely mine 
also, though the conclusions we draw from 
it may differ. 

Moussorgsky’s Pictures from an Exhibition 
is, in its original form, very ungrateful piano 
music: extremely difficult to play, and 
much less effective than its difficulties pre- 
suppose. The piano writing is orchestral, as 
that of Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy is, and 
as Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata is not. 
When a pianist brings off the feat, and 
makes it sound completely convincing, then 
we must raise the heartiest cheers. I don’t 
think that Richter comes as far as this any 
more than his phonographic competitors 
do: The Old Castle outstays its welcome, the 
end of Limoges is precipitous and chaotic, 
the start of The Great Gate of Kiev is an 
anticlimax—because that’s how the music 
is, not because he or any of these other 
pianists is incompetent. Richter’s perform- 
ance does, nevertheless, dwarf its rivals by 
sheer perception and controlled mastery: 
the opening of Catacombs is a revelation, and 
the bell noises in the finale could hardly be 
evoked more powerfully. I enjoyed the 
earlier numbers rather more than Mr. 
Warrack did, perhaps because I was 
fascinated by the piano-playing as such, by 
Richter’s feats of phrasing and articulation 
and his range of piano tone (the dynamic 
level of the recording is very low). It is not 
so much in the bravura music that Richter 
outclasses the others as in gentle poetic 
passages: the various Promenades, Tuileries, 
Cum mortuis (which is a development of the 
Promenade music), and the church choir 
episode in the finale. The characterisation 
of the two Jews seems to me very vivid 
(Mr. Warrack thought it weak) but unusual, 
in that Goldenburg emerges as a warm- 
hearted, kindly person for whose molestation 
we are made to feel sorry! 

One particularly engaging feature of this 
performance is the apparent spontaneity of 
feeling, the genuineness of it. This is doubtless 
to be ascribed to its being a record of a live 
concert performance, and we have to pay 
for spontaneity in the hard currency of 
applause at the beginning and end, and in 
numerous bosh shots. The latter hardly 
matter, but the applause could quite easily 
be removed from the disc. Even so it is a: 
small price for great piano-playing. 

W 
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SCHUBERT. Hungarian Divertimento 
for piano duet in G minor, Op. 54. 
Alfons and Aloys Kontarsky (piano 
duet). D.G.G. @ LPE17200 (10 in., 
22s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

There used to be three enjoyable Nixa 
records of Schubert piano duets played by 
Badura-Skoda and Demus, but they have 
been withdrawn for some time, and recently 
there have been no examples in the cata- 
logue of this large and important branch 
of Schubert’s output. The Divertissement a 
la Hongroise, as the new D.G.G. disc calls it 
{but should it not be “a l’hongroise”’?) is a 
welcome newcomer. It dates from about 
1824, is in three movements, and plays for 
nearly half an hour. No one would claim 
that it is good all through; the little march 
that forms the middle movement is un- 
distinguished, and Schumann reported that 
Mendelssohn stamped his feet with im- 
patience over the finale. Nevertheless there 
are good things in this finale, notably the 
end, while the first movement is worth the 
money on its own. The playing is quite 
unusually sensitive, and triumphantly avoids 
the thick characterless sounds that all too 
often spoil music in this medium. Though 
ambitious with regard to rubato, the two 
pianists (are they brothers?) are so well 
together that they sound more like one 
performer than two, and their playing is 
full of charm. They leave out some of the 
longer repeats, but that is no loss. The 
recording quality is very good indeed. The 
sleeve note mentions imitations of “‘the 
cymbals”, but fortunately it was the 
Hungarian cimbalom that Schubert was 
imitating. R.F. 


MIRKA POKORNA. Brahms. Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 35: 
Book 2. Prokofiev. Romeo and Juliet 
Ballet Suite. Chopin. Etudes: Op. 10, 
No. 8 in F major and No. 10 in A flat 
major; Op. 25, No. 11 in A minor and 
No. 10 in B minor. Mirka Pokorna 
(piano). Supraphon @ LPV455 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

I don’t see quite why Supraphon should 
have wanted to bring out this record in 
England. It does not serve to introduce us 
to any completely outstanding new pianist: 
though Miss Mirka Pokorna is certainly an 
able and musical one, able and musical 
pianists are not uncommon. And the pro- 
gramme is hardly a satisfactory one from the 
collector’s point of view. The piano 
arrangements from Prokofiev’s ballet Romeo 
and Juliet take the whole of one side: there 
are six pieces here (Prokofiev arranged ten), 
including “Juliet as a little girl”, “The 
Montecs and the Capulets”, and ‘Father 
Lorenzo”. The music is highly attractive— 
but why buy it in a piano arrangement, 
when orchestral versions have been 
recorded? Only the second book of the 
Brahms Paganini Variations is included, a 
fact omitted on the label and in Smo-El-La’s 
sleeve-note. On the cover there is a delight- 
fully nineteenth-century-looking ‘“‘cabinet- 
photograph” of Miss Pokorna, in lace, 
seated at her piano in front of a rubber plant, 
to which a pair of castanets hanging from 
the wall adds a touch of fantasy. Within, 
there is capable playmg from a sure-fingered 
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young pianist who studied first in Prague 
and then Vienna. She has not quite the 
power in hand or reserves of masculine 
strength for the more rigorous Brahms 
variations; in the Chopin studies she more 
nearly succeeds. It is playing that is hard 
to write about, since it lacks any strongly 
individual flavour; yet the music is nicely 
phrased, and securely realised. 

The piano tone, as recorded, suggests a 
not quite first-rate instrument, whose tone 
thins out at the top and tends to hang on 
in the bass. A.P. 


JANOS STARKER. Bach. Air from 
Suite No. 3 in D major, BWV1068 
(trans. Delsart); Arioso from Concerto 
No. 5 in F minor, BWV1056 (arr. 
Franko). Kreisler. Allegretto in the 
style of Boccherini. Saint-Saéns. All- 
egro appassionato, Op. 43. Debussy. 
La Fille aux cheveux de lin from 
*Préludes”, Book 1 (arr. Feuillard) ; 
Menuet from ‘Petite Suite” (arr. 
Gurt). Chopin. Nocturne in E flat 
major, Op. 9, No. 2 (arr. Popper). 
Popper. Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Schubert. Allegretto grazioso (arr. 
Cassadé); Moment musical, D.780, 
No. 3 (arr. Becker). Moussorgsky. 
Gopak from ‘‘Sorotchinsky Fair’ (arr. 


Stutschewsky). Schumann.  Trau- 
merei from ‘‘Kinderscenen”’ (arr. 
Palaschko). Tcherepnin. Ode. 


Paganini. Caprice, On. 1, No. 13 
(arr. Kreisler). Janos Starker (’cello), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Columbia @ 
33C0X1700 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
PiT;;). 

This Lucky Dip from the ’cellist’s 
repertoire is exquisitely played by as good 
a ‘cellist as you will find in the world 
today, aided and abetted by our most 
sympathetic accompanist and some excellent 
engineering. Only the Saint-Saéns, Popper 
and (presumably) Tcherepnin pieces were 
originally composed for the ’cello, and not 
all the others suit it. The Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair comes off unexpectedly well, thanks 
to some wonderful playing, but even 
Starker meets his match in Moussorgsky’s 
Gopak, brilliantly as he attacks this almost 
ludicrous arrangement. The Popper is a 
very moderate piece of music, but Starker 
makes one hang on every note; it is much 
the longest piece on the disc and the sheer 
artistry of the playing makes it one of the 
most enjoyable. R.F. 


MUSIC FOR BRASS ENSEMBLE. Four 
Chorales. Aus tiefer Not: Vater 
unser: Allein zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ; 
Erhault uns Herr bei deinem Wort. 
Bethel Trombone Group conducted 
by Walter Duwe. Cantate @ 
T71672F (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

This is the second of Cantate’s discs 
devoted to trombone music, in which the 

Bethel Trombone Group play arrangements 

of four well-known chorales. I can well 

understand that youths should be encouraged 
to play trombones rather than run about 
the streets in gangs, but it would be difficult 
to recommend this disc for pleasurable and 
aesthetic listening. The playing is solid, the 
sound very thick, the surface noisy, and the 
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tape-editing occasionally very bad (as, for 
example, at the beginning of Vater unser, 
whose first chord is the unworthy recipient 
of an electronic “ping’’). 


THURSTON DART. Complete Harpsi- 
chord Works of (a) Elisabeth Jacquet 
de la Guerre and (4) Louis-Nicolas 
Clérambault. (a) Suite 1: La 
Flamande (with Double); Courante 
(with Double); Rigaudons 1 and 2; 
Gigues 1 (with Double) and 2; 
Chaconne. Suite 2: Allemande: 
Courante; Sarabande; Menuet; Ron- 
deau. (6) Suite 1: Prélude; Alle- 
mande (with Double); Courante: 
Sarabandes 1 and 2; Gavotte (with 
Double); Gigue; Menuets 1 and 2 
(en rondeau). Suite 2: Prélude: 
Allemande; Courante; Sarabande: 
Gigue. Thurston Dart (harpsichord). 
London L’Oiseau-Lyre @ OL50183 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). 

The complete works of Elisabeth Jacquet 

de la Guerre and of Louis-Nicolas Cléram- 
bault were published 22 years ago by 
Paul Brunold. ‘They are played here by 
Thurston Dart, who does his best to make 
them sound as French as possible, and he 
is largely successful. Neither composer 
belongs to the great names of musical 
history, but there is much that is pleasing 
and enjoyable here for iovers of French 
harpsichord music. The record is un- 
fortunately marred by a persistent technical 
fault—a kind of rumbling or roaring noise 
which is only too audible through the 
delicate sounds of the harpsichord. I am 
inclined to think that this is caused not by 
some external nuisance such as traffic, but 
by some mechanical or electronic failing in 
the recording equipment used. DS. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Motet: “Jesu, priceless trea- 
sure”, BWV227. Sacred Part Songs. 
O Jesu so meek, O Jesu so kind; Jesus 
is this dark world’s light; Lord, pour 
not thy vengeance on me; Now is the 
mournful time; It is finished; Breath 
of God life giving God liveth still. 
Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
with Bernard Richards (’cello), 
Francis Baines (double bass), Simon 
Preston (organ) directed by David 
Willcocks. Argo @ RG234: © 
ZRG5234 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Recorded in the Chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Motet, BWV227—Mono: 
Geraint Jones Singers (7/58) CLP1178 
Flebbe, Pax, Haasemann, Kastrup, 
Kortendieck, Westphalian Singers, 
Instr. Ens., Ehmann (10/59) T72085L 
Leipzig Thomanerchor, Gewandhaus 
Orch., Thomas (1/60) APM14133 
Motet, BWV227—Stereo: 


Leipzig Thomanerchor, Gewandhaus 
Orch., Thomas (12/59) SAPM198019 


It is perhaps ironical that the most 
musical and most satisfying version of Jesu 
meine Freude is a performance not in the 
original German, but in English. A master- 
piece such as this needs a masterly per- 
formance, aided and abetted by first-rate 
balancing and editing. But the H.M.V., 
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Orchestral Music 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 
Fidelio Overture, Op. 72 
Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Eugen Jochum 
33=LPM 18578 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 024 (Stereo) 


Overtures 
Coriolan 
Leonora No. 3 

Fidelis 
Consecration of the House 

Egmont 
Orchestre Lamoureux Paris 
Conductor: Igor Markevitch 

33=LPM 18575 (Mono) 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Beethoven: Namensfeier Overture, Op. 115 
Orchestre Lamoureux Paris 
Conductor Igor Markevitch 
33=LPM 18567 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 032 (Stereo) 





Piano Music 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
Divertissement 4 la Hongroise in G minor, Op. 54 


Alfons and Aloys Kontarsky (piano) 
33=LPE 17200 (Mono) 


BEDRICH SMETANA 
Selected Piano Music 
Mirka Porkorna (piano) 
33=LPEM 19177 (Mono) 
33=SLPEM 136 023 (Stereo—previously issued) 


Vocal Music 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53 


GUSTAV MAHLER 
Five Riickert Songs : 

‘Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen’ 
‘Ich atmet’ einen linden Duft’ 
‘Blicke mir nicht in die Lieder’ 

‘Liebst Du um Schéheit’ 
‘Um Mitternacht’ 
Maureen Forrester (contralto) 
Augmented RIAS Male Choir _ 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay 
33=LPE 17199 (Mono) 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 
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JUNE/JULY RELEASES 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 333 
(Available 1st June) 


Vocal Music 


HUGO WOLF 
Selection from Spanisches Liederbuch : 


Sacred Songs: 
“‘Wunden trigst du, mein Geliebter’ 
‘Die ihr schwebet um diese Palmen’ 
‘Die du Gott gebarst, du Reine’ 

‘Ach, des Knaben Augen sind mir so schén’ 
‘Ach, wie lang die Seele schlummert’ 
‘Miihvoll komm’ ich und beladen’ 

‘Nun bin ich dein, du aller Blumen Blume’ 
‘Herr, was tragt der Boden hier’ 


Secular Songs: 

‘Bedeckt mich mit Blumen’ 
‘Komm, o Tod, von Nacht umgeben’ 
‘In dem Schatten meiner Locken’ 
‘Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’ 
‘Geh’, Geliebter geh’ jetzt!’ 
‘Sie blasen zum Abmarsch’ 
Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren’ 
‘Sagt, seid ihr es’ 

Treibe nur mit Lieben Spott’ 
*‘Midgen alle bésen Zungen’ 
Irmgard Seefried (soprano) 
Eberhard Wachter (baritone) 
Erik Werba (piano) 


33=LPM 18591 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 059 (Stereo) 


Opera 


OPERATIC ARIAS AND DUETS 


Il Matrimonio Segreto/Don Pasquale/L’Ariesiana/ 
Rigoletto/La Bohéme/ Faust/La Juive/Manon 
Pierre Alarie (soprano) 

Leopold Simoneau (tenor) 

Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Lee Schaenan 
33=LPM 18593 (Mono) 
33=SLPM 138 056 (Stereo) 





12/13 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1! 


TELEPHONE : LANGHAM 8156/7/8/9 
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MONO 
STEREO 


MARTINU 
Concerto for Two 
String Orchestras, 
Piano and Timpani 
Three Frescoes 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductors: Karel Sejna 
and Karel Ancerl 
The Red Army Marches in Hi-Fi ALP 135 (Mono) 
Alexandrov Song and Dance Ensemble ALP 136(S) (Stereo) 
ALP 113 (Mono only) 





Re ee 


Roumanian Folk Songs and Dances Vol. 2 
Orchestra Lautaru Barbu 
ALP 106 (Mono only) 


Teach Your Child Ballet by Gerald Severn 
Based on Boris Kniaseff’s New System 

Two Records in Free Presentation Album 
Book illustrated by Baron 10'6 ex. 

(Records not available separately) 








For free supplement giving full release details please write to: 


13-14 DEAN STREET - LONDON W.1 - TEL GER 0041/2/3 
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LISZT 

Concerto Pathetique 

Istvan Antal, Piano 

Hungarian State Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Victor Vassy 

Spanish Rhapsody (Orch. Darvas) 

Hungarian Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Gyorgy Lehel 

PLP 124 (Mono only) 


MOZART 

Bassoon Concerto in B flat, K. 191 
Karel Bidlo, Bassoon 

Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, K. 218 
Jiri Novak, Violin 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductors: Karel Ancerl; Vaclav Talich 
PLP 104 (Mono only) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Scheherezade, Op. 35 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
PLP 103 (Mono only) 


This is Hungary 


Authentic Hungarian Folk Songs and Dances 


PLP 12¢ (Mono only) 


For free supplement giving full release details please write to: 


13-14 DEAN STREET 


MONO 9252446} STEREO §15Y5> 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Le Cog d’Or 

The Invisible City of Kitesh 
Prague Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Vaclav Smetacek 
PLP 130 (Mono) 

PLP 130(S) (Stereo) 


LONDON W.1 TEL GER 0041/2/3 
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Latest production techniques ensure 
recordings are among the 


DVORAK 


Stabat Mater, Op. 58 
Conductor: Vaclav Talich 
.LPV 228/9 


Symphony No. 6 (1) in D, 
Op. 60 

Czech P.O./Senja 

LPV 216 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor 
‘The Bells of Zlonice’ 

Prague S.O./Neumann 

LPV 370 


Love Songs, Op. 83 
Gipsy Melodies, Op. 55 
Soloists include 

Beno Blachut 

LPM 398 


Slavonic Rhapsodies 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Op. 45 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66 
Czech P.O./Senja 

LPV 407 


Rusalka, Opera in 3 Acts 
Conductor: Jaroslav Krumbholc 
LPV 94/97 


_ aNtenis Broan 
SYMPHONY No. I 
“-1n C MENOR 
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BEDRICH SMETANA 
& Ixy BARTERED BRIDE 


SMETANA 


The Bartered Bride, 
Opera in 3 Acts 
Conductor: Jaroslav Vogel 
LPV 91/93 


Scenes from Smetana Operas 
The Devil’s Wall 

The Bartered Bride 

Libuse 

LPV 473 


LONDON W.1 


that SUPRAPHON 
finest in the world 


CUES LTE 


JANACEK 


Scenes from Janacek Operas 
Matter Makropulos 

Jenufa 

The Cunning Little Vixen 

LPV 450 


Youth, Suite for Wind 
Ditties and Nonsense Rhymes 
LPM 400 


On the Overgrown Path 
llja Jurnik, Piano 

LPV 307 

The Cunning Little Vixen, 
Suite Taras Bulba, 
Rhapsody 

Czech P.O./Talich 

LPV 266 


Slavonic (Glagolitic) 
Mass 

EPV 25% 

Jenufa, Opera in 3 Acts 


Conductor: Jaroslav Vogel 
LPV 160/2 
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GRAND PRIX 
DU DISQUE 
AWARDS 


MARTINU 

Symphony No. 6 

(Memorial to Lidice) 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Karel Ancerl 

LPV 416 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata for Violin 
and Piano 
JANACEK 

Sonata for Violin 
and Piano 

Joseph Suk, Violin 
Jan Panenka, Piano 
LPM 498 


JANACEK 

The Cunning Little Vixen 
(Opera in 3 Acts) 
Conductor: Vaclav Neumann 
LPV 453/4 


For 
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JUNE RELEASES 


Best buy of the month 


BORODIN’ “A 
POLOVT N NCEBY Yai 
MUSSORUSKY “aN /§. 


NIGHT OW THE BARE MOGNT ar 


BORODIN 

Polovtsian Dances 

from ‘Prince Igor’ 

Prague National Theatre 
Chorus and Orchestra 
MUSSORGSKY 

A Night on the 

Bare Mountain 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
SUF 20048 


10 inch LP 1 9/6 





DVORAK 

String Quartet 

in F ‘American’ 

Smetana Quartet 

Terzetto for 

Violin and Viola 

Members of the Vlach Quartet 
SUA 10048 


MARTINU 

Symphony No. 5 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Karel Ancerl 

SUF 20035 


FOERSTER 

‘Eva’ Overture . Duets 
Prague National Theatre 
Chorus and Orchestra 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
SUA 10043 


free supplement giving full release details please write to: 


DEBUSSY 

String Quartet in G minor 
RAVEL 

String Quartet in F 

Vlach Quartet 

SUA 10063 


DVORAK 

My Home, Overture, Op. 62 
Amid Nature, Op. 91 
SUK 
Fantasie-Polonaise 
FIBICH 

Bride from Messina 
Funeral March 

A Night at Karlstejn 
Overture 

SUC 10020 


ENESCO 

6 Songs on Verses 

by Cl. Marot 

Yolanda Marculescu (in French) 
SUF 20040 
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13-14 DEAN STREET 


LONDON W.1 
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AN HISTORIC PROGRAMME 
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BACH : Chorale ‘Ein festeburg’ 
‘Christ lag in Todesbanden’ 


MOZART : O Isis and Osiris 


BEETHOVEN : All Men will be Bretheren 
(from the 9th Symphony) 


SCHUBERT : Lullaby MUSSORGSKY : The Orphan 
QUILTER: The Red Flower went to Sleep 










SMETANA: Song of Freedom 






DVORAK : Songs my Mother Taught Me 
By the Rivers of Babylon - Going Home 






Negro Spirituals: Water Boy * Deep River 
Sometimes I feel like a Motherless Child 
We are climbing Jacob’s ladder 






Folk Song: The Eriskay Love Lilt 
with Alan Booth, Piano 
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D.G.G., and Cantate discs fall down on one 
or the other count, so that Argo’s new 
recording is doubly welcome: it provides us 
with a deeply moving interpretation and a 
chance to get to know some of the lovely 
songs in the Schemelli Gesangbuch. 

Geraint Jones and his Singers are quite 
clearly very competent and very musical 
people, but their performance is marred by 
a microphone balance that is uncomfortably 
close and a studio that is almost completely 
dead. In the long pauses whose function is 
so important in “Es ist nun nichts”, the 
sound vanishes as soon as the Singers close 
their mouths, and all one can hear for the 
next few seconds is the swish of the grooves. 
Play the King’s record and you hear the 
chord dying away magically and musically 
—as Bach surely meant it to—so that the 
effect is there and yet the continuity is 
preserved. The two German discs use boy 
singers, but the tone of the Leipzig 
Thomanerchor, however authentic, is grat- 
ing and harsh; in addition the organ is 
too prominent. On the Cantate disc the 
singing is much more sensitive, and good 
use is made of contrasting dynamics in the 
alternation of soloists and chorus. But here 
again the instrumentalists obtrude rather 
than support, and the part-writing cannot 
easily be followed. 

David Willcocks has balanced his forces 
perfectly. Using only the organ, with a 
*cello and bass to strengthen the foundation, 
he achieves an effect of clarity, grandeur, 
and simplicity, and his choir produces 
throughout a tone that is flexible yet 
beautifully matched. The words are so 
clear that the text, printed in full on the 
sleeve, is almost redundant, though listeners 
who do not know this motet will be glad of 
occasional help in the fugal movements. 

The seven tunes from Schemelli’s book 
have been carefully chosen with regard to 
sequence and to contrast, and they make a 
pleasing succession of short, strophic items 
in which Bach’s genius as a writer of 
memorable, simple melodies is everywhere 
apparent. Here once again the choir is on 
excellent form, and the recording is all that 
one could wish for. Both stereo and mono 
versions are first-class, though the stereo 
disc gives the greater “‘all-round”’ impression 
of the King’s acoustic. D.S. 


BRAHMS. Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53 (with 
the male chorus of the Berlin R.I.A.S.). 
MAHLER. Five Riickert Songs. Maureen 
Forrester (contralto), Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. @ LPE17199 
(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 
Alto Rhapsody: 
Ferrier, L.P.O., Krauss 
(2/54) LX T2850 or (12/58) CEP569 
Sinclair, contin Phil. Choir, P.P.O., Boult 
(3/57) NCLi6002 0 or (5/58) NCL16004 
West, Vienna Acad. Cho: .O., 
Knappertsbusch (3758) LXT5394 
Heynis, Apollo Male Choir, Concertgebouw, 
Beinum (11/58) GBR6205 or (12/58) ABE10077 
Mahler’s Seven Last Songs, published in 
1905, open with two songs about drummer- 
boys, one dying and the other about to be 
ihot as a deserter (the long Revelge and 
Der Tambourg’sell), composed around 1901, 
with texts from The Youth’s Magic Horn. 
Then come the five Riickert settings of 
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1901-4, which do form a group. Only one 
of them, “Blicke mir nicht in die Lieder’’ 
(“Don’t ‘look at my songs... until they are 
finished”), is relatively uninspired. The 
others, like Strauss’s Four Last Songs, deal 
with retirement from the world, with silence 
and contemplation. And “Liebst du um 
Schénheit” is a love-song to Alma Mahler: 
“If you love me for beauty, youth or riches, 
do not love me; if you love me for love, 
love me for ever’. But they are more 
sombre, stiller songs than Strauss’s— 
deeper, less glowing. 

The two that I have specially mentioned 
above will be those least familiar to most 
gramophone listeners: for the other three 
were recorded by Kathleen Ferrier and 
Bruno Walter on the last side of their 
Song of the Earth set, and later reissued as an 
MP. Maureen Forrester, the Canadian 
contralto, sings them all with considerable 
beauty of tone, and much feeling. Fricsay 
conducts delicately, poetically. I do not 
find the record so moving as the Ferrier one, 
where singer and conductor seemed to 
inspire one another; but this is the only 
version which contains all five songs, and 
it is a fine one. 

In the Alto Rhapsody Miss Forrester must 
again, inevitably, be compared with 
Kathleen Ferrier; and again, though I 
much admired her performance, I admire 
Ferrier’s still more. There is a little rapid 
vibrato in Miss Forrester’s tone (noticeable 
particularly in such a passage as “‘schlagen 
die Strauche zusammen”) which some will 
think adds richness and colour to it, and 
others will dislike. The music is perhaps 
not felt—or rather, not expressed—with 
quite enough intensity. Pauline Viardot, 
the first interpreter of the work, must 
certainly have pronounced the phrases with 
immense feeling. The Rhapsody is not a 
sentimental or self-pitying work, but it is 
an exceedingly moving one; and it needs 
a style, at once grave and emotional, which 
is perhaps closer to opera than to nineteenth- 
century oratorio. After Ferrier’s, Miss 
Forrester’s is the performance I like best. 

The recording is good. The balance of 
soloist, orchestra and male-choir is very 
successful, though the choir sounds rather 
too large a body (I noted this before dis- 
covering that it was the R.I.A.S. Berlin 
Men’s Choir which had been employed). 
The D.G.G. record is the only one of the 
five listed above not to have the words on 
the sleeve. A.P, 


BRITTEN. Missa Brevis in D major, 
. 63. Boys of the Westminster 
Cathedral Choir with George Mal- 
colm (organ). Decca @ CEP654 

(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Recorded 

at a Service in Westminster Cathedral. 


Britten composed this short Mass for 
the boys’ voices of Westminster Cathedral 
Choir, at the suggestion of George Mal- 
colm, after being greatly impressed by 
their singing of his Ceremony of Carols at 
Christmas in 1958, and dedicated it to 
them and Mr. Malcolm. The little work 
is full of Britten’s brilliant technical 
invention and imaginative insight both in 
the vocal and the organ parts, and is a 
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most valuable addition to the small 
repertoire of really worth-while contem- 
porary liturgical settings of the Ordinary 
of the Mass. It omits the Credo, which 
when necessary would be sung in plainsong 
by the congregation alternately with the 
choir. The writer of the sleeve note is 
not quite accurate on this point or in 
suggesting that the plainsong Proper of the 
Mass is sung only by the men. 

The voices are scored in three parts, 
and in the first and last “‘Kyries” the three 
petitions pass from voice to voice, each 
entry marked “passionate”, the whole 
descending an eleventh. The ascending 
“Christe eleisons”’ reverse the process, and 
at the end of each section the words are 
repeated in phrases of three-part harmony, 
with beautiful effect in the “‘Kyries”. The 
direction “passionate” in this prayer is 
reinforced by small upward and downward 
rushes of notes attached to the first organ 
chords of each phrase. 

For some listeners the unconventional 
texture will take getting used to not only 
in this but in all the movements, but the 
effort will be rewarding. The priest’s 
intonation for the Gloria gives the composer 
all the thematic material he needs for his 
accompaniment up to “qui tollis peccata 
mundi”, at which point he introduces a 
scale figure, eventually working the two 
themes together and ending, after a burst of 
tone at “Tu solus . . . Jesu Christe”, with 
a diminuendo as the Holy Name is repeated 
to chordal writing. There are soft con- 
cluding “‘Amens” in five-eight time, the 
rest of the Gloria is in seven-eight. 

Sanctus is begun by and punctuated with 
held chords on the organ making effective 
use of the swell pedal: and then come 
ostinato phrases for the voices full of light 
and joy, enhanced by the mixtures in the 
accompaniment as “Hosanna in excelsis” 
is sung. The setting of the Benedictus, for 
three solo voices, is in free canon, with a 
staccato pedal bass. In Agnus Dei Britten 
makes use of an ostinato bass with gently 
clashing seconds in the treble, which come 
also in the mainly unison vocal parts. There 
is a crescendo at “dona nobis pacem” as 
urgent cries for peace arise, the seconds 
here prominent now disclosing their pur- 
pose; but in the last bars the words are 
again uttered softly, the final chord being 
allied to the first one heard on the organ in 
the Kyrie, but now put into the minor key 
with most poignant effect. 

The work was recorded during Mass in 
Westminster Cathedral and there are some 
slight extraneous noises—mostly of organ 
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are very good, but the latter will benefit 
by a considerable top-cut—or, at least, it 
did so on my reproducer. ‘The score, 
published by Boosey & Hawkes at 8/6, is 
one that every musician interested in 
Church music would wish to have by him 
as he listens, thereby to appreciate to the 
full what a genius can do with the simplest 
of means. A.R. 


BYRD. Mass for Five Voices; Magni- 
ficat and Nunc Dimittis from the 
“Great Service’; Ave verum Corpus. 
Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
directed by David Willcocks. Argo 
@ RG 226: © ZRG5226 12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Recorded 
in the Chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Mass for five Voices—Mono: 
Renaissance Singers, Howard (6/56) RG75 

Byrd’s Three Masses, as far as world 
catalogues are concerned, have been 
recorded many times, and they seem to 
occupy a “backbone” position in the 
English repertory of the sixteenth century 
almost analogous to that of the nine 
Beethoven symphonies in the nineteenth. 
You can go on recording and issuing the 
Beethoven symphonies, and people will go 
on buying them. The same is true, in a 
smaller way, with Byrd, for Argo have now 
added to their list a new version in both 
mono and stereo, and there is no doubt that 
it will replace the old recording made by 
the Renaissance Singers some years ago. 

The two programmes are similar to a 
certain extent, for both Michael Howard 
and David Willcocks include the Mass for 
Five Voices and the motet Ave verum corpus. 
Howard spread the Mass over two sides, 
filling in with three motets, and in general 
his tempi are more deliberate. Willcocks, 
without rushing either Byrd’s music or the 
acoustic of King’s College Chapel, gets the 
Mass comfortably on to one side, which is 
aesthetically very satisfying since the entire 
work can be played without a break. On 
the reverse he gives us the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis from the Great Service, and 
the motet mentioned above. 

The performance of the Mass is a beauti- 
ful example of the sensitive and deeply 
musical singing that we have come to 
expect from King’s College Choir. There 
is admirable definition in the individual 
parts, and an overall blend of tone that 
comes more from perfect internal matching 
of tone-colour than from any phoney mike- 
juggling. Playing the stereo disc, I really 
thought I was in the ante-Chapel, with the 
flickering candles and the choir just visible 
through the screen; the illusion of the 
unmatchable acoustic is not quite so pro- 
nounced in the mono version, though the 
pressing was of better quality, especially 
towards the centre of the disc. 

Willcocks shapes the independent, yet 
subtly linked sections of the Mass with great 
skill and sympathy, bringing out Byrd’s 
logical yet luscious lines to perfection. The 
boys sing cleanly and with excellent intona- 
tion, and the altos and basses are first-rate. 
At times the tenor line seemed a little less 
steady than the rest, but this was hardly 
noticeable in the four- and five-part sections. 
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The words are always clear, though I would 
dispute a litthe Mr. Andrew Raeburn’s 
remark (in his otherwise helpful note) that 
the music “for the most part keeps to the 
principle of a note to a syllable’. This is an 
over-simplification of the position: many 
are the melismas that Byrd allots to his 
voices, each in turn, and it is just in this 
flowing melismatic texture that the choir is 
at its best. The two excerpts from the 
Great Service show us Byrd in another 
frame of mind, and with a different kind of 
texture at his disposal. There is much 
interplay between the two sides of the choir 
in this rich and subtle polyphony, but the 
stereo version makes no attempt to achieve 
what the Americans call a “ping-pong” 
effect. There is however (as in the Mass) 
an impression of great spaciousness and 
depth, although the performance is perhaps 
a shade less assured. Ave verum corpus is 
magnificently done: it has a mysticism that 
is not without humanity and warmth, and a 
dynamic architecture that Byrd must surely 
have intended even though he wrote no 
expression marks in his part-books. This 
freedom of line and distinction of phrasing 
is as natural as it is beautiful, and the 
earlier Argo version, with its occasional 
exaggerations and mannerisms must now 
be relegated to the archives. I listened to 
the new version of the Mass, enthralled, and 
with Volume 9 of Tudor Church Music before 
me; I could have gone on listening to these 
superb sounds right through the Cantiones 
Sacrae and all the other motets printed in 
the same volume. If Byrd had more 
currency in the world today, in performances 
like this, there might be fewer bombs and 
fewer beatniks. This is spiritual refresh- 
ment indeed. S. 


DISTLER. Choral Passion, Op. 7. 
Helmut Krebs (tenor), Paul Giimmer 
(bass), Herta Flebbe (soprano), 
Johannes Kortendieck (bass), Gert 
Spiering (tenor), Westphalian 
Singers directed by Wilhelm 
Ehmann. Cantate @ 172083-4L 
(two 10 in., 44s. 6d. plus 14s. 6d. P.T.). 
From D.G.G. we have already had a 
selection from Hugo Distler’s Mérike Choral 
Song Book, a setting of Mérike poems (most 
of them already treated by Hugo Wolf) for 
unaccompanied chorus. But Distler is more 
famous for his sacred than for his secular 
music, and this new issue is the record—or 
rather pair of records—for anyone who feels 
curious about this German composer. He 
was born in 1908; his first appointment was 
as organist and cantor at the church of St. 
Jakobi in Liibeck (whose organ D.G.G. 
Archives have made familiar to us). And 
here in Liibeck there was an annual per- 
formance on Good Friday of Schiitz’s 
Matthew Passion; Distler’s Choral Passion was 
written under the influence of this work, and 
first performed in Berlin in 1933, where he 
had gone to be professor at the School for 
Church Music. 

The Passion—with words selected from 
all the Gospels—falls into seven sections: 
The Entry, Judas and the Pharisees, The 
Last Supper, Gethsemane, Caiphas, Pilate, 
and Golgotha. Each of them consists of the 
evangelist’s narrative (tenor), with the 
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responses of the characters taken by Jesus 
(bass), minor soloists, or the chorus as crowd, 
and ends with a chorale. The idiom is not 
that of the Bach Passions with the chorales 
in strong four-part harmony and _ the 
melodies clear; these are seven polyphoni« 
variations on the chorale which serves 
as introduction to the work, the pre- 
Reformation Passion chorale, Jesu, dein 
Passion will ich jetzt bedenken (“‘Jesu, I would 
now meditate on thy Passion’’). And indeed 
the first statement of the chorale is in itself 
a variation with melismas that anticipate 
the style of the narration. That saying of 
the Jews, “His blood be on us, and on our 
children’, breaks in on the chorale which 
closes the sixth section with striking effect. 
The narration lies somewhere between 
recitative and liturgical chant, and _ has 
unexpected turns in it (for example, the 
rising inflexion on “Barabas war ein 
Mérder”’) which keep the mind on what is 
being said. 

This is altogether an unusual work, 
certainly not a piece for everyday listening, 
but one of the highest interest for anyone 
especially interested in sacred music. The 
sleeve carries the full text. Helmut Krebs 
sings the evangelist’s part most beautifully; 
the Westphalian Singers are sure in inton- 
ation, and make the part-writing clear. The 
recording is first rate. AaF. 


MONTEVERDI. Madrigals. Lamento 
d’Arianna; Baci soavi e cari; Su, su, 
su, pastorelli vezzosi; Tra _ mille 
fiamme; Tutte le bocche belle; Luci 
serene e chiare; Rimanti in pace; 
Zefiro torna e’l bel tempo rimena; 
Sfogava con le stelle; Fumia, la 
pastorella—Almo divino raggio— 
AlPhora i Pastori tutti. The Golden 
Age Singers (Margaret Field-Hyde, 
soprano; Elizabeth Osborn, soprano; 
John Whitworth, counter-tenor; René 
Soames, tenor; Gordon Clinton, bari- 
tone), directed by Margaret Field- 
Hyde. Westminster @ XWN18765 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The Golden Age Singers, under Margaret 
Field-Hyde’s skilled direction, have achieved 
a remarkably fine ensemble and blend of 
tone, better even than that of the originally 
constituted team of English Singers, in 
which one of the voices had too individual 
a timbre for the purpose. The madrigals 
by Monteverdi they have recorded are 
taken from Books 1-4 and 6, and were all. 
except Su, su, su, pastorelli vezzosi, composed 
during Monteverdi’s years in Cremona and 
Mantua. They are not disposed according 
to the order of the books they appear in on 
the disc, and so the first one turns out to be 
the five-part arrangement, in four sections, 
of the famous Lamento d’Arianna. This was 
well sung on a Monteverdi-Palestrina disc 
by the Netherlands Chamber Choir 
(Columbia 33CX1567), but gains greatly 
from having, as here, only one voice to a part 
which sharpens this most poignant expression 
of the deserted Ariadne’s grief and distress, 
and enables one to hear even more clearly 
the movement of each part. The Italian 
texts with English translations and an 
admirable essay on the music by Nigel 
Fortune are provided with the disc. The 
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last band on the second side of the disc 
contains a charming little pastoral scene in 
three sections, beginning with Fumia, la 
pastorella (Fumia, the little shepherdess) which is 
in the strongest possible contrast with 
Ariadne’s Lament and Su, su, su pastorelli 
vezzosi (On, on, on lovely little shepherds), a 
canzonet for three voices, is equally light- 
hearted. Among the remaining madrigals, 
Rimanti in pace (Stay peaceful) is another 
moving lament—Dr. Fortune does not 
mention its second section, which is not 
sung here—and the rest tell the familiar 
story of the happy or distracted course of 
love. 

Sfogava con le stelle (Raving aloud at heaven) 
is remarkable for the introduction of the 
kind of psalmodic recitation (derived, of 
course, from plainsong) which Monteverdi 
introduced into his Vespers. 

The varying shades of emotion in these 
beautiful madrigals are finely conveyed by 
the singers, their excellent Italian lets one 
really hear the “r’ properly enunciated, 
their chording, intonation, phrasing, and 
choice of speed and dynamics are worthy 
of all praise. Indeed the only criticism 
one could make is negative: it is that 
perhaps they sound at times a little too 
careful. This, however, if a fault, is one 
on the right side. I see The Golden Age 
Singers have recorded four books of Dow- 
land’s Ayres for Four Voices, and madrigals 
by Marenzio, Morley, and Tomkins. 
Their tours abroad have been, and continue 
to be, a huge success and I hope West- 
minster will make some, at least, of their 
other recordings available to the country 
of their origin. The recording on the 
present disc is extremely clear and of 
excellent quality. ALR. 


MAHLER. Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen—complete. Nan Merri- 
man (mezzo-soprano), Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra’ conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. Philips @ 
ABE10169 (7 in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. 
PUY.) 


Fischer-Dieskau, Philharmonia, Furtwangler 
(10/55) are 


Flagstad, V.P.O., Boult 6/58) LX T5395 
Krasova, Czech P. O., Pedrotti 11/58) ipMose 
Ludwig, 'Philh., Vandernoot (11/59) 33CX1671 


Nan Merriman’s beautiful voice and 
scrupulous artistry are well displayed in 
this excellent recording of The Songs of a 
Wayfarer. It comes into direct competition 
with Christa Ludwig’s performance of the 
work, which was good, and is less lugubrious. 
Where it is possible to lighten the morbidity 
of feeling that was part of Mahler’s nature 
Miss Merriman does so—as for example in 
the middle section of the first song and in 
the major part of the second song. 

Miss Merriman is more successful, also, 
in coping with the soft high notes demanded 
in the second and last songs of the cycle. 
She is apt to press on her tone occasionally, 
with a consequent vibrato, but in all other 
respects this is a very good performance. 
Many will be glad to have the work on its 
own and not allied to the Kindertoten Lieder, 
as on the Ludwig disc. The orchestral part 
is not so well pointed by van Beinum as by 
Sir Adrian Boult, but it is very acceptable 
and the recording, though somewhat over 
favouring the voice, is good. A.R. 
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SMETANA. Choral Works. ‘Three 
Horsemen; Renegade; The Peasant; 
Festive Chorus; Sea-Song; Dedication; 
Prayer; Two Choruses. Moravian 
Teachers Male Chorus conducted 


by Jan Soupal. Supraphon @ 
SUA10029 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.L.); 


As I don’t really like nineteenth-century 
a cappella choral music, especially for male 
voices, and am not fond of Smetana except 
when he’s at his very best, I’m obviously 
not much in sympathy with the music on 
this disc. Personally, I began to find it a 
crashing bore after two or three items, but 
I think it’s fair to say that it’s neither better 
nor worse than much romantic music in 
this medium. It all belongs to Smetana’s 
maturity; most of the pieces are patriotic 
numbers of the “rousing” kind, but the 
level of melodic invention is much below 
that of The Bartered Bride or Vitava. ‘The 
best work, to my mind, is the Sea-Song, a 
kind of extended “‘tone-poem for voices” 
mirroring various aspects of a voyage, 
which brings a much-needed element of 
quiet contrast here and there. I hope that 
Supraphon are going to let us have more 
of Janacek’s fantastic choral music, which 
is infinitely superior to Smetana’s homespun 
stuff. 

I feel on much safer ground in saying that 
the singing is not of very high quality. The 
tone is often ill-focused, so that the simple 
harmonies are far from clear, and the 
tenors are rather strained, even slightly 
below pitch at times. In general, the per- 
formances are no more than roughly 
effective; perhaps I should have liked the 
music better if it had been sung by a really 
crack choir. The recording is adequate, 
though not of the clearest definition. The 
best thing on this disc is the sleeve, which 
contains excellent notes by Dr. Josef Plavec, 
giving full information about the music and 
brief explanations of the texts. D.C. 


SCHUBERT. Die Schéine Miiillerin, 
D.795. Peter Pears (tenor), Ben- 
jamin Britten (piano). Decca @ 
LXT5574: @ SXL2200 (12 in, 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

Flocber: Dieskau, Moore (4/53) ALP1036-7 
Patzak, Klein (12/58) PL10830 
The Fischer-Dieskau/Moore, recording 
of Die Schéne Miillerin was first issued, in 

February 1953 on 78 r.p.m. discs and in 

April of that year on two LP’s. This was a 

fine performance but there can be no 

doubt that the work gains much from being 
sung in the original keys and from the 
timbre of the tenor voice, though Schubert 
dedicated the cycle to Baron Schénstein 
who was a baritone and for whom he 
transposed down three of the songs. Peter 

Pears gives a less emotional interpretation 

of the work than Fischer-Dieskau but one 

just as sensitive. It is interesting to compare 
the two singers’ renderings of Am Feierabend 

(A holiday evening). Fischer-Dieskau treats 

the words of the master-miller and _ his 

daughter more dramatically than Pears, 
whose simpler and unstressed singing here 

I prefer. On the other hand Fischer- 

Dieskau’s almost whispered singing of the 
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young miller’s grief and despair in Der 
Miiller und der Bach (The Miller and the 
brook) seems to me more in character than 
Pears’ more anguished utterance, though 
both are valid interpretations. Pears never 
raises his voice all through the five verses 
of the strophic last song Des Baches Wiegenlied 
(The brook’s lullaby), which is surely abso- 
lutely right, and Britten, in the piano part 
wonderfully suggests the softly flowing 
stream, surpassing Gerald Moore in this 
song as much as Pears does Fischer-Dieskau. 
The latter suggests a more black-browed 
character (as I picture him) of the hunter 
who steals the miller’s girl and makes a 
more effective crescendo of impatience in 
Ungeduld. So one might continue with 
comparisons: but the better balance and 
recording, and the fact that the work 
is on one disc, inevitably tell, all else 
besides, in favour of the new issue. The 
unfortunate Patzak issue does not come 
into the picture at all. The tempi in some 
songs, Das Wandern and Thrdnenregen, for 
example, vary in the two issues: there is 
no reason why this should not be so. There 
is a textual difference in Pause which 
interests me. Britten plays the first and 
third beat crotchets as tied to the triplets 
that follow and observes the ties in all the 
similar phrases that follow. Moore, as in 
the Peters edition, observes the tied notes 
only in the phrases in the middle of the 
song. The first seems the consistent thing 
to do and I should be glad to know what 
version is given in the Mandyczewski 
complete edition of Schubert’s works. 
Britten who is, as we know, a wonderful 
accompanist, excels himself in this cycle and 
his artistic partnership with Pears gives us a 
most imaginative and moving interpreta- 
tion of the wonderful work. Stereo adds 
extra clarity to a recording already excellent 
on mono. The sleeve gives paraphrases 
of the poems in English. ALR. 


SALLI TERRI. Traditional Airs. Tone 
duh Bell easy; At the Gate of Heaven; 
Sim Sholom. Two Greek H 
(a) Simeron Tis Sotirias; (b) O 
Katharotatos. Traditional Airs. 
Bear the news, Mary; Seven Joys of 
Mary; Don’t stay away; Deep River. 
Two Spanish Scenes: (a) Canto de 
Sereno; (b) Alabado. Traditional 
Airs. Ovinu Malkenu; Ten Com- 
mandments; Salve Regina; Wondrous 
Love; Let us break Bread. (All 
arrangements by Terri, Desby, Espinel, 
Hairston and Helfman.) Salli Terri 
(mezzo-soprano) with accompaniments 
directed by Lyn Murray. Capitol 
@ P8504: © SP8504 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This record is called “At the Gate of 
Heaven”, and consists of an anthology 
(what the sleeve note chooses to call “more 
than a dozen selections”) of songs with 
Christian words sung in English, Hebrew, 
Greek and Spanish by an American 
mezzo-soprano, Salli Terri. Accompani- 
ments vary from guitar (Laurindo Almeida), 
harp, organ, and unaccompanied voices to 
nothing at all. In one or two of the songs 
there is a background of birdsong, hand- 
bells and one or two noises that I could 
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not identify. Miss Terri is an entertainer 
rather than a professional singer, and she 
has quite a nice quality of voice and plenty 
of sincerity. The very varied accompani- 
ments are glossy, competent, and some- 
times imaginative. Miss Terri chose the 
songs herself (“each has a unique place in 
her heart and mind”), and her approach 
is that of a disciple of William Morris 
rather than of a musicologist. Byzantine 
Hymns are here, but not for the Byzantine 
scholar. The American version of the 
disc was issued with a brochure that 
included texts and notes on each song, but 
the British one has no information; no 
brochure and a quite unhelpful sleeve- 
note. This, I suspect, is the better way. 
These songs don’t need the spotlight of 
learning turned on to them (nor do the 
accompaniments, and that is an under- 
statement). But they may very well give 
pleasure to anyone prepared to listen to a 
rather arty but sincere young woman 
saying (in effect) “And here’s another 
little thing I picked up somewhere”, 
and singing it in yet another foreign 
tongue; and doing it rather engagingly. 
The stereo version is much to be preferred, 
with the singer appearing first out of 
one speaker and then out of the other, and, 
“artistic” effects of various kinds. The 
quality is good. Perhaps this is one for 
professional musicians to avoid, but some 
will find it unusual and fascinating; I 
rather did myself. R.F. 


OPERATIC 


BIZET. Carmen—excerpts. 

Carmen Oralia er (mezzo-sop.) 
Don José Josef Simandi (ten.) 
Escamillo Joseph Metternich (bass) 
Micaéla Maria Stader (sop.) 
Frasquita Hanny Steffek (sop.) 
Mercedes Liselotte Folser sop. 
eet Paul Kuen (ten. 


Kurt Wehofschitz (ten.) 
sere State Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay. D.G.G. @ SLPM136032 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Excerpts: Prelude; Ja, die Liebe; Wie, du 
kommst von der Mutter; Draussen am Wall; 
Was ist Zigeuners hochsten™ Lust; Euren Toast . 
Auf, in den Kampf; Ich hab’ ein Geschaft 
vorzutragen; Hier an dem Herzen; Wenn dir die 
Karten; Hier in der Felsenschlucht. . . Ich 
sprach, dass ich furchtlos mich fuhle; Ha, sie ‘naht; 
Du bist’s? Ich bin’s! 

Sometimes films that have international 
casts are made with more than one sound- 
track: a version for France, another for 
Italy, another for England. In records, 
we generally get over the difficulty by 
using the original language for international 
issues—with vernacular “supplements” in 
each country such as are provided by 
H.M.V’s series of opera recordings with the 
Sadler’s Wells company. I don’t suppose 


that these Operas in English are 
marketed in Germany. But D.G.G’s 
Querschnitt (or Hohe Lichte?) aus der Oper 


Carmen, which can have been meant only for 
local consumption, is now issued over here. 
And it is annoying and disappointing for 
us that one of the very best Carmens on 
records since Supervia should sing ‘Was ist 
Zigeuners héchste Lust’, when we want to 


hear “‘Les tringles des sistres tintaient’’. 
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(Not the sisters’ triangles, but the jingles on 
a sistrum, or timbrel). 

Language apart, the record is highly 
recommendable. One would feel lucky to 
hit on such a performance in the Prinz- 
regententheater. It is brilliantly conducted 
by Fricsay, and splendidly played. And 
the Mexican mezzo’s voice has the dark 
glint, and suggestion of danger, which I 
miss in Victoria de los Angeles’s assumption 
of the part (I notice that an American 
colleague discerned—and managed to ap- 
prove!—a certain ‘‘motherly” quality in 
that impersonation). Oralia Dominguez’s 
Carmen is not in the least motherly. Her 
singing is flexible, swift, alluring. 

Maria Stader makes a true, pure Micaéla. 
Frasquita and Mercédés are cast at strength. 
The two male principals are less successful. 
Josef Simandi becomes breathy under the 
stress of emotion, in the questions of the 
Séguédille (“Draussen am Wall”) for 
example; and in the final duet he sings 
“Wie? du liebst mich nicht mehr?” the 
first time in a throaty whisper, the second 
in a voice sadly unsteady with passion. 
But it is very rare to find a tenor for José 
who combines delicacy, passion, and in 
the end a tragic nobility (who is there on 
record but Martinelli?). Josef Metternich 
tends to declaim the Toreador’s music; he 
doesn’t sing it fully enough. 

The representation is ample; of the high- 
lights only Carmen’s Tanzszene and the 
duet “‘Non, tu ne m’aimes pas” are missing; 
though the Card Scene is represented only 
by the central section, Carmen’s solo, 
which Dominguez sings with a fine dark 
foreboding. The German list of excerpts 
above makes clear what is included, though 
perhaps I should say that “Ich hab’ ein 
Geschaft vorzutragen”’ is the Quintet, and 
‘Ha, sie naht’’ the last-act introductory 
chorus, 

The recording is extremely vivid and 
well balanced. The only fault on this 
score is an unimaginative use of stereo in 
the final duet, which emerges as an unvary- 
ing left-speaker/right-speaker exchange and 
destroys some of the tension of the scene. 

A.P. 


JANACEK. The Cunning Little Vixen. 
The Forester Rudolf Asmus (bass) 


His Wife Kveta Belanova (cont.) 
The Parson Vaclav Halir (bass) 
The Schoolmaster Antonin Votava (ten.) 
Pasek Josef Vojta (ten.) 
His Wife Milada —. (cont.) 
Harasta iri Joran (ten.) 
Pepik Hane | Lebedova (sop.) 
Frantik Vera Cupalova (sop.) 


aS 
Lapak, the dog Ludmilla Hanzalikova (m.- perma 
The rooster Slavka Prochazkova (sop.) 
Gcauina, the hen 

Helena Tattermuschova (sop.) 
The badger Vaclac Halir (bass) 
Members of the Kiihn Children’s 
Chorus, Prague National Theatre 
Chorus (Chorus Master : Milan Maly) 
and Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Neumann. Supraphon @ LPV453-4 
(two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. P.T.). 


The Cunning Little Vixen was Janacek’s 
seventh opera, composed in 1921-3, after 
Katya Kabanova. This was the time when he 
felt a great reflowering of life within him. 
His opera is filled with the love of nature, 
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with tenderness, with a Sachs-like serenity 
and wisdom. It is the most tyrical of all 
his operas; there is page after page of music 
so beautiful that it catches at the heart. It 
takes only two records, and they are two 
records that I urge every reader to buy. 


The heroine is a vixen called Bystrouska, 
Sharpears. She is captured as a cub by the 
forester (baritone, the most important role, 
superbly sung here by Asmus). In the farm- 
yard she incites the silly hens to revolt. She 
escapes, marries a fox, has a family, is shot 
by a poacher. There are also human scenes: 
the forester, the schoolmaster, the pastor 
and the poacher have all loved, in some 
form or another, a girl called Terynka. She 
never appears, but in some way Bystrouska 
seems to represent her. The personal 
histories of these human characters are left 
elliptical, unlike the vixen’s; yet they 
emerge as rounded human beings—because 
Janacek’s music is of the instantly ‘“‘char- 
acterizing” kind, and because the perform- 
ances in this recording are so rich and 
individual. 

The two worlds, the animal and human, 
meet in some scenes: when, for example, 
Bystrouska makes a sunflower nod in 
answer to the drunken schoolmaster’s 
sentimental self-pity. The men, among 
themselves in the inn, converse amply (and 
there is some marvellously rich and musical 
laughter from Asmus, a passage of artistry 
to be savoured for its warm humanity and 
dazzling skill). In the forest scenes the 
music often takes over altogether in great 
sustained lyrical movements. “I am 
amazed”’, wrote Janacek, “‘at the thousands 
and thousands of rhythmic phenomena of 
the world, light, colour, sound and touch 
and my music grows young with . 
eternally youthful nature’. Another saying 
of his tells us something about the music of 
The Vixens is: ‘“‘My themes grow out of the 
earth, out of animals, out of people .. . 
the only thing they avoid is the keyboard”. 
Janacek loved and studied animals, noted 
how his puppy’s bark changed as the dog 
grew older, noted down his growl at a 
caterpillar, made pets of his hens, kept a 
frog in his garden. In this opera we find 
some of the most beautiful and true nature 
music that has ever been written. Also, I 
must make it clear that there is no ‘‘cute- 
ness” in the music. The love-scene between 
Bystrouska and Fox Goldenstripe, for 
example, is all tenderness and affection (and 
one melody, the vixen’s ‘“‘Am I really so 
beautiful?”, haunts the mind). On the 
stage it may be hard to avoid a Disneyish 
cuteness, though there is a famous Felsen- 
stein production which is said by all to be 
perfect in style. On records the problem 
does not arise. 

The first and last scenes both show the 
forester in tune with this world of nature. 
And at the end Terynka has married the 
poacher, while “the forester and the 
schoolmaster have grown old. The parson 
has moved to some other place. Spring is 
in the woods—and yet old age is also 
apparent. The forest, with all its animal 
folk, appears as in a dream to the forester.. 
The old man sees his Bystrouska, but she is 
gone. Then suddenly a little cub, exactly 
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his month marks one of those occasions when 
Decca may perhaps be forgiven for being somewhat 
elf-congratulatory. Really phenomenal progress 

as been made in records in the short space of only 
en years, and the fact that the industry has 

ravelled so far so quickly is surely due to Decca's 
ourage and confidence in its ability to put 

echnical advances to the service of music. This is 
barticularly striking in the case of LP. 
Ta del dale (-te Mm ob Me-Lale- 1 Cuiley-y lal -14-Mo) Ma-1-) el-Ton t-1o)(-) 
(Kot -J akon -Wam OL -Lolor- Mel. 1a-te Mm Com ¢-L¢-m dal-me] Ulale(-M-lCelal-) 

and was vindicated—musically and 

echnically-right from the start. 


ven from America came a gratifying tribute in 
he form of a letter to The Gramophone saying 
So far, the two best LPs | have heard have both 
been made by your own English company, Decca... 
Petrouchka and the Haydn ‘Clock’ symphony 
.. | have never heard such reproduction on discs—not 
pver ... And there is no surface noise...’ For how 
iong might Great Britain have been denied LP 
FYo Mh tale) Ml eX-1-11 0m (e]am OX-Yotor- Wam = 10] @- 1 Cult ele) tom of Lola 
nd the whole basis of this anniversary pride is 
hat Decca has always looked forward. LPs on 
Sdat-1am Cal- Laie OX-Leter- toe gel¥] om t-lel-1t-mar-(e Male) al (elute ml ol-1-18 
ith us before Decca was already seeking recording 
nd reproduction even more true to life. And so — 
Decca has continued—and will continue—to lead the 
dustry; as in 1950 with LP, so now with 
he wonders of Stereo. 


FIRST IN 1950 ANT 


Rachmaninov PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN C MINOR 
Julius Katchen with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Solti ’ 

Balakirev ISLAMEY 

Julius Katchen 

© SXL 2076 


Tchaikovsky THE NUTCRACKER—Complete 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
© SXL 2092/3 also available in mono LXT 5493/4 


R. Strauss ALSO SPRACH ZARATHUSTRA 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karajan 
© SXL 2154 also available in mono LXT 5524 


OPERATIC ARIAS Joan Sutherland 
© SXL 2159 also available in mono LXT 5531 


VIENNA CARNIVAL 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Willi Boskovsky 
© SXL 2163 also available in mono LXT 5535 


Ravel DAPHNIS ET CHLOE—Complete 

The Chorus of the Royal Opera House 

with The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Monteux 
© SXL 2164 also available in mono LXT 5536 


Grieg PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 

with The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 
Franck VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES 

Litolff CONCERTO SYMPHONIQUE—SCHERZO 

with The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


Clifford Curzon 
© SXL 2173 also available In mono LXT 5547 


Wagner TRISTAN UND ISOLDE—Excerpts 

Birgit Nilsson 

with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Hans Knappertsbusd 
© SXL 2184 also available in mono LXT 5559 









IBTILL, 2 YEARS AHEAD... 


Handel ORGAN CONCERTOS: OP 4, Nos. 5 and 6; OP.7, Nos. land 2 
Kar! Richter 
© SXL 2187 




















Giordano ANDREA CHENIER 

Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, etc. 

The Chorus and Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


© SXL 2208-10 (Italian/English libretto included with the records) 
Previously issued in mono LXT 5411-2 


Beethoven 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN F MAJOR—‘PASTORAL’ 
PROMETHEUS OVERTURE 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
© SXL 2193 also available in mono LXT 5566 


NEW TENTH ANNIVERSARY RELEASES IN STEREO 


SIBELIUS SONGS Kirsten Flagstad 
with The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 
© SXL 2030 Previously issued in mono LXT 5444 





Beethoven QUINTET IN E FLAT MAJOR* 
Spohr OCTET IN E MAJOR 


Members of the Vienna Octet *with Walter Panhoffer 
© SXL 2158 Previously issued in mono LXT 5530 


Brahms SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN E MINOR 
It The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Rafael Kubelik 
; © SXL 2206 Previously issued in mono LXT 5214 








Mozart PIANO CONCERTO NO. 27 IN B FLAT MAJOR Mozart DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 

with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm Hilde Gueden, Emmy Loose, Wilma Lipp, Leopold Simoneau, Walter Berry, 
SONATA NO, 11 The Vienna State Opera Chorus The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Wilhelm Backhaus conducted by Karl Bohm 





© SXL 2214 Previously issued in mono LXT 5123 © SXL 2215/7 Previously issued in mono LXT 5085/7 





WITH THE WONDER OF 


Mozart LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 

Lisa Della Casa, Hilde Gueden, Suzanne Danco, Alfred Poell, Cesare Siepi, etc. 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 

© SXL 2087190 Previously issued in mono LXT 5088’91 


Wagner DAS RHEINGOLD 

George London, Kirsten Flagstad, Gustav Neidlinger, Set Svanholm, etc. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Georg Solti 

® SXL 2101/3 Also available in mono LXT 54957 


Puccini LA BOHEME 

Renata Tebaldi, Carlo Bergonzi, etc. 

The Chorus and Orchestra of L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Tullio Serafin 

© SXL 21701 Also available in mono LXT 5542 3 


Gilbert and Sullivan H.M.S. PINAFORE 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 

conducted by Isidore Godfrey 

© SKL 4081/2 Also available in mono LK 4334/5 


Britten PETER GRIMES 

Peter Pears, Claire Watson, James Pease, Owen Brannigan, etc. 

The Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Benjamin Britten 
© SXL 2150/2 Also available in mono LXT 5521/3 


Verdi AIDA 

Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Carlo Bergonzi, Arnold van Mill, etc. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

Der Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 

conducted by Karajan 

© SXL 2167/9 Also available in mono LXT 5539/41 


STEREO 


The essential advantages of steréo 
benefit every kind of music. But | 
Tale) oX-1¢- Melal-mi-w-1e)(-m Com) delle) i algo 
the important by-products of the’ 
medium. Decca is proud to have. 
seized the opportunity of using the 
possibilities of stereo to the 

very fullest to enhance the dramatic 
Tan) ok-(ol ko) Mi c-Xexe] col-1o Mo) ol-1e- am BI-Loter- 
opera recordings are full-scale 
productions in the medium of sound, 
FValo mm dali t-Mmalema-recenaeliale mdi) M-0'2-19 
id-¥ o] F-Lot- mm al - Me) ol -1e- Malolel-t-m ol-1a fel auit-lalas 
if the listener is still deprived of 
the visual element at least in 

stereo aural perspectives 
(sometimes impossible to achieve in 
the theatre) compensate for this 

in some degree. Decca is famed for 
the quality of every recording but 

i dal- mm OX -Yorer- W-) (-1a-1o Mm xelanl 1 (-3¢- ee) el -1¢-1) 
have undoubtedly created a unique 
reputation. Some of them are 
detailed here. 
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like Bystrouska, comes gambling to his feet. 
‘Just like her mother’. And so evil and 


make their way through life anew’. 
(Janacek’s letter about the opera to Max 


The Supraphon performance is a most 
beautiful one, superlatively well conducted 

Vaclav Neumann (musical director now 
of the Berlin Komische Opera, where 
Felsenstein staged the production referred 
to above), and very well recorded. A vocal 
score can be bought from Universal, which 
also contains a German translation (in some 
places, adaptation) by Max Brod. But with 
the records, which are in an album, there 
is also a Czech-English libretto. ALP. 


%PUCCINI. Madama Butterfly—ex- 
cerpts. Charles Craig (tenor), Marie 
Collier (soprano), Ann Robson 
(mezzo-soprano), Gwyn Griffiths 
(baritone), Sadler’s Wells Orchestra 
conducted by Bryan’ Balkwill. 
H.M.V. © CSD1290 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 
plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). Mono: CLP1334 
(4/60). 

Excerpts: Opening into Duet (Pinkerton and 

Sharpless); Love Duet, Act 1; One Fine Day; 

Telescope Duet into Flower Duet; Trio, Act 2 and 

Pinkerton’s Farewell; Death Scene. 

The emergence of Marie Collier as a 
leading soprano has been one of the most 
' striking features of the 1959-60 opera season 
in London. Cio-Cio-San, Katya, Venus 
(not so good), Tosca at Sadler’s Wells; Lit 
and Santuzza at Covent Garden, Giuliettas 
_and Floras by the way, and as a highpoint 

Musetta in a Bohéme where she sang rings 
round the leading lady imported from Italy, 
and almost put Jussi Bjérling in the shade! 
She is a splendid creature, Miss Collier, 
with a gleaming and vivid beauty; tremend- 
ous high spirits; a sense of getting the drama 
into the interpretation; and voice which is 
rich, shining, full and lustrous at once. At 
some performances, it must be added, she 
has been unsteady; and there has been an 
occasional tendency first to feel for the note, 
then “pump” it: but good performances 
have easily outnumbered the disappointing 
ones; and anyway in this Butterfly recording 
the voice is heard at its best. 

It is not a subtle or stylish performance of 
the opera; there is not much sense of 
atmosphere about it; but Charles Craig 
too is in full, fine voice, and the Consul and 
Suzuki both sing amply. One wonders 

after this why the companies do not use 

“more British singers in their major opera 

projects. There is not a great deal to 

choose between the stereo and mono 
versions, though the former is a little more 

“real”, and helped by a sense of Pinkerton’s 

being a yard or two away from the Consul 

during some of the conversation, and 

Suzuki’s being definitely offstage during the 

Love Duet. One wonders, too, why the 

Entrance of Butterfly was omitted; the side 

has only 224 minutes of music, and the first 

excerpt breaks off, maddeningly, at the 
very point where the “Entrance” should 
begin. They have also forgotten about 

Pinkerton’s last phrases; the opera ends 

without him, and so there seems no reason 

for including the long orchestral peroration. 
A.P. 
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WEBER. Der Freischiitz—complete. 
Ottokar Heraxann Prey (bar.) 
Erast Wiemann (bass 

Elisabeth Griimmer (sop. 
Lisa Otto (sop. 

Karl Kohn (bass) 

Rudolph Schock (ten.) 
Gottlob Frick (bass) 

Wilhelm Walter Dicks (bar.) 

Maria Friederun (sop.) 
Helga Hildebrand (sop.) 
Leonore Kirschstein (sop.) 
Herta Maria Schmidt (sop.) 
einz Giese 

Wolfgang Eichberger 

Samiel Fritz Hoppe 

With the Chorus of the Berlin 

Municipal Opera (Chorus-Master: 

Hermann Liddecke) and Berlin Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra conducted by 

Joseph Keilberth. H.M.V. @ALP- 

1752-4: @ASD319-321 (three 12 in., 

90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 


Mono: 
Ackermann 


Four Bridesmaids 


Two Huntsmen 


(9/51) LXT2597-9 

This is a performance that succeeds on 
all counts. It is very well cast and recorded, 
thoroughly rehearsed, and _ unfailingly 
musical, revealing fully the manifold 
beauties of the score and dealing tactfully 
with its conventional moments. Peggie 
Cochrane’s excellent translation of the 
libretto—given, of course, with the original 
German text—is preceded by Wagner’s 
description of the legend of the Wolf’s 
Glen, Weber’s account of his life up to 
1818, when he was director of the newly- 
founded Opera House at Dresden, and— 
most interesting of all—his account of his 
approach to Der Freischiitz and choice of 
instrumentation to bring out its principal 
elements: hunting and the demonic powers 
personified by Samiel. Berlioz’ eulogy of 
the score follows, and a brief quotation about 
the story of the opera from a letter written 
by the composer to his fiancée, Caroline 
Brandt. All this seems to me an admirable 
idea which might well be copied elsewhere. 
It builds up the right kind of atmosphere. 

The playing of the Overture by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Joseph 
Keilberth finds this magnificent body at the 
top of its form. How good it is to be given 
a genuine pianissimo just before the horns 
so beautifully come in. The only point to 
question here is the celebrated clarinet 
entry, marked con molia passione and ff. It 
is played, with lovely tone, in the mildest 
way possible, and does not at all suggest 
Max’s horror on looking down on the 
Wolf’s Glen. 

The rise of the curtain brings with it the 
report of a gun that, as one would expect, 
is made even more electrifying on stereo 
than on mono. This seems the place to 
say that the stereo version naturally comes 
into its own in the Wolf’s Glen scene (and 
in unimportant effects such as the clink 
of glasses, and the pouring of wine in 
Caspar’s strophic song in Act 1, just 
before his “triumph” aria on which the 
curtain falls) and in the placing of solo 
voices left and right in certain ensembles, 
all of which have an excellent balance in 
both versions. One would choose stereo in 
preference to the mono version where the 
equipment is available, but the mono is 
extremely good at all points. 

There is a fine array of basses and 
an excellent baritone (Prey) and it is 
evidence of care in casting that so distin- 
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guished an artist as Gottlob Frick should 
have been engaged to sing the small, but 
important, part of the Hermit, who appears 
only in the finale of Act 3. Karl Kohn’s 
interpretation of Caspar could have been 
tinged with more evil. His summons to 
the demons in his “‘triumph”’ aria is rather 
tame, but he rises well to the climax of the 
aria, those testing scale passages that span 
almost two octaves, and is admirable in the 
scene of the Wolf’s Glen. Rudolf Schock 
begins a little tentatively but steadily 
warms up in his aria ‘“Through the forests, 
through the meadows” and is excellent in 
the Wolf’s Glen scene, but I wish he would 
not use aspirates. Elisabeth Griimmer’s 
serene, and Lisa Otto’s bright, voices are 
well contrasted as Agnes and Annie and 
the former sings Agnes’s words about the 
heart possessed by love most touchingly in 
their duet at the start of Act 2. One has 
heard more vital performances of “Leise, 
leise’’ than Miss Griimmer gives, but she is 
unfailingly musical and always well within 
the picture. Lisa Otto is delightful in her 
Despina-like aria, as also in the rather 
trying one about her “poor aunt” in Act 3, 
both of which are neatly and brilliantly 
sung. 

The singers speak their dialogue well and 
never suggest that actors should have been 
engaged for this purpose. Fritz Hoppe, in 
the non-singing part of Samiel, has his 
great moment in the Wolf’s Glen scene 
when, at the peak point of climax, the 
deadly seventh bullet is cast and he cries “I 
am here”’. This is thrilling: and indeed so is. 
the recording of the whole of this wonderful 
scene, enabling one to visualise the weird 
apparitions that appear and look so panto- 
mimic on the stage. I must mention two. 
imaginative pieces of scoring. The flutes, 
and then the ’cellos, exquisitely descending 
in the “farewell” section of the Trio in 
Act 2, and the utterly unexpected use of 
the flute as the Hermit ends his appeal to 
Prince Ottokar in the last act, suggesting: 
that the dove of peace is hovering over the 
troubled assembly. 

I enjoyed this fine performance: 
enormously. It makes one understand fully 
the enthusiasm for the opera of composers: 
so far apart in method as Wagner—whose 
debt to Weber is huge—and Debussy, and 
it is an opera that one returns to with 
renewed delight, certain of finding in it new 
beauties. A.R. 


PUCCINI. Tosca: ‘“Recondita armonia”’; 
“E lucevan le stelle’. Turandot: 
“Non piangere, Lit!’; ‘Nessun 
dorma!”, La Bohéme: “Che gelida 
manina”. Luigi Infantino (tenor), 
Milan Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Antonio Narducci. 
Columbia @ SEG8000 (7 in., Ils. 
plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

If you face this fairly and squarely it 
gives good value, with five standard arias 
for less than they would have cost in 1939, 
let alone ten years ago, on 78’s. Infantino, 
whom the British Army discovered during 
the Italian campaign, has a warm voice and 
makes a good deal of words, so that there is 
verbal as well as sonorous interest in his 
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singing—I would not say musical interest, 
for he does not even set his sights at the 
musical targets so carefully marked and hit 
by that master-marksman Puccini. Aes- 
thetically considered, Infantino’s singing is 
ugly, lachrymose in the least appropriate 
places (e.g. where Rodolfo invites Mimi to 
tell him her life history). But it is never dull 
which is why he is a popular singer. Indeed 
the best recommendation I can give this 
record is that people who get it and play it 
often will come to appreciate lively treat- 
ment of words and so, perhaps, progress to 
the enjoyment of the finest Italian operatic 
tenors who do all this and produce a musical 
sound as well. W.S.M. 


PUCCINI. Madama Butterfly—excerpts. 
Maria Stader (soprano), Herta 
Tépper (mezzo-soprano), Women’s 
Chorus of the Bavarian State Opera, 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser. 
D.G.G. @ EPL30461 (7 in., 9s. 3d. 
plus 3s. 03d. P.T.). The item marked f 
below was previously available on 
DGMI19157 (3/59). 


Excerpts: Ancora un passo or via; Un bel di 
vedremof; Scuoti quella fronda di ciliegio. 


The Swiss soprano makes an appealing 
Butterfly; the simplicity and gentleness of 
her style and her sweet, true voice are 
taking. The entrance has been given no 
perspective—Cio-Cio-San and her friends 
appear to be on stage all the time—but 
that is quite usual in recorded versions. 
Miss Stader’s interpretation seems to have 
been formed directly from the score, and to 
be uninfluenced by the traditional phrasings 
and shapings. For example, the un- 
differentiated way she sings the rhetorical 
questions and their answers, in the “Chi 
sara? chi sara” sequence, might almost 
make one think that she did not understand 
Italian; but on second hearing one decides 
that the effect, of utter simplicity and 
naturalness, is intentional, and fetchingly 
childlike. There is nothing ‘“‘rhetorical” 
about this Butterfly. Her Italian is not 
convincing; Miss Stader lets slips a kvesto or 
kvello or two (in “Tutto questo avverra” 
and “Scuoti quella fronda’’), sings uskito, 
and tends to pronounce words like attesa 
as if they were attessa. She keeps up the 
simplicity to such an extent in the Flower 
Duet that one may begin to wish that she 


would show a rather more unbounded 
emotion. Miss Topper is a satisfactory 
Suzuki. 


The recording is excellent, apart from 
some “‘dithers”’ on the thirds of the Duet. 
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The marvellous orchestration (at school we 
had to study “Un bel di” as a model of the 
art) is well heard. But Hollreiser drags the 
tempo of the closing section of the Duet, 
**Gettiamo a mani piene’’, (marked un poco 
meno) so badly that all the lilting 6/8 
impulse which should carry over from the 
preceding sections is lost. A.P. 


VERDI. Macheth—complete. 


Macbeth Leonard Warren (bar.) 
Lady Macbeth Leonie Rysanek (sop.) 
Banquo Jerome Hines (bass) 
MacDuff Carlo Bergonzi (ten.) 
Malcolm William Olvis (ten.) 


Carlotta Ordassy (sop.) 


Lady in Attendance 
Gerhard Pechner (bass) 


Physician 


A Murderer Osie Hawkins (bar.) 
Three Apparitions— 
A Warrior Calvin Marsh (bar.) 
Bloody Child Emilia Cundari (sop.) 


A Crowned Child Mildred Allen (sop.) 
Manservant Harold Sternberg (bass) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf 
(Chorus Master: Kurt Adler). R.C.A. 
@ RE25006-7: © SER4505-7 (three 
12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 

If these are the last records we are to have 
from the mighty-voiced Leonard Warren, 
whose untimely death all must surely 
mourn, they constitute a fine memorial; he 
sings Macbeth like a true artist with a 
dramatic sense and “philosophical” ap- 
proach which puts him on a par with 
Tito Gobbi. The actual vocal emission is 
grand, the characterization clear—when 
Verdi, the early Verdi of the unrevised 
portions, does not in innocence let his hero 
down. 

Macbeth, it could be hazarded, is an 
opera to see rather than merely hear; 
engulfed in the stage action, if it be 
imaginately handled as it was in the famous 
Glyndebourne production, one does not 
notice banalities, or the failure to make the 
supernatual effects at all eerie. The rum 
tum for the witches and others, like 
quadrilles from the Bal Mabille in 1840 
fail to conjure up Scottish horrors—at 
least for this one of Shakespeare’s own 
compatriots. On the other hand, so much 
of the music—the chorus of Scottish exiles, 
Lady Macbeth’s two big scenes and the 
hero’s “‘dagger speech” and final rumi- 
nations make wonderful dramatic sense, 
in or out of context. Mr. Warren sounds 
here truly the Shakespearean hero. We 
have lost a fine artist, one who had come 
a long way from Il Conte di Luna in the 
post-war Trovatore. 

The casting of Miss Rysanek is less 
defensible. We are always being quoted 
Verdi’s own recommendations for the part 
“the voice of a she-devil’”? and so on. I 
don’t wish to sound presumptuous, but 
cannot too much be made of that? Miss 
Rysanek never sounds devilish, it is true; 
she begins reading Macbeth’s letter in a 
very ladylike manner with little grip on 
her Italian words and invokes the spirits 
of hell to un-sex her here in a sweet, 
honourable manner, like Rezia or Agathe 
pining for some chap to come along. No 
wonder the spirits effect no sex change for 
her! On the other hand I find her Brindisi, 


her acting of the duets with her husband 
and above all the sleepwalking scene so 
pleasing as singing that 


I will easily settle 
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for a voice that suggests Desdemona’s 
candour rather than Lady Macbeth’s black 
heart. She is not always quite grand 
enough and seldom quite impulsive enough, 
But she does not wobble or shirk her 
climaxes—the ‘‘top” on the big swinging 
ensemble (not unlike “‘Va pensiero” blended 
with Kurt Weill’s ““Mack the Knife’’) in 
which everyone has something to say about 
the discovery of the murdered King Duncan 
finds our soprano in fine form, All in all, 
unless like Verdi you insist on a harsh 
voice and tremendous virago drive, I think 
you will find Miss Rysanek satisfying. 
Banquo is beautifully done by Jerome 
Hines and one could only wish Verdi had 
given him more chances. Bergonzi sings 
‘La paterna mano” affectingly, with much 
taste yet no weakness. The choral con- 
tribution is excellent, and I find no fault 
with Mr. Leinsdorf’s tempi. I think this 
is a case where the stereo effect is well 
worth anything extra it may have cost you 
—certainly in the sleepwalking scene which 
comes up in much more dramatic per- 
spective. I wonder if we shall have a rival 
version? Callas and Gobbi? I have heard 
nothing of that; and the latter’s recent 
illness means that he is unlikely to have 
recorded during his curtailed tour of office 
in Covent Garden. It would be difficult 
to cast Lady Macbeth—radiant though 
Amy Shuard be, like Miss Rysanek, she is 
hardly “dark” enough in her vocal emana- 
tions, nor is the coloratura in either case 
ideally incisive. Meanwhile, though not 
ideal, the present cast do very well. In the 
present state of the market, it may be 
recommended: a valuable addition. For 
sampling try the end of side 3, with the 
banquet in progress, Lady Macbeth keeping 
countenance with her drinking song, 
Macbeth quailing and coming-to again 
(“la vita reprendi”) and the suspicious 
muttering of the guests—if this strikes you 
as effective, you have a fair idea of what the 
rest is like. P.H.-W. 


ALARIE/SIMONEAU. Il Matrimonio 
segreto (Cimarosa): “Cara, cara, 
non dubitar’. Don Pasquale (Doni- 
zetti): “Quel guardo il cavaliere”; 
“So anch’io la virtt’”’. L?Arlesiana 
(Ciléa): ‘‘E la solita storia del pastore”. 
Rigoletto (Verdi): “‘Gualtier Maldeé! 

Caro nome”. La Bohéme 
(Puccini) : *O soave fanciulla”. Faust 
(Gounod): “Il se fait tard, adieu!”. 
La Juive (Halévy): “Rachel, quand 
du Seigneur’. Manon (Massenet): 
“Jai marqué l’heure du_ départ”. 
Pierrette Alarie (soprano), Léopold 
Simoneau (tenor), Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Lee Schaenen. D.G.G. iM) 
LPM18593: © SLPM138056 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Ten years ago, at the Aix-en-Provence 
Festival, I heard two young Canadian 
singers whose international European careers 
were just beginning (though one of them, 
Pierrette Alarie, had made her Metropolitan 
début as early as 1945—and her Canadian 
début two years earlier). The tenor, 
Léopold Simoneau, was at the Paris Opéra. 
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The next year he came to Glyndebourne; 
and soon was established as one of the 
leading Mozartian tenors of our day. Yet 
neither of them has quite fulfilled their 
promise. This husband-and-wife recital, 
one side Italian and one side French, shows 
well their considerable merits, but also that 
lack of “‘star quality’? which in the end 
stops one from feeling very strongly about 
what they do. 


The Italian side opens attractively, with 
Paolino’s and Carolina’s exchanges that 
form the first number of Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto. But Simoneau’s turns should be 
more definite in outline; and Alarie’s are 
quite vague. Neither of them makes any 
shot at a cadenza in places which cry out 
for one. Alarie sings both Norina’s 
cavatina and Gilda’s aria neatly and 
prettily; but the first could not really be 
called mischievous, nor the second dreamy, 
The Lamento di Federico is smoothly 
voiced and tasteful, not magical. The 
Behéme duet is low in temperature, calm— 
yet sweet and true; and one wonders 
whether the singers are remembering the 
days when they were both students in 
Montreal. 


The Faust and Manon duets are also true 
in style, and sweetly sung, without being in 
the least stirring. Simoneau has not really 
got the kind of ringing tenor for “Rachel, 
quand du Seigneur’. The sound of the 
recording is generally good (though in the 
Gounod the orchestral tone lacks solidity). 
The engineers have not made the mistake 
of channelling the voices of the Bohéme duet 
through different speakers. But both the 
mono and stereo discs I had were troubled 
by little surface flaws. A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


LANGUAGE TUITION. “Instant learning’? French 
Course. Gala Records Ltd., 114 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. (Two 12 in. LPs, complete 
PT) two text books and dictionary, £3 including 
With foreign travel more popular than 
ever, the old reluctance of the English (and 
stil more of the Americans) to speak 
languages other than their own is being 
rapidly broken down, and now from Gala 
Records—though a bit late, surely, for 
summer holidays this year—comes a new 
set of recorded language courses for French, 
German, Spanish and Russian. 


So far I have seen only the first of these, 
but all are American in origin and (particu- 
larly) in content, and are based on the same 
method. (This is advertised, I see, as 
involving “‘no tiresome memorising”’. Oh, 
dear! Does anybody really believe that any- 
thing, be it languages or playing an instru- 
ment, can be learnt without making some 
effort? And what’s wrong with exercising 
our brains?) The method, ‘an amazing 
new psychological system created from 
theories developed at Harvard and Colum- 
bia” which claims to “speed up learning by 
200%”, is called Reinforced Learning. It 
turns out to be an application of Pavlov’s 
theory of conditioned reflexes—reward for 
being right, nothing for being wrong—seen 
through the experience of those inane 
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“‘scoring’’ quizzes common in the popular 
press. Along with the two 12-inch LPs are 
two textbooks and a midget dictionary 
(which might have been set in less micro- 
scopic type had it omitted rare words like 
noria, sorbier or plombagine, slang words like 
zig or bernique—and worse vulgarisms—and 
over fifty pages of phrases seemingly un- 
correlated with those in the textbooks). 
What one does is to guess pronunciations 
and meanings of a few words and phrases 
listed in the books, check for correctness 
against the discs (spoken with exemplary 
clarity and accent by Raymond Guiscard), 
award oneself marks, and repeat the process 
until there are no mistakes. An elaborate 
apparatus of score-cards is used in all this. 

The course covers 400 phrases twice over, 
first French-English and then English- 
French; it then settles down to absorb 
another thousand words and 1,500 verb 
forms without a spoken guide. By the end, 
the student, who is constantly urged, and 
rightly, not to worry if he makes mistakes, 
should have a very good working basis of the 
language. But no memorising, tiresome or 
otherwise? Come off it, Gala! 

The speaker, as I have said, is excellent, 
but even a fairly rapid examination reveals 
that the textbooks are so littered with 
inaccuracies as to be a positive menace. 
Not only are accents eccentric, to say the 
least, often omitted and very frequently 
wrong, but many words are mis-spelt—e.g. 
ils son, connaisez-vous, l’aire découragé, les oiseux, 
tout de suit; genders are unreliable—un belle 
robe, un tache difficile, le salle; and one meets 
fantastic entries like the translations, in 
Lesson 83, of “‘very early” and “too early” 
as (if I can persuade our printer to reproduce 
this exactly, without correction) trés trép and 
trés t6t respectively. 

At £3 this is the cheapest language course 
on the market. Myself, I would prefer to 
forego the lure of saving a little money and 
speeding up my learning 200% in favour of 
learning things correctly. L.S. 


JEAN VILAR. French Poetry Anthology. 
D’ Orleans. Deux Rondeaux. Villon. Ballade des 
Dames du Temps Jadis. Ronsard. Sonnet: Ode. 
Du Bellay. Sonnet. Malherbe. Dessein de 
Quitter une Dame qui ne le Contentoit que de 
Promess. La Fontaine. Les Animaux Malades 
de la Peste. Chenier. La Jeune Captive. 
Lamartine. Le Lac (extracts). De Vigny. La 
Maison du Berger (extracts). Hugo. La Saison 
des Semailles (LeSoir); Booz endormi (extracts). 
Musset. Tristesse. Nerval. El Desdichado. 
De Lisle. L’Astre Rouge. Baudelaire. Recueille- 
ment; La Chevelure. Mallarme. Brise Marine. 
Verlaine. Mon Reve Familier; Clair de Lune; 
Pantomime. Rimbaud. Le Bateau Ivre (extracts) ; 
Roman. Laforgue. Complainte de l’Oubli des 
Morts. Valery. La Fileuse. Apollinaire. Le 
Pont Mirabeau; Les Colchiques. Read by Jean 
Vilar. Argo @ RG183 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T., complete with booklet giving French texts 
and English translations by David O’Melia and 
with Notes by Professor Kenneth Cornell). 


On a first hearing, the prevailing mood 
of this fascinating anthology of five centuries 
of French poetry may appear to be 
melancholy. Kenneth Cornell, who con- 
tributes the notes in the accompanying 
pamphlet, comments that, in poets’ eyes, 
**Man’s condition, built on alternations of 
joy and sadness; life, predicated on change 
and transitoriness; emotion, pursuing a 
course toward unattainable frontiers of love, 
hope and death—all are essentially tragic”. 
Certainly Jean Vilar, the distinguished 
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actor-director of the Théatre National 
Populaire, often tends to favour a dark, 
deep, rather consciously beautiful voice 
(very near the microphone) which may 
seem excessively “‘poetic”’ to some ears. But 
of course these two sides, containing 27 
poems, were not meant for continuous 
listening (though it is so difficult interrupting 
an LP!); and in any case more detailed 
consideration of his readings (which are 
unfailingly crystal-clear) reveals many 
subtle gradations of timbre, inflection and 
rhythm, and a keen sensibility to the 
different periods and styles represented 
here, from the bantering tone of Charles 
d’Orleans’ Yver, vous n’estes qu’un vilain or 
the quivering passion of André Chénier’s 
Jeune Captive to the voluptuousness of 
Baudelaire’s La Chevelure or the colloquial 
irony of Laforgue’s Complainte. He is at his 
best—perhaps not surprisingly for an actor 
—in narrative poems, such as Rimbaud’s 
Roman or the gem of this collection, in my 
view), La Fontaine’s powerful fable of the 
animals stricken with the plague. Well 
presented, with full texts and translations, 
this is a most welcome issue. L.S. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
ORCHESTRAL 


KAREL ANCERL. Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 (Dvorak) 
Nos.1,2and4. V.S.O. Fontana @ CFE15066: 
© SCFE7002 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
Mono from EFR2022 (11/59): Stereo appears for 
the first time. 

EDUARD VAN BEINUM. Bolero (Ravel). Concertge- 
bouw. Philips @ ABE10244: @ SABE2005 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono appears for the first 
time in this country: Stereo from SABL130 (2/60). 

EDUARD VAN BEINUM. La Valse (Ravel). 
Concertgebouw. Philips @ ABE10243: © 
SABE2004 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono 
appears for the first time in this country: Stereo 
from SABL130 (2/60). 

Ancerl’s conducting of the Slavonic 
Dances is most attractive; not high-powered 
in the Dorati manner but easy-going and 
charming. The mono sound is more 
forward than that on the new stereo issue, 
but I found both pleasant to hear. 

Van Beinum gives a very well-judged 
performance of the Bolero, but I have said 
often enough that surely this piece, a 
protracted crescendo which depends on the 
continuity of the build-up from start to 
finish, is surely the most unsuitable in the 
world for putting on a disc that entails a 
break half-way. Added to this disadvantage 
we now have the Philips device of a slow 
fade-out at the end of the first side and a 
slow fade-in at the start of the second. This 
really makes nonsense of Ravel’s intention. 
The stereo disc started with too much 
surface and background noise—or my copy 
did; the mono was all right. The general 
sound is good and clear. 

La Valse has the slowest fade out and in 
that I have yet heard—it really takes ages 
to come back. Perhaps this is thought 
appropriate to the misty, evocative-of-the- 
past, character of the music, but for me it 
wrecks the build of the music hopelessly. 
In the old days, when music had to be 
recorded in chunks of something over four 
minutes, this problem was dealt with 
intelligently; nowadays, when in _ the 


original recording it doesn’t arise, we get 
these EPs with a makeshift break, either an. 
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abrupt tape cut or a fade out and in, 
neither of which is generally acceptable. If 
you care nothing for that, you will find 
van Beinum’s performance most sensitive 
and the sound on the new mono disc is as 
good as on the stereo reissue. fie 5B 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Carmen (Bizet): Prelude; 
Entr’acte; Les Dragons d’Alcala; Les Toreadors. 
Columbia S.O. Fontana @ EFF512.(7 in., 
mJ 3d. plus ls. om P.T.). From CFE15019 (10/58). 

SIR HOMAS IEECHAM. Espana _ (Chabrier). 
RP .O. “Fontana @ EFF521 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 

83d. P.T.). From CFE15000 (2/58). 

GEORGE SZELL. Die Walkure (Wagner): Ride of 
the Valkyries. Cleveland Orch. Fontana @ 
EFF522 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus ls. 8$d. P.T.). From 
CFL1012 (5/58). 

GEORGE SZELL. Die Gotterdammerung (Wagner): 
Siegfried’s Funeral Music. Cleveland Orch. 
Fontana @ EFF523 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s 8}d. 
P.T.). From CFL1012 (5/58). 

Beecham’s pieces from Carmen go well 
on one of these little discs, the four pieces 
sitting comfortably two to a side. They are 
excellently done, it is hardly necessary to 
add. But when he came to making this 
recording of Espana I have always thought 
the old wizard must have been in a rarely 
sedate mood and it seems again to me an 
unexciting performance. True, the steady 
speed gives us a clarity we seldom get, but 
the loss of verve really does matter. The 
recording is all right, but that too lacks 
brilliance and altogether I think this misses 
recommendation. The break at the turn- 
over is managed quite acceptably. 

The two records conducted by Szell use 
the “fade-out, fade-in’”’ way of dealing with 
the problem of the break, in both instances 
reasonably well. Performances are good and 
the Ride of the Valkyries can be recommended. 
But not the Funeral Music, for the reason 
that the original was a much longer excerpt, 
so that this shorter one doesn’t end at all, 
it just stops, almost in the middle of a chord. 
No! I protest about this most strongly, 
particularly because an intending buyer 
might well try a bit of the start, just to see 
if it sounded all right and not think to test 
the end. And why should he? He is 
entitled to assume that a recording company 
of repute ends the music on the disc 


properly. gin ce 


HUBERT BARWAHSER. Flute Concerto in G major 
(Gluck). Barwahser (flute), V.S.O./Paumgartner. 
Philips @ yd (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
From NBL5031 (7/56) 

ISAAC STERN. Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
(Saint-Saens). Stern (violin), Philadelphia Orch./ 
Ormandy. Fontana @ EFF510 (5s. 3d. plus 
1s. 8¢d. P.T.). From CFE15012 (12/58). 

ISAAC STERN. Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate), Stern 
(violin), Columbia S.O./Waxman. Fontana @ 
EFF518 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 83d. P.T.). From 
EFR2001 (5/59). 

E. POWER BIGGS. (a) Jesu, Joy of Man's desiring; 
(b) Toccata and Fugue in D minor, BWV565. 
E. Power Biggs (organ). Philips rv) ABE10185 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Item (a) appears for 
the first time in this country; Item (b) from 
ABL3066 (9/55). ‘ 

Barwahser does his best for Gluck’s 
flute concerto, a work which makes few, 
if any, demands on the attention, while 
Paumgartner tries to give it a bit of person- 
ality by slowing up portentously at various 
points in the slow movement; for instance 
at the end of side one, so that (if you have 
not got a sense of pitch) you think it is all 
over; it isn’t. The quality is good. 

In less good taste but infinitely more 
attractive are two concertante  trifles 
deliciously played by Isaac Stern. He is 
balanced outrageously close, as perhaps 
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befits this sort of music, but in the Saint- 
Saén’s Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso the 
orchestra makes a good full noise when it 
gets a chance. The Sarasate Gipsy pieces 
@ V’hongroise is a much older recording, going 
back to 1949 and a 78 recording. The 
quality is pretty good still, and Stern’s 
playing is such that no one will be surprised 
at the regularity with which Philips reissue 
this performance. The disc label claims 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra is accom- 
panying him, but this is surely a mistake 
for the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 

I included the Bach organ record in this 
concerto section because in Jesu, Foy of 
Man’s Desiring the label suggests that 
Power Biggs is enjoying an unexpected 
orchestral accompaniment. The orchestra 
is pretty hard to hear in parts of Stern’s 
Sarasate disc; in Jesu, Foy it is even less in 
evidence. I kept straining my ears for it, 
but no, not a sniff. In other words, the 
label is wrong and there isn’t an orchestra. 
This recording is new to our catalogue, but 
it is no ornament to it, being played too 
rubato for my taste and not too well 
recorded. However the famous Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor fills a side and a half of 
the disc, and is much more worth while. It 
was recorded in London on the Festival 
Hall organ and makes a fine sound. R.F. 


FERENC FRICSAY. Symphony No. 6 ‘‘Pathetique” 
(Tchaikovsky). Berlin P.O. Heliodor @ 478071 
aieey 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). From DGM18104 

If records were priced at their true value 
this one would cost at least four pounds 
because it is at least twice as thrilling and 
satisfying and beautiful as any other version 
of the Pathétique Symphony on the market. 

In this topsy-turvy world of ours a merciful 

providence has persuaded D.G.G. to sell it 

on the Heliodor label at half the price of its 
nearest competitors. Fricsay is more 
attentive than any of these to what Tchai- 
kovsky wrote, and he is clearly minded to 
attend to all these nice points because he 
understands perfectly what the music means. 

When a great climax is upon us he perceives 

where its shattering impact stems from; 

when the heart is to be melted he knows just 
what will melt it most potently. The Berlin 

Phil plays magnificently, and the sound is 

still a delight to the ear. This is one of the 

great monuments of the LP era. W.S.M. 


I MUSICI. Serenade No. 6, ‘Serenata Notturna”’ 
(Mozart). I Musici. Philips @ ABE10242; 
© SABE2003 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 


Mono appears for the first time in this country: 
Stereo from SABL127 (10/59). 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. German Dance No. 76, 
K.605; March in D major, K.249 (Mozart). R.P.O. 
Fontana @ EFF518 (7 in., 5s. $d. plus 1s. 84d. 
P.T.). From CFE15005 (7/58). 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Les Francs Juges 
(Berlioz). R.P.O. Philips ABE10190 (7in. 


© 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From SBR6243 (5/58). 
Serenade for Strings 


R.P.O. Philips @ ABE10i88 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From SBR6225 (6/57). 
The Serenata Notturna is about as close in 
lay out to a Corelli Concerto Grosso as 
Mozart ever got, with its solo group (two 
violins, viola and double bass) contrasted 
with string band and timpani. Thus I 
Musici had only to borrow a couple of 
drums and a drummer for this music to 
suit them perfectly. Perhaps if they had 
borrowed a conductor too the music would 
have sparkled a little more vivaciously; 
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nevertheless this is a stylish and polished 
performance, and the quality, superb on 
the stereo (which originally backed Ein 
kleine Nachtmusik), is almost as satisfying on 
the new mono. 

Two other trifles by Mozart in this 
month’s list confirm that conductors are 
still a Good Thing; or at least this one is, 


Sir Thomas Beecham makes the famoy 


sleigh-bell dance sound enchanting, and 
comes as near as anyone could to proving 


that the March in D is worth playing. This / 


record originally appeared as long ago as 
December 1953, and one would have 
guessed this from the quality of the sound, 
Two other EP revivals with Sir Thomas at 
the helm seem to me much more worth 
while. The early Berlioz overture, Lg 
Francs Juges, is an astonishing piece of 
music. There is one appalling tune @ iq 
Donizetti (it sounds all right near the end 
ff) but most of the music has the listener 
gripping his chair. For sheer originality of 
invention, the start of side two would be 


hard to beat, and the bass drum hereabout _ 
is wonderfully recorded. The performance 
is tremendously exciting and the quality of | 


sound stupendous. This one is, as they 
used to say, a real stunner. Elgar’s Serenad 
is, of course, for those with quieter tastes, 
It is a pity that the turnover has to come 
in the middle of the slow movement, and 
right in the middle of a phrase at that, but 
the expressive playing and excellent quality 
do much to offset this unhappy interruption, 
R.F 


JOSEPH KEILBERTH. Symphonies Nos. 38 and 3 
(Mozart). os. a, Telefunken @ GMAI?: 
© SMAI7 (12 in., 94$d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T) 
Mono from LGX66084 (7 160: Stereo appears for the 
first time. 
I can’t raise much enthusiasm either for 
Keilberth’s conducting or Telefunken’ 
recording of the Mozart symphonies (and 


am supported by A.P. who dismissed the 


mono issue when it first came out in under 


a dozen lines). But I think it fair to say 
that the conducting is probably better than 


it seems, for what really wearies the ear is | 
the insensitive recorded sound. Insensitive § 
is the word for the soft passages as they © 


emerge from this record and I longed for 
something really quiet and beautiful. Tutts 
passages are rather thick, with horns that 
catch the microphone and sound boomy. 
All the same, there is nothing inspiring about 
this Mozart conducting and altogether | 
think these records, mono and _ stereo, 
unrecommendable, even at the reduced 
price. Takis 


LEITNER/LEHMANN. (a) Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Rossini): Storm Music. (b) Le Prophete (Meyerbeer): 
Coronation March. (c) Faust (Gounod): Faust 
Waltz. (d) La Boheme (Puccini): Musetta’s Walt. 
Bamberg S.O. cond. by (a) Leitner and remainder 
Lehmann. D.G.G. @ EPL30471 (7 in., 9s. 3d. 
plus 3s. O#d. P.T.). (a) from DG17001 (9/56): 
(b) from DGM18169 (12/56); (c) from DG17133 
(3/50); $(d) appears for the first time in this country. 

PAUL AUSS. Madama Butterfly (Puccini): 
Podiche & to Act 3. Manon Lescaut (Puccini): Inter 
mezzo. Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea): Intermez20 
Gunther-Arndt Choir, Berlin Radio S.0. 
D.G.G. @ EPL30497 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 04¢. 
P.T.). Stereo: SEPL121012 (12/59). This record 
appears in Mono for the first time. Stereo from 
SLPE 133002 (3/59). 

Barber, 


The Storm from The under 


Leitner, is well played and well recorded. | 


At the Coronation March from Le Prophet 
there is a sharp drop in sound-quality. 
This trashy music makes quite an effect in 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


The performances are masterly... 


Sensational first recordings for Philips by one of 
today’s outstanding conductors. 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor (Unfinished) 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony No. 4in A, op. 90 (/talian) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch 


SABL 120 (s) 
ABL 3285 (m) 





BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 2 in D, op. 73 

Variations on a theme by Haydn, op. 56a (St. Antoni Chorale) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch 


SABL 121 (s) 
ABL 3286 (m) 





The excitement of the opera is brought to your home 
with these magnificent San Carlo Recordings. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

PAGLIACCI 

Soloists including; Caterina Mancini (soprano), Gianni Poggi (tenor), 
Aldo Protti (baritone), Aureliana Beltrami (soprano), 

Walter Monachesi (baritone) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli 
(Chorus master: Michele “auro)—Conductor: Ugo Rapalo 





(Complet tation box with profusely illustrated SABL 135-7 (s) 
booklet, pateeh tr Libretti and notes on the operas) ABL 3318-20 (m) 


SSPEARS HNAU AEA 


A legend in his life-time! Sviatoslav Richter, the world’s 

greatest pianist, records for Philips, the definitive performance 
of Mussorgsky's masterpiece ‘‘Pictures from an Exhibition’’. 
AWARDED THE GRAND PRIX DU DISQUE 1960—ACADEMIE 
CHARLES CROS. 

MUSSORGSKY 

Pictures from an Exhibition 

Sviatoslav Richter (piano) ABL 3314 (m) 


Sal unamcnn  T 
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Authentic performances by the foremost interpreters of 
18th Century music now enriched by stereo sound. 


VIVALDI 


Concerto for Violin, Strings and Continuo in C minor—(II Sospetto) 
Luciano Vicari (violin) | Musici 
Concerto for Violin, Strings and Continuo in D—(L'Inquietudine) 
Walter Gallozzi (violin) | Musici 
Concerto for Violin, Strings and Continuo in E—(L’ Amoroso) 
Felix Ayo (violin) | Musici 
Concerto for Violin, String Orchestra and Continuo in E—(Il Riposo) 
Anna Maria Cotogni (violin) | Musici 
SABL 102 (s) 
ABL 3237 (m) 


1 Musici are giving performances on 30th June and 1st July 
at the York Festival 1960 








Now available in stereo the mercurial Glenn Gould playing 
BEETHOVEN BEETHOVEN S icc (scenic 80 fin © major. 50 08 

2 ‘ BACH: \.ctais tee 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in C, op. 15 gi 


iscouptionen Onestrantrn comduernet ox Wectonntr Subcom =~ 
BACH 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in F minor 
Glenn Gould (piano) 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra conducted by Viadimir Golschmann 


SABL 107 (s) 
ABL 3248 (m) 








Acclaimed by the press in its mono form. Even more 
exciting in stereo. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Scheherazade, op. 35 seen 
: New York Philharmonic puma 

7 conducted by Leonard Bernstein Rimsky - Korsakov: 

: SABL 140 (s) : | 
i ABL 3266 (m) New York Philharmonic 


orard Hernstem 











A monumental reading . . . a brilliant recording. 


BRAHMS 


Symphony No. 4in E minor, op. 98 

*Academic Festiva! Overture, op. 80 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam conducted by 

Eduard Van Beinum SABL 100 (s) 


*Mono on'v ABL 3310 (m) 


ad he F Li Ps Philips Records Limited, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, Londor 











Pickup talks 
to Turntable 


“Disgusted he is— 
and so am I. 

He paid a pretty penny 
for me, a princely price 
for you—and all that 
lolly for these ‘things? 
between us...and still 
those scratches, that 
distortion... 

‘New records’ he calls 
them. What about static, 
and shelf-dust, and 
pre-purchase playing? 
If only he knew about 
Record Specialities...” 

































































NEW REGORD SERVICE 


All records treated by Parastat. 

Certified Unplayed and perfect. 
Unconditionally guaranteed and post free. 
Double-sealed in polythene. 

Every label available. 

All overseas orders over £5 are despatched 
post free. 

All overseas orders are tax free. 


@ All parcels over £10 value are insured 
free-of-charge. 


The Unique Record Specialities Library 


Limitless. Your choice is bought from current 
LP classical catalogues—and you may have as 
many records as you want on loan. 

Economical too... Stereo records are loaned 
at normal charges—approximately 1/- per week 
per record. 


For prompt attention to your orders—and for full 
details of all our services—write or telephone now 


RECORD SPECIALITIES 
A service for the collector 


SPALDING HALL - HENDON - LONDON NW4 
ENGLAND Tel: SPEEDWELL 3784 
Persona! collers are k ‘but please teleph for your appointment 
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Recent Releases 








Shakespeare 


HENRY IV Part 1 

mono RG 208/11 stereo ZRG 5208/11 
HENRY IV Part2.. 

mono RG 212/5 stereo ZRG 5212/5 


THE TEMPEST 
mono RG 216/8 stereo ZRG 5216/8 


THE MARLOWE SOCIETY & PROFESSIONAL 
PLAYERS 
directed by 
GEORGE RYLANDS 
Under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Rm 


Poetry 
W. H. AUDEN 
reads 


Homage to Clio; The Shield of Achilles (Sext, 
Nones, Vespers, Compline); Metalogue to the 
Magic Flute; The Hard Question; Song; The 
More Loving One; A Walk After Dark; A 
Chorus; First Things First; Alonzo to Ferdi- 


nand. 
RG 184 


ROBERT GRAVES 


reading a selection of his poetry 
RG 191 


Choral 
J. S. BACH 


Jesu, Priceless Treasure 
Seven Part Songs 
The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
directed by David Willcocks 
mono RG 234 stereo ZRG 5234 


WILLIAM BYRD 


Mass for Five Voices 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis from the 
Great Service 
Ave Verum Corpus 
The Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 
directed by David Willcocks 


mono RG 226 stereo ZRG 5226 


ARGO Record Co. Ltd., 113 Fulham Rd. London S.W.3 
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At The 
Gramophone Exchange 


in 
Wardour St. London 


the L.P. Record you want 
is always in stock 


There are 


IMMENSE STOCKS «so 


New Records from which to choose and 


LARGE STOCKS of signty 


Used Records in perfect condition at con- 
siderably reduced prices. 


N.B. Don’t forget that your unwanted L.P.’s in 
perfect condition will be accepted in part 
payment. 


At the “G.E.”’, too, there are many interesting 
and exciting 78 r.p.m. records of singers of the 
“GOLDEN AGE” at prices to whet the appetite 
of Collectors. 


From the Audio Department—Complete Con- 
version equipment and accessories by the 
leading makers. 


We are open on 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Come in and browse round. You will find it well worth while. If you 
cannot call let us know what you need by letter or Telephone 


(Gerrard 5313). 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 80-82 Wardour Street, London, W.! 
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Horenstein 


conducting 


Beethoven 
Symphony No.? 





THE FIRST 


complete version on one record 
at any price 


NOW 


22/6 incl. P.T. in our GBY series 
GBY 10,000 


“. . . What of the performance? It is a really magnificent 


Clee a6 4 
MONTHLY LETTER, MARCH, 1957 


“Considering only other one-disc versions, I still think that 
Horenstein (Vox PL 10000) gives the performance that 
grips me most and moves me most deeply... .” 

T.H. THE GRAMOPHONE, FEB., 1960 


Wilma Lipp, soprano; Elisabeth H6ngen, contralto; Julius 
Patzak, tenor; Otto Wiener, bass; Singverein der Gessell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna; Pro Musica Symphony 
Orchestra, Vienna. 

Oe ee ee 


Watch for additions to our popular releases: 


GBY Series: GBY Mono 22/6 
STGBY Stereo 27/6 
VOX BOXES: VBX (3 12” recs.) 66/24 


as advertised in this magazine. 





For full details see Catalogue obtainable from your dealer or 


VOX PRODUCTIONS 
231 Oxford St London W1 


(GB) LTD 
GERrard 7482 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! (LANgham 6155) 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 (TEMple Bar 5614) 


In addition to a comprehensive stock of Classical & Light recordings, offers 
THE GREATEST STOCK OF OPERATIC AND 
VOCAL RECORDS IN THE WORLD. 


Here are some of the singers of past and present now available on 
LP and EP:—Anselmi. Sigrid Arnoldson. Affre. Amato. Ancona. 
Victoria de los Angeles. Battistini. Bjorling. Bonci. Boronat. Burzio. 
Dame Clara Butt. Callas. Calve. Campora. Carosio. Chaliapin. Christoff. 
Charles Craig. Richard Crooks. Dalmores. Dani. Delmas. de Luca. 
de Lucia. de Lussan. Destinn. di Stefano. Escalais. Farrar. Kathleen 
Ferrier. Fischer-Dieskau. Galli-Curci. Garbin. Gigli. Gilion. Gobbi. 
Gogorza. Rita Gorr. Madeleine Grey. Hann. Hempel. Ivogun. Korjus. 
Krusceniski. Lauri-Volpi. Lilli Lehmann. Lotte Lehmann. Frida Leider. 
Litvinne. Longobardi. McCormack. Magini-Coletti. Lois Marshall. 
Martinelli. Maurel. Melba. Muzio. Onegin. Panzera., Patti. Patzac. 
Piccaver. Pinza. Plancon. Pons. Ponselle. Rehkemper. Renaud. Paul 
Robeson. Titta Ruffo. Russ. Sammarco. Scaremberg. Schlusnus. 
Schmedes. Elisabeth Schumann. Schumann-Heink. Schwarzkopf. 
Sembrich. Slezak. Smirnov. Sobinov. Souzay, Storchio. Stracciari. 
Supervia. Joan Sutherland. Tamagno. Tauber. Tetrazzini. Eva Turner. 
Ninon Vallin. Wittrisch. Zenatello. 


Full details of these and others, including imports from France, 
Germany, Italy, U.S.A., etc., will be published in a comprehensive cata- 
logue in the Autumn; meanwhile a generous selection of these, with 
details of new issues, imports and rare 78s is included in the latest edition 
of our “‘Collectors’ Choice’, price I/-. 

Full service in our two shops, and complete mail order service to all 
parts of the World. 





OLYMPUS RECORDS 





and NOW! 


AN L.P. OF ADELINA PATTI. The great Prima Donna. 





ORL212 Arias from Norma, Don Giovanni, Mignon, Nozze di Figaro, Faust, 
Marta, and Sonnambula, with her favourite songs—‘‘La Calasera”’, 
“Pur dicesti’’, “Home sweet home”, “‘Si vous n’avez rien a me dire”, 
and “Robin Adair”. 12 in. LP, taken from fine originals. ae oe «== 


A worthy addition to our series, which includes: — 
MELBA: Traviata, Rigoletto, Lucia, Hamlet, Romeo, Faust, Boheme, etc. “ 
12in. LP/ORL208 39/9 
TAMAGNO: William Tell, Prophete, Chenier, Herodiade, Otello, Trovatore, 
and Samson. oa as we =e ie 12in. LP/ORL211 39/9 
TETRAZZINI: Rigoletto, Mignon, Dinorah, Lucia, Nozze di Figaro, Barber“of 
Seville, Traviata, Don Giovanni, Lakme, Romeo, etc. 12in. LP/ORL210 39/9 
ZENATELLO: Ballo in Maschera, Trovatore, Lucia, Aida, Traviata, Carmen. 
12in. LP/ORL209 39/9 
EP/ORE206 15/11 
EP/ORE20!1_ 15/11 
EP/ORE207_ 15/11 
EP/ORE203_ 15/11 
EP/ORE202_ 15/11 
EP/ORE205_ 15/11 
EP/ORE204_ 15/11 


BONCI: Aida, Traviata, and Luisa Miller: recit. and aria. 
DELMAS: Huguenots scenes, Patrie, and Faust. ‘ 
KRUSCEP ISKI: A. Lecouvreur. arias, Wally, etc. ... 
LITVINNE: Africaine, Aida, Lohengrin, Cavalleria R’. re 
VICTOR MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni, etc.... 
SCARAMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j’etais Roi, Reine de Saba 
STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Fra Diavolo. 


FROM LEADING DEALERS. In case of difficulty, write to OLYMPUS RECORDS 
LTD. 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


JUNE/JULY RELEASES 


(Available Ist June) 





ORLANDUS LASSUS (1530-1594) 
Septem Psalmi Davidis Poenitentiales (7 Psalms of 
Penitence) 1559-1560 
Helmut Krebs, Hans Joachim Rotzsch (Tenors) 
Hans-Olaf Hudermann (Bass) 
Aachen Cathedral Boys’ Choir 
Instrumental Ensemble 
Conductor: Rudolf Poh! 
33=APM 14129/30 (Mono) 
33=SAPM 198 014/15 (Stereo)—previously released 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750) 
6 “Brandenburg Concertos’’, BWV 1046-1051 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis 
Director: August Wenzinger 
33=APM 14107/08 (Mono) 


GIOVANNI GASTOLDI (circa 1550-1622?) 
6 Balletti 
Pro Musica Antiqua 
Conductor: Safford Cape 
45=EPA 37033 (Mono) 


JOSEPH BODIN DE BOISMORTIER (circa 1691-1755) 
Daphnis et Chloé 
Ballet Suite (1747) 
Emil Seiler Chamber Music Group 
45 = EPA 37079 (Mono) 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL (1685-1759) 
2 German Arias 
**Siisse Stille, sanfte Quelle”’ 
“*Meine Seele Hért im Sehen’’ 
Margot Guilleaume (Soprano) 
with instrumental accompaniment 
45=EPA 37026 (Mono) 


CARL STAMITZ (1746-1801) 
Sonata for Viola d’amore and Viola in D major (1780) 
Emil Seiler (Viola d’amore) 
Ilse Brix-Meinert (Viola) 
45=EPA 37074 (Mono) 


CARL PHILIPP EMANUEL BACH (1714-1788) 
Sonata and Rondo No. 3 in A major 
(from the Clavier Sonatas—Vol. 2) (1780) 
Fritz Neumeyer (Clavichord) 
45=EPA 37120 (Mono) 


JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH (1735-1782) 
Piano Sonata in C minor, Op. 17, No. 2 (cirea 1780) 
Lili Kroeber-Asche (Forte Piano) 
45=EPA 37109 (Mono) 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (Great Britain) LTD. 
12-13, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
LANgham 8156/7/8/9 





_ — $$$ * 
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context, but does not bear performance all 
on its own. The Waltz from Faust is 
hideously insensitive, with the wind chords 
on second and third beats of each bar so 
square, so totally unresponsive to the 
melody they accompany, that one imagines 
Fritz Lehmann may be essaying a parody 
of military-band style. The violin tune 
corresponding to Siebel’s entry (“‘C’est par 
ici”) is more winningly done. An unrecom- 
mended record ends with a Palm Court 
orchestral arrangement of “Quando me n’ 
vo”. 

The second disc above is a mono version 
of quite a satisfactory stereo EP. The crew 
of the Abraham Lincoln sound too close and 
too careful; but otherwise the performances 
are atmospheric enough. A.P. 


ANTONIO PEDROTTI. Pictures from an Exhibition 
(Moussorgsky). Czech P.O. Parliament @ 
PLP106 (12 in., 16s. 114d. plus 5s. 64d. P.T.). From 
Supraphon LPV200 (1/58). Imported pressing. 
Pedrotti and the Czech Philharmonic 
give a most beautiful performance of the 
Moussorgsky. Occasionally—in Tuileries for 
example—the search for lyrical beauty may 
seem to be pursued to the point of missing 
some little of the work’s vitality. But there 
are compensations: the saxophone’s seren- 
ade under the old castle walls surely 
deserved to be one of the successful ones. 
The recorded quality is both rich and 
strong, mildly congested in only the 
strongest of climaxes. There is some lack of 
bass in Catacombs, where that end of the 
music depends entirely on the tuba; but 
the balance elsewhere is good. When first 
issued on the Supraphon label this highly 
competitive version of the much-recorded 
Moussorgsky undoubtedly suffered a dis- 
advantage in being somewhat generously 
spread over two twelve-inch sides. It is 
still so spread; but at its new price any 
resulting disadvantage in the economic 
field, at least, has certainly disappeared. 
M.M. 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER. Piano Concerto No. 1 
(Tchaikovsky). Richter (piano), Czech P.O./ 
Ancerl. Parliament @ PLP120 (12 in., 
16s. 114d. plus 5s. 63d. P.T.). From Supraphon 
LPV242 (5/58). Imported pressing. 

hen this record was issued under the 

Supraphon label, M.M. hailed the per- 

formance as marvellous, and damned the 

recording for its prevailing dullness of 
of sound; last month, John Warrack, in his 

Quarterly Retrospect spoke of Richter’s 

unusual handling of the work, with its 

avoidance of technical exuberance and its 
emphasis on poetry, and he also described 
the recording as poor. 

I did not hear the Supraphon issue, but 
this new pressing—offered at practically 
half-price—must have improved the quality 
of the recording considerably. Although 
the sound is by no means top-class, and the 
surface is rather noisy, there is a clarity and 
brightness which seems to have been com- 
pletely missing before. Balance between 
piano and orchestra is good, and apart from 
a lack of power in the pianist’s fortissimo, 
there is nothing now to cause positive 
discomfort to the Richter-admirer. 

As regards the performance, I agree with 
John Warrack that Richter’s approach is 
unorthodox—and it is one which does not 
particularly commend itself to me. No one 
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can deny that he is a most beautiful pianist, 
or that his sense of poetry is exquisite (the 
handling of the first movement’s second 
subject is superb in its subdued, dreamy 
passion). But for me the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto is a big, rhetorical, massive 
work, and Richter’s quickish tempi and 
restraint in bravura remove this element 
from the music entirely. And even his 
sense of poetry seems to vanish where it is 
most needed: the main theme of the slow 
movement is played with a classical detach- 
ment at odds with its romantic character. 
I still find Curzon’s stereo recording of the 
work the finest available—and it is now 
offered in a new mono version at a lower 
price than the present issue (see under 
Tchaikovsky on page 21). D.C. 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER. (a) Piano Concerto in 
D minor, BWV1052 (Bach); (b) Piano Concerto 
No. 1 (Prokofiev). Richter (piano), with (a) Czech 
P.O./Talich and (b) Prague S.O./Sejna. Artia 
Mono ALP123 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Item (a) from Supraphon LPV262 (3/58); item (b) 
from Supraphon LPV250 (11/57). Imported 
pressing. 

Understandably, both R.F. reviewing the 
Bach and T.H. the Prokofiev were enthusi- 
astic about these performances—‘‘most 
beautiful” were the former’s words, and 
“terrific” the latter’s—but critical of the 
recording quality on the Supraphon issues. 
The Bach was indeed obscure and muddy, 
the Prokofiev well-nigh intolerably bad. 
What the Artia engineers have managed to 
do with the tapes is nothing short of amazing. 
The Bach emerges brighter, giving the 
piano more bite too, and the Prokofiev is 
infinitely cleaner and thus more dazzling. 
Some coarseness in places (e.g. the final 
ritornello of the Bach) was probably unavoid- 
able, and it can now be confirmed that the 
piano’s melodic line in the slow movement 
of the Bach was too weak in balance against 
the rather stolid tone of the bass ostinato. 
But what a difference these re-pressings 
make! If you want to admire a really 
scintillating and exciting Prokofiev, or a 
splendidly controlled and fluent Bach, you 
can now do so in something a lot nearer 


fidelity of tone. 


GEORGE SZELL. The Thieving Magpie Overture 
(Rossini). Cleveland Orch. Fontana 
EFF525 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8$d. P.T.). From 
EFR2017 (5/59). 

GEORGE SZELL. Oberon Overture (Weber). New 
York P.O. Fontana @ EFF520 (7 in., 5s. 3d 
plus 1s. 8$d. P.T.). From CFE15021 (2/59). 

FRICSAY. Ma Vlast (Smetana): From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests. Berlin P.O. D.G.G. 
@ EPL30511 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. O}d. P.T.). 
From DG17018 (6/55). 

PAUL PARAY. The Sbider’s Feast (Roussel). The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice (Dukas). Pelleas and Melisande 
(Faure). Detroit S.O. Mercury @) MMA11096 
fis = 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 43d. P.T.). From MRL2500 
(9/56). 


The two overtures conducted by George 
Szell are played with competence but no 
real distinction. I am a little doubtful of 
his gimmick of suddenly hurrying a phrase. 
The quickened bassoon echoes in The 
Thieving Magpie introduction are not 
ineffective, but the first flute-clarinet entry 
in Oberon over the horn solo sounds silly; 
even fairies cannot scuttle as fast as this, 
and the phrase must have some resemblance 
to the version in bar 60. In the famous 


clarinet solo the first minim receives only 
half its due, but this is presumably due to 
editing; surely no one would play it like 
this. 


Some of the quick bits for strings 
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sound smudged in both works, and just 
before letter B in Oberon the lower strings 
sound syncopated. 

Fricsay’s version of From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests is a much more com- 
petent affair, and very well recorded. I 
have never heard such a vigorous per- 
formance of this amiable music, and it 
certainly hangs together better than usual. 
When played con amore this piece falls apart 
at the seams all too easily. Nevertheless I 
doubt if people in the depths of the country- 
side live at quite this hectic pace, and many 
will prefer a more relaxed performance 
than this. 

You may think there is something wrong 
with the quality of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
when you hear the violin entry in the second 
bar, but all is well; it is just that you can 
also hear the flutter-tonguing flutes that go 
with them, and that are usually inaudible. 
The clarity all through this recording is 
remarkable. Paray takes a dramatic view 
of the music, and is not averse to pulling 
up the tempo here and there in the quick 
part. He is perhaps a little plodding at 
times, but well worth hearing. I must 
apologise (a little late) for writing in 1956 
that his Sicilienne in Pelléas and Mélisande 
was “much too slow’; I must have 
intended to say that it was too quick. But 
the suite as a whole goes well. The Roussel 
side is rather short measure, under a quarter 
of an hour, and it will be seen that the 
price of this disc is not noticeably less than 
when it first appeared. Performance and 
recording seem excellent. RF. 


VACLAV TALICH. Symphony in C minor, “Asrael”’ 
(Suk). Czech P.O. Artia @ ALP107 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). From Supraphon LPV269-70 
(7/58). Imported pressing. 

Josef Suk’s Asrael Symphony is almost 
certainly the finest work of the Czech late- 
romantic school. This masterly perform- 
ance, excellently recorded, has been avail- 
able since 1953—first on five ten-inch sides 
and then on three twelve-inch; in each 
case, the high price must have scared many 
people away. It is most welcome, then, 
that Artia have re-issued it as a single 
twelve-inch disc, even though this necessi- 
tates turning over in the middle of the third 
movement, 

Suk studied composition with Dvorak, 
and he revered his master almost as a father 
—the more so after he married his daughter 
Otilia. Dvoradk’s death, in 1904, came as a 
great shock to him, and he began this 
symphony (named after the angel of death) 
as an elegy to the great man’s memory. But 
the following year, when he had finished 
three movements, Otilia also died; and Suk 
completed the work as a twofold requiem, 
adding two further movements to the 
memory of his wife. Not unnaturally, the 
Symphony is extremely sombre in character 
throughout, but it has a great nobility 
which raises it far above mawkishness and 
self-pity. And it is amazing how Suk 
managed to build such a convincing large- 
scale work, when using his rather limited 
style within such a confined emotional 
range. The music is the utterance of a man 
benumbed with grief, even when it rises to 
passionate lament—everything is as though 
seen through a veil or in a dream; yet 
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sufficient dramatic contrast is built into the 
powerful structure to rivet the attention all 
the time. 

Talich’s interpretation sounds no _ less 
magnificent than when I first heard it in 
1953; the recording was always one of 
Supraphon’s very best, and it hardly shows 
its age at all. I would advise anyone in 
search of a profound new musical experience 
to sample this record. D.C. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA. Guitar Recital. Leyenda; 
Orientale; Sevilla (Albeniz). El! Circulo magico; 
Cancion ‘del fuego fatuo (Falla). Anecdote II; 
Neblina (Segovia). Serenata Burlesca (Torroba). 
Estudio XII (Sor). Recuerdos de la Alhambra; 
Capricho Arabe (Tarrega). 
(Turina). Almeida (guitar). 
12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.) 
CTL7089 (11/55). 

A guitar record with a most welcome 
suggestion of programme-building. The 
many short pieces are here given unity by 
adding up to a representation of metro- 
politan Spain and indeed only the presence 
of Sor, that seemingly most inescapable of 
guitar composers, prevents the anthology 
also representing a single period. 

In fact Sor’s piece chosen here is con- 
siderably less straightlaced than many of 
his; it fits very well into its surroundings. 
These are elsewhere further diversified by 
a touch of Arab influence, rather more 
noticeably in Tarrega’s Capricho Arabe than 
in Albéniz’s Orientale. The Falla contribu- 
tion is a novel one; two excerpts from Love 
the Magician, sounding most agreeable in the 
new medium. Less forceful, of course, than 
in the original, but this is in fact a character- 
istic of the anthology, and its performance, 
as a whole; Almeida is here concentrating, 
even in potentially exciting pieces such as 
the Albéniz Sevilla, on beauty of tone and 
expression rather than excitement. 

As he is a superlative player, and is also 
very well recorded indeed, the total result 
is extremely pleasing. M.M. 


Hommage a Tarrega 
Capitol @ P8295 
From Capitol 


OPERA 


TULLIO SERAFIN. Madama Butterfly (Puccini): 
Dovunque al mondo; Bimba dagli occhi pieni di 
malia; Un bel di, vedremo; Una nave da guerra...; 
Scuoti quella fronda; Lo so che alle sue pene. . .; 
Addio, fiorito asil; Con onor muore...; Tu? Tu? 
Piccolo iddio! Tebaldi ye Cossotto (m.-sop.), 
Sordello (bar.), Bergonzi (ten.), Mercuriali (ten.) 
Chorus and Orch. of Santa Cecilia Academy. 
Decca @ LXT5575: © SXL2202 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono from LXT5468-70: 
Stereo from SXL2054-6 (2/59). 

TULLIO SERAFIN Meéefistofele (Boito): Salve Regina; 
Dai campi, dai prati; Son lo spirito che nega; Dimmi 
se credi, Enrico; Colma il tuo cor; Ecco il mondo; 
L’altra notte in fondo al mare . . . Lontano, lon- 
tano...Sorge il di!...Spunta l’aurora pallida; 
Giunto sul passo estremo. Tebaldi(sop.), del Monaco 
(ten.), Siepi (bass), Danieli i” -sop.), Chorus and 
Academy. Decca @ LXT5568: a oe 
Orch. of Santa Cecilia (12 in., plus 
Qs. 44d. P.T.). Mono from LXT5487-9 76/69); sg 
from SXL2094-6 (6/59). 


GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI. La Gioconda (Pon- 
chielli): Voce di donna; Enzo Grimaldo, Principe 
di Santafior . . . O grido di quest’anima; O Monu- 
mento!; Cielo e mar; Stella del marinar; L’amo 
come il fulgor; Si, morir ella de’!; Dal vostro 
accento insolito; Suicidio! Simionato (m.-sop.), 
Cerquetti (sop. j, Siepi (bass), del Monaco (ten.), 
Giorgetti (bass), Cesarini (ten.), Bastianini 
(bar.), Florence May Festival Orch. Decca 
@ BR3028 (10 in., 15s. plus 4s. 104d. P.T.). 
From LXT5400-2 (2/58). 

HERBERT VON KARAJAN. II] Trovatore (Verdi): 
Un giorno turba feroce; Ai nostri monti; Che! ... 
Non m’inganno; Parlar non vuoi?; Ti scosta! . 
Prima che d’altri. Barbieri (m.-sop.), di Stefano 


(ten.), Callas (sop.), Panerai (bar.), Orch. of 
La . Milan. Columbia @ SEL1653 (7 in., 11s 
plus 8s. 7d. P.T.). From 383CXS1483-5 (11/57). 
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MOLINARI-PRADELLI. La Forza del Destino (Verdi): 
Solenne in quest’ora; Rataplan; Fratello... 
Riconoscimi . . . . Le Minaccie, I fieri accenti. 
del Monaco (ten.), Bastianini (bar.), Simionato 
(m.-sop.), Chorus and Orch. of the Santa Cecilia 
Academy. Decca @ CEP644: © SEC5054 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from LXT6131-4 
(12/55): Stereo from SX1L2069-72 (9/59). 

GABRIELE SANTINI. Aida (Verdi): Gloria 
all’Egittot. Nabucco (Verdi): Va, pensiero, sull 
ali dorate. Il Trovatore (Verdi): Vedi! le fosche 
notturne. Chorus and Orch. of the Rome Opera 
House. H.M.V. © RES4274 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 
P.T.). Mono: 7ER5163 (2/60). This record appears 
in stereo for the first time, but item marked f in 
mono from ALP1720 (7/59), others from ALP1672 
(5/59) 

Serafin. I’ve discussed the merits of 
Decca’s stereo Butterfly on more than one 
occasion in Classical Reissues. The new 
12-inch highlights give good value and 
glorious singing—though how could they 
omit the first section of the love duet (“‘Viene 
la sera’), and Butterfly’s touching aria 
“Che tua madre”? I enjoy the Mefistofele 
highlights almost more, because I don’t 
have the wrinkle of suspicion that Tebaldi 
is under-parted (though as Margarita she 
is over-parted in respect of the trill that is 
obligatory in “L’altra notte’”—in no other 
respect, however). It is, again, surprising 
that this extensive set of highlights does not 
include Mephisto’s first solo ‘‘Ave, Signor”’. 
Gavazzeni. The shorter selection from 
La Gioconda includes all the favourites 
including the splendid shouting match for 
Mmes Cerquetti and Simionato, as rapacious 
a pair of lionesses as one could hope to find 
in a day’s hunting. 

Karajan. The EP from Trovatore is 
basically the ‘Home to our Mountains” 
scene, and Leonora’s death, touchingly sung 
by Callas. The conductor is almost the hero 
of this set, so brilliantly does he re-create 
Verdi’s score. The side-break is badly 
chosen. Molinari-Pradelli. The two 
great tenor and baritone duets from Forza 
are lustily sung, and Del Monaco’s voice is 
given more room to breathe, and make 
itself appreciated, than usual. “‘Rataplan” 
separates the two duets; this is quite a spry 
performance though Simionato’s intonation 
is sometimes optimistic. Santini. Another 
selection from a mixed bag. The Anvil 
Chorus is poorly sung, but otherwise these 
are likeable performances, and the stereo 
placing is extremely effective. The pitch of 
the antiphonal trumpets is not quite true. 


W.S.M. 


ARTUR ROTHER. Tristan und Isolde (Wagner): 


Isolde! Tristan! Geliebter! ; Lausche Geliebter! 
Lass mich sterben. Modl (sop.), Blatter (m.-sop.), 
Windgassen (ten.), Berlin State Opera Orch. 
Telefunken @ GMA15 (12 in., 19s. 9$d. plus 
6s. 5d. P.T.). From LGX66004 (2/54). 

Since the war—since Frida Leider—the 
leading Isoldes have been Flagstad (until 
her retirement in 1951), Astrid Varnay, 
Martha Médl, and now Birgit Nilsson. 
Flagstad recorded the opera complete; 
Varnay’s and Windgassen’s recent version 
of the Love Duet, in both mono and stereo, 
was reviewed by A.R. last January (D.G.G.). 
The present disc is a reissue, at low cost, of 
a version which has evident drawbacks, but 
which nevertheless I have kept in my 
collection over the years—and even played 
occasionally—because of an admiration for 
Médl which even a full acknowledgement 
of her faults does not preclude. 

One drawback is the immense cut, once 
customary, of 82 pages of score, from “‘bot 
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ich dem Tage Trutz!” to “‘Doch es rachte 
sich”. The excerpt begins, almost like 
that of the Varnay/Windgassen, with the 
motif of Isolde’s impatience, the waving of 
the veil, and the tremendously exciting 
orchestral preparation for Tristan’s entrance, 
The D.G.G. manages, however, to get the 
whole of the duet in, no cut, and the 
Liebestod as well! Another drawback: a 
muddled orchestral recording. And others; 
some fearsome whoops and hoots from the 
soprano; Brangane who—as A.R. remarked 
—sounds a raid warning that must have 
been heard for miles around; and some 
blatant, prosaic singing from Windgassen 
What, then, you ask, is left to value? 
Well, Médl has not Flagstad’s glorious 
voice, or Nilsson’s splendid one, or Varnay’s 
intensity of tone and interpretation: but 
there is a fearlessness about her approach 
to this amazingly difficult music which can 
carry off the listener almost against his will, 
It is such brave, strong singing. A.R, 
remarked that Varnay never produced 
sufficient volume of tone in the loud 
passages. Médl always does, and sometimes 
it is splendid tone (the sustained fortissimo F 
on the first syllable of ‘““Welterlésend aus”, 
for example, is thrilling). It is a deeply felt 
performance, and though you may feel that 
Médl has simply forced her poor voice to 
produce the sounds she knows are needed— 
and that the voice has sometimes responded, 
and sometimes not—yet you cannot help 
warming to the performance. Well, I 
cannot, and that even though I think some 
of it simply awful. But hear the disc for 
yourself. For this Love Duet, the heart of 
the opera, the only alternative is the D.G.G., 
which also has its disadvantages. To the 
desert island I should, of the two, take 
Varnay/Windgassen: the Telefunken is 
is cheaper, but has less music on it. A.P. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BLACHUT/STEPANOVA. Diary of a Young Man 
who disappeared (Janacek). Stepanova (sop), 
Blachut (ten.), Czech Singers’ Chorus, 
Palenicek ag Artia @ ALP102 (12 in, 
80s. plus 9s. 9d. From Supraphon LPV319 
(3/59). Imported eas ah 

This record seems to be identical in 
content and price with the original Supra- 
phon version of just over a year ago. Still 
the cover is different, and the record itself 
is so good that it is a pleasure to hear it and 
write about it again. You can get this 

wonderful song-cycle in German and a 

good deal cheaper on a Philips disc, but 

there is much to be said for having it in the 
original language, especially when the 
chief singer sings with as much intelligence 
and passion as Blachut. This is a wonderful 
performance by all concerned, and the 
recording itself is superb. It seems a pity 
that Artia should hit on ALP for their 
serial letters; in this country they can 
refer only to H.M.V. R.F. 


HISTORICAL 


SIGRID ONEGIN. I1 Trovatore (Verdi): “Die Hande 
in schweren Ketten”. Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi): 
“Kénig des Abgrunds zeige dich’’. 
“Ja, die Liebe hat bunte Fligel’’; 
Karten”. Sigrid Onegin (contralto). 
ELP30194 (7in., 9s. 3d. plus 8s. O4d. P.T.). 

These recordings were all made for 


Polydor in the late acoustic period between 
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1921 and 1925. The Carmen airs were on 
Polydor 72693, the Trovatore excerpt on 
Polydor 72695 and the Ballo in Maschera 
one on Polydor 76019. 

As I wrote in the review of Onegin’s 
previous re-issue, I am a great admirer of 
her voice and method, but here she has 
such formidable obstacles to overcome in 
the way of temperament and language, 
that this disc cannot be considered as 
representative of the artist at her best. 
Italian and French operatic airs sung in 
German lose much of their character, and 
the very dramatic “Condotta ell’era in 
ceppi” (“Die Hande in schweren Ketten”’) 
where Azucena describes how her mother 
was burnt to death is delivered in elegant 
but quite unconvincing manner. The 
sinister “Re dell’abisso” (‘‘Kéenig des 
Abgrunds zeige dich”) is better suited to 
the temperament of the singer, but again 
the high ““G”’ near the end which is marked 
“ff” in the score, is taken almost piano, and 
there is no dramatic climax. The Carmen 
excerpts smack more of the beer garden 
than the bull ring, and Onegin is incredibly 
heavy handed in the Habanera. 

In short this record gives little idea of 
the greatness of the artist, although the 
voice is handled with consummate skill. 
May we please have re-issues of her 
performances of the Mozart “Alleluia”, 
the Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, the 
“Ah mon fils” from Le Prophéte and possibly 
“Amour viens aider ma faiblesse’’ from 
Samson and Delilah. These were all recorded 
for Brunswick who were associated with 
Polydor, and it seems possible that masters 
might still be available, and they would 
be far more representative of the artist 
than the selections on the disc under review. 

JouHN FREESTONE 


GYPSY SONGS OF OLD RUSSIA. A. D. Vialtseva 
(mezzo-soprano). Oomarilas (G & T 2-23709, 
mat. 87981). Warwara Panina (contralto). Cosy 
Corner. (Zonophone X-63585, mat. 6539L); The 
Eyes. (Zonophone X-63588, mat. 6542L). N. I. 
Tamara (mezzo-soprano). And I will caress thee. 
(G & T 2-23584, mat. 16013b); My fine fellow, my 
handsome lad, (G & T 2-23730, mat. 17057b). 
Sones Mono JEC503 (7 in., 9s. 9$d. plus 3s. 23d. 


These Russian gipsy singers were greatly 
admired in their day, and some of their 
songs are strangely evocative. Their records 
are now rare, and many collectors may like 
to add this little disc, which is well recorded, 
to their collections. 

Unfortunately my inability to understand 
the words is a handicap to my enjoyment of 
the performances, and my appreciation of 
Vialtseva and Panina is therefore limited. 
On the other hand Tamara has such 
beauty of voice that the words seem of less 
importance, and I found her contributions 
easily the most enjoyable. 

If you like this very “folky” music of 
these gipsy singers, then I recommend you 
to try this record. JOHN FREESTONE 


ENRICO CARUSO. I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo): 
Vesti la giubba” (G & T 52440, 2875B). Fedora 
(Giordano): “Amor ti vieta di non amor” (G & T 
52439, 2872B). Germania (Franchetti): ‘‘Studenti 
udite” (G & T 52378, 1782B); “No non chiuder gli 
occhi vaghi” (G & T 52370, 1788B). Adriana 
Lecouvreur (Cilea): ‘‘No piu nobile” (G & T 52419, 
). Enrico Caruso (tenor). Collector 

JEC506 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 
It is the responsibility of those who 


reissue records to see that the re-recordings 
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are done at the correct speed. This is not so 
simple as it would appear, since, even if the 
tape transcription is accurately pitched, 
things can easily go wrong when the tape 
recording is transferred to disc. 

In the case of the present disc, two of the 
items are incorrectly pitched. The “‘Vesti la 
giubba”’ is a semitone high, and this is 
followed by “‘Amor ti vieta”, which is a 
semitone low. This means that there is a 
full tone between the top notes in the two 
arias, although in both cases these should be 
“A” naturals. The voice is naturally 
affected and sounds too light in the 
Pagliacci and too dark in the Fedora. 

Apart from this the transfers are well 
done, and the surface noise is kept reason- 
ably low without too much top cut. 

There are three misprints in the titles— 
‘No amar” for “Non amar”, “Uditi” 
instead of “‘Udite”, and ‘“‘Voghi” in place 
of ““Vaghi’’. These are wrong on both the 
record label and the sleeve and can there- 
fore hardly be excused as oversights on the 
part of the printers. JOHN FREEESTONE 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


( The records reviewed in this column are not neces- 
sarily available through record dealers. Details may be 
obtained from the address given.) 

BAROQUE MUSIC. Torelli. Sonata a quattro in 
A minor. Louis de Caix d’Hervelois. Suite in 
D minor for viola da gamba, strings and continuo. 
Telemann. Concerto in G major for viola, strings 
and continuo. Willem de Fesch. Suite in D minor 
for ‘cello concertante and strings. Albinoni. 
Concerto in D minor for oboe, strings and continuo; 
Concerto in D major for strings and continuo. 
K. M. Schwamberger (viola da gamba), Arthur 
Jensen (oboe), Salzburg Mozarteum Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner. 
Record Society Mono RS11 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 
7s. 8d. P.T.). The Record Society Ltd., 70 Brook 
St., London, W.1. 


This record comes as a welcome change 
from torrents of concertos all by the same 
composer and played by the same combina- 
tion of instruments. The ear is pleasantly 
beguiled in this well-recorded concert, 
which begins with music for strings, and 
continues with a viola da gamba work and 
an enchanting Oboe Concerto by Albinoni. 
And if, as I strongly suspect you polish off 
this succulent sandwich to the last groove, I 
predict (still mixing my. metaphors) that 
you will be glad the bread was buttered on 
both sides. Side two still features Karl- 
Maria Schwamberger, but he has exchanged 
his gamba for a ’cello and proceeds to show 
us that Willem de Fesch is a really delightful 
composer. The Telemann Viola Concerto 
can sometimes sound rather dull, but Paul 
Doktor’s fastish vibrato keeps things on the 
move, or at least appears to do so, and the 
total effect is very persuasive and nicely 
balanced. Arthur Jensen’s oboe playing 
has about it a convincing baroque air, and 
though he uses a modern instrument he is 
well acquainted with all the necessary trills 
and graces. I suspect that the string accom- 
paniment to the Suite by Louis de Caix 
d’Hervelois is not original; but if it has been 
added, the editor has done his task well, 
and the gamba is never covered by the 
orchestra. 

Excellent, though anonymous, notes go 
with this elegantly-packaged disc. and there 
are even some short musical quotations, 
showing that the writer of the notes must 
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have seen scores of all the works recorded. 
I wish he had told us a little more about, 
them, for very little is conveyed by “Con- 
certo in D by Albinoni” when that gentle- 
man wrote so many concertos, of which 
quite a few are in the key of D. The 
Torelli Sonata comes, I imagine, from the 
set of twelve Sinfonie a 2. 3. 4. Istromenti 
published in Bologna in 1687, and dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand III of Tuscany. Though 
the word “Sinfonia” is used on the title- 
page, the index refers to these pieces as 
“Sonatas”; the terms were to some extent 
interchangeable in those days. I warml 

commend this record. DS. 


BACH. Cantatas. No. 82, “Ich habe genug’’; 
No. 159, “‘Sehet, wir gehen hinauf nach Jerusalem”, 
Ingeborg Reichelt (soprano), Annelotte Sieber- 
Ludwig (contralto), Jakob Stampfli (bass), 
Laubacher Singers, Sarr Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Ristenpart. Record Society 
@ RS34; © RSS6 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. 
P.T.). The Record Society Ltd., 70 Brook St., 
London, W.1. 

Up to now only the wonderful bass aria 
‘Es ist vollbracht” (‘It is finished’’) has been 
recorded from Cantata No. 159, one of four 
composed by Bach for Quinquagesima 
Sunday, with librettos centred on the 
Gospel for the Sunday—which tells of Jesus 
going up to Jerusalem to fulfill the prophecies 
of His sufferings and death. This beautiful 
Cantata begins with a moving recitative 
(alto) and arioso (bass) between Jesus and 
an anguished onlooker, this being followed 
by an alto aria with chorale—the melody 
known best as “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden’’—sung by the chorus sopranos, 
doubled by oboes, a brief recitative for 
solo soprano, and then the bass aria men- 
tioned above and concluding chorale. 

The performance and recording are 
excellent. Jakob Stampfli is a musicianly 
bass who keeps a good line though his tone 
is insufficiently varied, and the same thing 
is true of Annelotte Sieber-Ludwig who 
should have treated her recitative with 
more emotional emphasis. She has a very 
pleasant and well controlled voice and 
sings her touching aria well. The fresh 
voiced choral sopranos (children?) are 
recorded on the same level as the soloist, 
but I feel the effect would have been even 
more moving had they been heard more 
in the background. Mr. Stampfli, both in 
his aria in this Cantata and in the Cantata 
on the reverse (Ich habe genug) is able to 
produce more tone on the lowest notes than 
either Fischer-Dieskau or Souzay. Ingeborg 
Reichelt is below her usual form in her short 
recitative, which is sung with breathy tone 
and a poor line. 

One cannot help regretting that another 
recording of Ich habe genug has been added 
to the two admirable ones already available, 
though I recognise that the circumstances 
are different and that Mr. Stampfli gives a 
good account of the lovely work. Karl 
Ristenpart’s tempi are excellent, especially 
in the exquisite slumber song in the solo 
bass cantata, and the orchestral playing is 
first-rate. 

The acoustic is good in both versions, but 
the stereo gives a clear impression in the 
recitative-arioso in Cantata No. 159 of the 
bass on the left and the alto on the right 
and clarifies the rather thick texture of the 
accompaniment to the first aria in Cantata 
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No. 82. I must add a word of praise to 
Peter Branscombe for his admirable and 
scholarly Notes which contain, also, the 
texts of both Cantatas in German and 
English. A.R. 


BUSONI. Fantasia Contrapuntistica; Choral Prelude, 
“Ich ruf’ zu dir’. Alfred Brendel (piano). Record 
Society @ RS33 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. 
P.T.). The Record Society Ltd.; 70 Brook St. 
London, W.1. 

There are certain musical works which 
have an almost legendary fame although 
they are never heard—Sorabji’s Opus Clavi- 
cembalisticum, for example (which the com- 
poser protects from the common man _ by 
forbidding its performance in public), or 
Raimondi’s three oratorios which could 
be performed together as well as separately. 
Though not quite in the same class of 
inaccessibility, Busoni’s Fantasia Contrapun- 
tistica is, it is safe to say, better known by 
repute than by hearing; and the Record 
Society’s enterprise in issuing this recording 
—presumably the American one for S.P.A. 
listed in W.E.R.M.—so as to make the work 
available in this country for the first time 
is much to be commended. (The whole 
disc, incidentally, is very sharp in pitch, 
but this has to be tolerated.) With Alfred 
Brendel’s quality we are already familiar 
from previous discs; and the Bach chorale- 
prelude included here as a fill-up confirms 
his sensitivity to subtle differentiations of 
tone and his ability to float a beautiful 
legato line. 

Brendel has been called an intellectual 
player, and certainly for the Busoni Fantasia 
this is an admirable qualification, since its 
appeal is! argely cerebral: it is a remarkable 
compositional achievement which will afford 
fascinating analytical study to the musician 
and the student. The sub-title of the 
definitive second version of 1910 which is 
used here—there were four versions alto- 
gether, not counting transcriptions—reads 
“Prelude to the chorale Allein Gott in der Hoh’ 
and quadruple fugue on a fragment of 
Bach”; but even this does not fully describe 
it, since the whole vast scheme is even more 
elaborate. It begins with the chorale- 
prelude (which has several rather histrionic 
marks of expression, revealing Busoni’s 
passion for Liszt as well as for Bach); this 
is followed by three fugues—one on the sub- 
ject of Bach’s final three-part fugue in Kunst 
der Fuge, a double fugue, and a triple fugue 
with B.A.C.H. as one of its subjects; a short 
intermezzo leading to three variations on 
the fugues is followed by a cadenza which 
prepares the way for the contrapuntal 
climax of the work, the quadruple fugue on 
all the previous subjects plus Contrapunctus 
I of Kunst der Fuge; and the Fantasia ends 
with a return of the chorale and a final 
impassioned stretto. 

Since the time of Egon Petri there has 
been no leading exponent of Busoni’s some- 
what rarefied style; but Brendel appears 
to have been made for the part. His 
technical and intellectual control through- 
out the complex structure, in which he 
succeeds remarkably in establishing a unity, 
never falters; and his part-playing is 
masterly. The recording is fairly good, 


apart from an occasional touch of distortion. 


L.S. 
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CHOPIN. Piano Works. Ballades: No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, Op. 38; No. 3 in A flat 
major, Op. 47; No. 4in F minor, Op. 52. Berceuse 
in D flat major, Op. 57. Nocturnein F sharp major, 
Op. 15, No. 2. Fou Ts’ong (piano). World Record 
Club @ T48 (12 in., 21s. 6d. including P.T., plus 
2s. 6d. Postage). World Record Club, Box 11, 
Lion House, Red Lion Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


Fou Ts’ong is the Chinese pianist who 
reached this country recently after studying 
for three years in Warsaw. He is now 
twenty-five and he seems to me a pianist 
worth anyone’s attention. His under- 
standing of Chopin is remarkable, though 
some people may find him too “‘romantic’”’ 
in his approach. I myself thought he 
lingered too much at either end of the 
Berceuse; he is very much of a lingerer in 
every piece on this disc, but for the most 
part the result is effective and poetic. 
Sometimes his playing is a little lacking 
in excitement, for instance in the second 
and third Ballades, but in the fourth he is 
superb, giving a performance of real breadth 
and artistry. This item is on side two, 
which seems to be better recorded than 
side one. The first three Ballades are a little 
marred both by surface noise, which on 
my copy gets worse as the side goes on, and 
by insufficient dynamic contrast, which is 
presumably due to the recording. The 
surface noise is the more apparent in that 
Fou Ts’ong makes the longest “‘silences”’ at 
rests that I can recall, but his delaying of 
the next note is less effective than it should 
be because of the intrusion of non-musical 
noises. However side two is free from 
this defect, and throughout the piano is 


realistically recorded. RF. 

CARMIRELLI QUARTET. Paisiello. String 
Quartet in E flat major. Cambini. String 
Quartet No. 3 in G minor. Boccherini. String 


Ouartet in A major. Carmirelli Quartet (Pina 
Carmirelli and Montserrat Cervera, violins; Luigi 
Sagrati, viola; Arturo Bonucci, ’cello). Record 
Society @ RS88 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. 
P.T.). The Record Society Ltd., 70 Brook St., 
London, W.1. 


About four years ago the Carmirelli 
Quartet recorded some of Boccherini’s 
Quartets and Trios for Decca, and they 
have now chosen one of the finest quartets 
(A major, written circa 1787) together with 
smaller-scale compositions by Paisiello and 
Cambini. The four players have excellent 
matched tone and are well disciplined; the 
first violinist, who not surprisingly is much 
to the fore in this early Italian chamber 
music, possesses a tone of great flexibility 
and beauty, and almost perfect intonation. 


Stanley Sadie has rightly claimed that 
Boccherini’s most individual and charac- 
teristic contribution to the quartet repertoire 
was his “superlative elegance, with a hint 
of melancholy never far below the surface”’. 
This is exactly what struck me when I first 
heard part of a Boccherini Quartet many 
years ago on a record made by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and it strikes me afresh in the 
moving D minor Grave of this present work, 
which is a gem of its kind, and far better 
than many of Haydn’s early quartets. 
There is a brilliance and gaiety in the first 
movement, notable for some deliciously 
neat spiccato playing from the first violin, 
which could only have come from an 
Italian thoroughly familiar with the 
subtle ways of stringed instruments. The 
wonderful thing about Boccherini’s writing 
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is that it sounds always easy and natural, 
and in consequence the players give the 
impression that they are really enjoying the 
music. The Minuet, with its charming 
syncopations, and the witty finale are on 
the same high level as the first and third 
movements, and I would thoroughly recom- 
mend this disc to anybody with a liking for 
eighteenth-century chamber music. The 
only tiny fault is a poor tape-join towards 
the end of the first movement. 

Paisiello’s Quartet in E flat is quite 
different in style from Boccherini’s. The 
opening movement, a Largo cantabile, makes 
it quite plain that the first violin is a prima 
donna who sings to the discreet accom- 
paniment of the. other three instruments, 
Yet there is considerable variety in the 
character of these four delightful move- 
ments, and once again the playing of the 
Carmirelli Quartet is beautifully controlled 
and tonally perfect. They also do full 
justice to a three-movement Quartet in 
B minor by Cambini. This music is 
relaxed and expressive, rich in melodic 
ideas, yet by no means lacking in harmonic 
interest, and (like the Paisiello Quartet) 
immediately satisfying to the most refined 
connoisseur of eighteenth-century chamber 
music, 


JOSQUIN DES PRES. Missa “Hercules Dux 
Ferrariae”; Miserere; ‘‘La Bernardina’’. Genevieve 
Macaux = (mezzo-soprano), Sylvaine Gilma 
(soprano), Jean Archimbaud (male _ soprano), 
Bernard Gallet, Jean-Jacques Lesueur, Yves 
Tessier (tenors), Jean Cussac, Alexandra 
Jottras, Michel Rechez (basses), Robert Casier 
(oboe d’amore), Gerard Faisandier, Andre 
Delhemmes (bassoons) conducted by Roger 
Blanchard. Record Society @ RS29 (12 in, 
25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. P.T.). The Record Society 
Ltd., 70 Brook St., London, W.1. 


This is a valuable issue for all lovers of 
the great age of polyphony for there is not 
one recording of Josquin des Prés’s sacred 
music now left on the catalogues. This 
Mass uses the syllables of the Duke’s name 
in Latin “Hercules dux Ferrariae” as 
canto fermo or theme in sol-fa, a form of 
compliment to him which Cypriano de Rore 
copied from Josquin at a later date. This 
theme occurs in every movement of the 
Ordinary in notes of long value, and in 
another recording I possess (not issued 
here) it is usually played on an instrument, 
a trombone (with shattering effect at one 
moment in the Kyrie) or a viola da gamba. 
This procedure ensures that the theme is 
clearly heard—even if, as suggested above, 
too clearly at times—whereas that is not 
invariably the case in the present per- 
formance, which is without any _ instru- 
mental accompaniment. Historically it 
seems probable that instruments were used. 
Roger Blanchard, as will be seen, uses solo 
voices, including a falsetto male soprano, 
and this ensures that we hear the movements 
of the parts distinctly except, at certain 
points, the voice singing the canto fermo 
and, near the start of the Gloria, the bass 
line. Mr. Branscombe’s notes give 4 
lucid account of the ingenious writing in 
each movement, which, it should be said, 
does not exclude beauty of sound. 

It is good to have also a recording of 
Josquin’s splendid and poignant setting of 
the 5lst Psalm (Vulgate numbering) 
Miserere mei Deus, with which Lauds 
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Tenebrae of Holy Week is concluded. The 
constant repetition of the opening words 
of the psalm enable the listener to keep his 
bearings, together with the help given by 
the analytical notes. 

The charming little instrumental canzone, 
La Bernadina, follows somewhat abruptly 
after the Miserere, sounding like an incon- 
gruous coda. There seems to have been 
no need for this as there is plenty of room 
left on the disc. However, it is welcome 
for its own sake—though it is so brief it 
might well have been vlayed through 
twice. So ends a most interesting and 
well recorded disc. ALR. 


HAYDN. Flute Quartet in D major. 

MOZART. Horn Quintet in E flat major, K.407. 
Flute Quartet in D major, K.285. The Virtuoso 
Ensemble (David Martin and Patrick Halling, 
violins; Gwynne Edwards and Eileen Grainger, 
violus; Willem de Mont, ’cello; John Burden, horn; 
Edward Walker, flute). World Record Club 
CM5 (12 in., 26s. 3d. including P.T., plus 2s. 6d. 
Postage). World Record Club, Box 11, Lion House, 
Red Lion Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


This is an enjoyable and enterprising 
disc of music that does not pretend to 
greatness but is nevertheless very charming. 
Only the Mozart flute quartet is already 
available in the catalogue, and then only 
in a performance and recording which 
D.S. found little to his liking. The Mozart 
Horn Quintet fills one side, and as it is a 
shortish work, we might have been allowed 
the first movement repeat. John Burden 
surmounts the technical difficulties with 
enviable ease; perhaps he is a little lacking 
in expression, and certainly the string 
playing is rather rough near the end of the 
finale, but on the whole this amiable music 
is presented with infectious enthusiasm. 
The Mozart flute quartet goes even better, 
and if I found the Haydn less to my liking, 
that is principally Haydn’s fault. Intona- 
tion lapses a little in the minuet movement 
of the Haydn, though its trio, which is 
much better music, goes well. The record- 
ing is pretty good, except for rather a lot 
of pre-echo; also I would have liked more 
second viola early on in the Horn Quintet. 
But I have no wish to exaggerate such 
defects as I have mentioned; the general 
impression left by this disc is of intelligen 
and professional playing of enjoyable and 
not-too-familiar music. R.F. 


PURCELL. Songs. Hark! The ecch’ing air a triumph 
sings; Love thou can’st hear tho’ thou art blind; 
Ye gentle spirits of the air, appear; Overture, Air 
and Jig (harpsichord solo); Let us dance, let us sing; 
Sylvia, now your scorn give over; Ah! how sweet it 
is to love; I love and I must; Music for a while; 
Fly swift ye hours; Turn then thine eyes; Sweeter 
than roses; Trumpet tune, Air and Rondo (harpsi- 
chord solo); Oh how happy’s he; Lovely Albina’s 
come ashore; An evening hymn on a ground. New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua (Russell Oberlin, 
counter-tenor; Paul Maynard, harpsichord ; Seymour 
Barab, viola da Gamba). World Record Club 
@ CM8 (12 in., 26s. 3d. including P.T., plus 
2s. 6d. postage). World Record Club, Box 11, Lion 
House, Red Lion Street, Richmond, Surrey. 

_ Philips’ otherwise unsatisfactory record- 

ing of the Messiah introduced us to the voice 

of a young American counter-tenor, Russell 

Oberlin, whose singing seemed more fluent, 

more even, more frank and natural than 

most English counter-tenoring. He does not 
bring all the little interpretative touches to 
the words and line that Alfred Deller has 
taught us to expect; his approach is more 
general, less “exquisite”. There is no 
affectation in his interpretation, but it is, 
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however, musical, sensitive and fresh, and 
the American touches in the pronunciation 
could be deemed a positive virtue in this 
Stuart poetry. Oberlin is unusually good at 
divisions, and I hope that an opera record 
he has made, with Handel in it, will also 
appear in this country. This Purcell recital, 
well planned and well varied, is to be recom- 
mended. All the words are printed on the 
sleeve. The first harpsichord solo is broken 
by unconvincing little ‘“‘art’’ hesitations, the 
other is excellent. ALP. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Symphony in F minor, 
Op. 12. Vienna Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert Haefnmer. Record Society 
@ RS37 (12 in., 25s. 10d. plus 7s. 8d. P.T.). The 
Record Society Ltd., 70 Brook St., London, W.1. 

An intriguing curiosity that has at last 
reached the British market (it was announced 
for release here by Concert Artist records, 
but was not, I think, actually marketed). 

Strauss wrote this, his second symphony, 
as an undergraduate at Berlin University. 

It is contemporary with some of his best- 

known songs, but antedates his well-known 

orchestral pieces (except the first horn 
concerto). Strauss made his public début 
conducting the symphony, and also playing 

Mozart’s C minor piano concerto, in a 

concert at Meiningen. Brahms was in the 

audience, and remarked: “Ganz hiibsch, 
junger Mann” (Quite pretty, young man’’), 
adding some words of serious advice about 
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counterpoint and melodic structure that 
Strauss gratefully recalled in later life. The 
F minor Symphony was generally a success; 
Billow, Strauss’s mentor, conducted it 
wherever he went, and it was always 
popular, even in Italy and Russia. 

We can now hear that it is not at all 
characteristic of the real Strauss, and we 
may go on to deduce that its popularity was 
due to its conservative musical idiom. The 
influences of Mendelssohn and Schumann 
are discernible, as (surprisingly) is that of 
Bruckner. There are signs that the talented 
young musician is struggling to assert his 
individuality—in the augmented triads at 
the start of the scherzo, and the odd key- 
switches in the first movement, more 
purposefully in the harmony of the Adagio. 
Basically it is not a world-beater, and by no 
means a neglected masterpiece. Perhaps a 
conductor like Beecham would find in it 
the material for an enchanting interpretation, 
but Haefner’s is no more than a straight- 
forward exposition, sometimes ineffectively 
balanced too. The world-famous orchestra 
is clearly not trying very hard, and the 
recording (by the Society of Participating 
Artists) now sounds a little faded. Still, this 
is an enterprising issue, and will interest 
admirers of Strauss, and students of late 
romantic music in general. 

W.S.M. 
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By W. A. 


FROM CHINA, HUNGARY, RUMANIA AND 
U.S.S.R. Passport to China; Authentic Chinese 
Folk Songs and Dances. Chinese National Song 
and Dance Ensembles conducted by Chenkheng 
Yin and Tsu Te Fang. Artia @ ALP112. Gypsy 
King in Hi-Fi; Authentic Folk Songs and Dances of 
Hungary. _ Featuring Sandor Lakatos, Sandor 
Jaroka, Istvan Lukacs, Jozsef Fatyol, Sari 
Vorosy and Mariz Berei. Artia @ ALPI111. 
Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances. Lautaru Barbu 
conducted by lIonel Budisteanu and Nicu 
Stanescu. Artia @ ALP105. The Red Army in 
Hi-Fi. Alexandrov Song and Dance Ensemble 
conducted by Boris Alexandrov. Artia @ 
ALP101. (All 12 in. 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The first thing to say about this very interest- 
ing group of records is that although they are 
American “Cultural Exchange” presentations 
they were recorded in Europe, even that of 
Chinese music. They are luxuriously packaged 
in thick cardboard containers which are more 
like albums than the ordinary sleeves. 

‘*Passport to China”’ includes a lot of interest- 
ing notes about Chinese music in general and 
instruments in particular but nothing about the 
six pieces played, which is a pity, for I am no 
expert on Chinese music. I take this to be 
modern. Some of it suggests Western influences 
quite strongly and in places it is markedly akin 
to much of the popular music of Russia. The 
most prominent of the instruments are reeds, 
plucked strings, gongs, drums, cymbals and 
other members of the percussion family. There 
are also voices, male and female, solo and in 
chorus, and here I note particularly that there 
is rather less of the singing with cramped 
muscles and strained vocal chords than is the 
case in the older music of China. This is an 
interesting, exciting and in places quite fasci- 
nating record. 

With “Gypsy King in Hi-Fi’? we are on more 
familiar ground, but first of all attention should 
be called to odd discrepancies between the 
details of the artists as listed on the front cover 
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and which are given above and those given in 
more detail inside and on the labels. Two 
singers, Iren Meszaros, soprano, and Janos 
Csik, a pleasant voiced baritone, are included 
in both of the latter but not in the former. 
Mariz Berei is mentioned on the former but not 
on either of the latter; on the other hand there 
are in fact soloists who are not mentioned at all 
in two of the tracks, one of which may be Mariz 
Berei. This is all unnecessarily confusing. 

Sandor Lakatos, who plays nightly at Buda- 
pest’s Astoria Bar, leads his Gypsy Orchestra on 
the first side and the leader on the reverse is 
Sandor Jaroka. How much is due to the playing 
and how much to the recording it is difficult to 
say, but the former achieves more pleasing and 
agreeable results as heard through the loud- 
speakers than the latter. Some top cut is desir- 
able to tame the fierceness of the second side. 

Much of this music goes back many years and 
snatches of melody, if no more, will be familiar 
to most via Liszt or Brahms. Best known is 
Only One Girl which is charmingly sung by Sari 
Voros, but even more attractive to me are My 
Sweetheart mows in a Meadow in which the singer 
is Janos Csik, and the wild dance Verbunk with 
Fatyol as clarinet soloist. Fatyol exhibits his 
virtuosity also in Variations for Chardas, along 
with Lukacs who performs incredible feats on 
the cimbalom. All in all then this is much the 
mixture as before, but not quite, for I have heard 
many similar selections over the years that did 
not give the feeling of authenticity, whereas this 
one most certainly does. 

There is a strong family resemblance between 
‘*Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances” and the 
preceding record, as is only to be expected. The 
gypsy element is well to the fore but there is 
also a suggestion of the Orient. Most of the 
ten numbers are orchestral; in only two— 
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A Dance on the first side and Sledge with a Litile 
Bell on the second side—are there solo voices. 
The Lautaru Barbu is named after a nine- 
teenth-century soloist whose virtuosity im- 

ressed greatly no less an authority than Franz 

iszt. A Lautaru is an orchestra, here about 
fifty strong, based on more or less normal 
strings, clarinets and trumpets but including as 
well instruments, primitive and otherwise, 
which are of native origin and only known 
locally. The music ranges between the lan- 
guorous and the wild and exciting, often in the 
same piece, and most of it is either descriptive 
of the countryside, as Mountains, Mountains, 
Beautiful Pine, A Bud, As in a Breeze and Kalushary 
Nightingale, or concerned with the daily life and 
activities of the people, as Three Times I hoofed 
the Horse and Old Cart. Imitative effects, parti- 
cularly bird calls (often on the fiddle) are 
greatly used. 

In the main the melodies are unfamiliar, but 
now and then one recognises a snatch and recalls 
perhaps something made familiar by Barték. 
The recording is good, a certain shrillness in 
places being probably natural and intended, 
and if this is felt to be overkeen it can easily be 
corrected by a little top cut. 

With “The Red Army in Hi-Fi’ we come to 
what may well prove to be the most universally 
popular of these four records. The Alexandrov 
Song and Dance Ensemble is very well known 
and highly popular in many countries. Formed 
on a very small scale in 1928 but soon to expand 
greatly, it was directed by A. V. Alexandrov 
until his death in 1946 when his son Boris 
Alexandrov took over. Here, of course, all the 
items are vocal, solo or choral, and the accom- 
paniments vary between balalaikas and an 
orchestra of substantial size. 

The first side might well have been chosen 
for the express purpose of dispelling the notion 
which is common in the West that the vast bulk 
of Russian songs are sad and gloomy. The first 
four are very lively and cheerful, two of them— 
The Song of the Rookies and Direction Prague—- 
being marching songs and the other two— When 
Flowers bloom in May and Harvest Song—tell of 
the joys of the respective seasons. Then comes 
The Sun has Set, which depicts a scene by a camp- 
fire where migratory workers are resting after 
their day’s labours. Partly hummed and sung 
very quietly it breathes the spirit of peace. It is 
treated like a patrol. The last band on the first 
side contains the folk song Suliko, said to have 
been Stalin’s favourite song and certainly one 
of the loveliest songs to come from Georgia. 

On the second side I Loved You and Annie My 
Soul are charming love songs, Johnny went to 
Malacky tells of a lad’s adventures on his first 
trip away from home, Fatherland is an old 
Cossack folk song in praise of the beauties of 
the homeland, Winter Evening is a beautiful 
evocation of the pleasures of the fireside, the 
very fetching Under the Appletree recounts the 
scenes of love, sadness, happiness and despair 
which the old tree has seen in its long life and 
the lilting Talisman, in triple time, is set in a 
harem. One of the Sultan’s wives has given him 
an amulet to protect him from the “Evil Eye’. 
Not all the songs are of Russian origin, some 
come from Hungary or Czechoslovakia. The 
singing is highly virtuosic in places and very 
beautiful throughout, and the recording is of 
excellent quality. 


OVERTURES. Orpheus in the Underworld (Offen- 
bach); Mignon (Thomas); The Barber of Seville 
(Rossini) ; Zampa (Hérold) ; La Cenerentola (Rossini) ; 
Pique Dame (Suppé). The Band of the Scots 
Guards conducted by Lieut.-Col. S. Rhodes, 
M.B.E. Columbia @ 33SX1226; © SCX3305 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 

The first thing to say about this record is that 
the arrangements for military band are excellent. 
Some of them were made very many age ago 
and others are of more recent origin, but all are 
the work of men who knew how to employ the 
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resources of the wholly wind medium to the 
best advantage and reduce the limitations to a 
minimum. I happened to hear the record the 
day after I had witnessed the sparkling new 
Sadler’s Wells production of Orpheus in the 
Underworld, and by comparison the overture 
sounds rather heavy-footed here. The playing 
is indeed a little four-square and “‘stiff-wristed” 
throughout, giving somewhat the impression 
that apart from keeping time the conductor is 
primarily concerned with the clarity of the 
articulation, which, incidentally, is very good 
indeed. I recall many years ago hearing the 
same band under F. W. Wood in some of these 
pieces and he was able to let articulation take 
care of itself and concentrate on finer points of 
interpretation. Good playing and excellent 
recording is therefore the verdict, but perform- 
ances that tend to be a bit stodgy and matter of 
fact. 


WALTZES AND POLKAS BY THE STRAUSS 
FAMILY AND OTHERS. Auf der Jagd; Frih- 
lingstimmen; Blue Danube; Egyptian "March; 
Perpetuum Mobile (all by Johann Strauss); Delirien; 
Ohne Sorgen; Transaktionen (all by Josef Strauss) ; 
Pizzicato Polka (Johann and Josef Strauss). 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Willi Boskovsky. eg ha wes © SXL2198 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T,). Voices of 
Spring; Vienna Bon-bons; Champagne Polka; 
Artist’s Life; Roses from the South birt by Johann 
Strauss). Minneapolis Symphony 
conducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury @ MMA11062; 
[s] ‘AMS16001 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 4}d. P.T.). 
Die Fledermaus Overture; Annenpolka; Voices of 
Spring; Roses from the South; Tritsch-Tratsch 
Polka; Morning Papers (all by "Johann Strauss). 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. Heliodor @ 478073 (12 in., 
15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). Kunstlerleben; Lie’ 
lieder (both by Johann Strauss); Mein Liebenslauf 
ist Lieb’ und Lust; Delirien (both by Josef Strauss). 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Willi Boskovsky. Decca @ BR3045 (10 in., 15s. 
plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). Wiener Blut; Morgenblatter; 
Wiener Bon-bons (all by Johann Strauss); Spharen- 
klange (Josef Strauss). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willi Boskovsky. Decca 
@ BR3044 (10 in., 15s. plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). (a) Blue 
Danube; (b) Roses of the South (both by Johann 
Strauss) ; (c) Wiener Biirger (Ziehrer); (d) Bad’ner 

Vienna Philh’ 


Mad’In = (Komzak). armonic 
Orchestra, (a) and (b) conducted by Josef Krips 
and (c) and(d) by Hans Knappertsbusch. Decca @ 


ppe: 

BR3048 (10 in., 15s. ae 4s. 103d. P.T.). Blue 
Danube; Wine, Women and Song; A Thousand and 
One Nights; Emperor; Voices of Spring; Artist’s 
Life; Kiss Waltz; Tales from the Vienna Woods; 
You and You; Danube Echoes; Vienna Life; Roses 
from the South (all by Johann Strauss). Vienna 
Light Opera Orchestra conducted by Jan Marek. 
Mercury @ CMS18007 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 
P.T.). Morning Papers (Johann Strauss). Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. a @ EFF516 (7 in., 
5s. 3d. plus 1s. 84d. P 

To disentangle ow ‘this mass of material 
which recordings are new and which are reissues 
is a matter of considerable research, and being 
only human I think it is only fair to myself as 
well as to readers to qualify the results, as the 
stockbrokers do, with E. and O.E. 

The first two LPs are wholly new in stereo. 
The monophonic version of the Dorati 
disc I reviewed in December, 1959. The 
one disappointment is that between them 
they only introduce one new piece to the LP 
catalogue. It is Josef Strauss’s Transaktionen, 
which with its charming and leisurely prelude 
has long been a favourite of mine. The only 
previous recording I recall is an oldish 78 with 
Karajan conducting. Here it is very lovingly 
played; as indeed are all the items on this 
record, which is a worthy and better recorded 
successor to such famous recordings as the 
Clemens Krauss “New Year’’ concert series. 
Are the shots in Auf der Jagd overdone a bit? 
Perhaps, but this is a trivial matter. The mono 
recording is very good and that in stereo is 
magnificent. 

Dorati plays his five well known pieces very 
affectionately too. He takes some of them a 
trifle (but only a trifle) faster than is perfect to 
my ears. Again the recording is of the best, 
stereo adding above all a little extra bloom to 
the tone. 
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The RIAS/Fricsay record is a reissue of 
DGM18055 of which I said in May 1955, “‘Here 
is all the silkiness and bloom which this music 
demands if the ormance is to be placed in 
the vintage class”. I have nothing to add to this 
except to point out what a bargain it become 
at the new price of one guinea. 

Of the two Vienna Philharmonic/Boskovsky 


( 


ten-inchers, Kunstlerleben, Mein Lebenslauf iy — 


Lieb’ und Lust, Spharenklange and Morgenblatte 
derive from LXT5535 (11/59), Liebeslieder, 
Wiener Blut and Wiener Bon-bons come from 
LXT5432 (4/58) and Delirien is the same record. 
ing as that in the 12-inch selection discussed 
above. Boskovsky has the authentic feel for 
Strauss as I said when reviewing the original 
12-inch releases, and so again I have nothing to 
add except to that in their new form ona 
cheaper label they come into the bargain class, 

Decca BR3043 couples two _ tracks 


from | 


LXT5431 with two from LXT5420, both of © 


which I reviewed enthusiastically in their original 


and more expensive forms in June 1958. Price: ” 


are certainly on the move these days 


To get twelve waltzes on one 12-inch LP is, § 


of course, an impossibility. All we are given on 
Mercury CMS18007 are some of the juicier 
bits and of this, as older readers will know, | 
cannot approve. More is the pity in this case 
because playing, recording and stereo are all 
very good. The first four titles were originally 
released in mono form on ZEP10029 and the 
second four on ZEP10044. The last four are 
new issues. This 12-inch selection is not avail. 
able in mono. 

Finally, Sir Thomas Beecham is as individual 


and inimitable in the waltzes of Strauss as in | 


other music, and to those who do not 
his Morning Papers on Col. SEL1501 (5/54), 


Fontana CFE15000 (2/58) or Fontana CFLI021 | 
(2/59), for it is or has been available on all © 
three, this little record is a desirable and cheap | 


alternative. 


SCANDINAVIAN TWILIGHT CONCERT. 
of the Boyards (Halvorsen); Norwegian Bridal 
Procession (Grieg- -Halvorsen) ; Dance of the Cockerels 
from “Masquerade” (Nielsen) ; Notturno from 
“Lyric Suite” (Grieg); Festival Polonaise, Op. Q 
(Svendsen); Intermezzo from “Little Suite”, Op. | 
(Nielsen) ; Midsommarvaka-Swedish Rhapsody No.1, 
Op. 19 (Alfven); Masquerade Overture (Nielsen); 
Symphonic Dance, Op. 64, No. 4 (Grieg); The 
Herdgirl’s Sunday (Bull- Svendsen). Vienna Sym- 
pew Orchestra conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad. 

Pre @ GBL5520 (12 in., 16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. 


Alfvén’ s Midsommarvaka comes from NBE110% 
which W.S.M. reviewed in April 1959, and Enty 
of the Boyards and the Grieg Bridal Procession are 
from SBF140. Most if not all of the other pieces 


Entry © 


in this agreeable selection have not been ~ 


released previously. In reviewing the Alfvén 


piece W.S.M. praised the high spirits if not the 
polish of the performance and regretted the © 


necessity of a turn-over. The latter objection is 


now removed. The other performances have in | 


the main similar virtues and defects, but price 
is a factor which must not be ignored and at 
22s. 6d. this is very good value for money. The 
title might suggest that all the music is in the 
same mood, but it is not of course. This is, in 


fact, a well ‘balanced concert and the recording © 


is good, if not superlatively so. 
* * * 


Most of the new LPs have been dealt with ' 


individually above but there are a few left. On 
Decca Mono ACL1026 Winifred Atwell deser 
her usual piano for a more normal one and joins 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Stanford Robinson in the Grieg Piaw 
Concerto in A minor. There are no eccentricities 
in the performance but it is not a good one by 
any means (from LF1206, 5/55). She is happier 
with the Ted Heath Band on the other side in 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blues (also a reissue), 
but there are several more desirable versions 
this too. 
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NEW LPs | .stersc 


TCHAIKOVSKY BEETHOVEN 


VIOLIN CONCERTO ‘PASTORAL’ SYMPHONY 








Photo: G. MacDomnic 


MILSTEIN | KUBELIK 


Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
WILLIAM STEINBERG 


H.M.V. ASD 349 (stereo) AP 1771 (mono) 
Capitol SP8512 (stereo) P8512 (mono) 
Available June 3rd Available June 3rd 
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‘Modern music 
of his native land 
vividly interpreted 

by Dorati with 

typical Magyar 
fervour and 
poetic fire 
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ANTAL 
DORATI 


CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA 
HUNGARICA 


MUSICA HUNGARICA 


KODALY DANCES OF GALANTA 
MAROSSZEK DANCES 
BARTOK-WEINER 

TWO ROUMANIAN DANCES Op.8A 


* CONDUCTING THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BARTOK SEVEN ROUMANIAN FOLK DANCES 





AMS 16027 (stereo) MMA 11077 (mono) 
Available June 3rd 
*Not included in stereo version 







Dorati is conducting at 
Kenwood Lakeside June 11th, Royal Festival Hall June 24th, 
Middlesbrough June 29th and Newcastle-upon-Tyne June 30th 
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THE SORCERER'S 
APPRENTICE 





PAUL PARAY 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 





RECORDS 





DUKAS — The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
SAMUEL BARBER FAURE—Pelléas and Melisande /ncidental Music 
Sc non ne oF # ROUSSEL—The Spider’s Feast 
- i ROY MARRIS. SYYPHONT NO.S IM ONE MOVEMENT 
ROCHESTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PAUL PARAY — Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
bapa *MMA 11096 (mono) 


SAMUEL BARBER—Symphony No. 1 

ROY HARRIS—Symphony No. 3 

HOWARD HANSON — The Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
*MMA 11097 (Mono) 


ANTAL DORATI 


CONDUCTS THE MUSIC OF 


JOHANN STRAYSS 
' 


VOICES OF SPRING 

VIENNA BOM BONS 
CHAMPAGNE POLKA 4 
ARTEST'S LIFE 

ROSES FROM THE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS ; = 
SYMPHONY a ue 4 ROMPLITE RECSRINE 
ORCHESTRA . ft ANTAL DORATI 


i «=: MRNRAPOLS ST Eraaty 





Bits th h+ 5) 


HAST RECORE 


SCHUBERT 


SYMPHONY NO. 4 IM C MUNOR TRAGIC 
LRLONGON SYMPHONY WALTER SiUESKING 


SYMPHONY MO. 6 IN C MAJOR 
LONDON SYMPHONY MANS SCHMIDT (SSERSTEOT 


SCHUBERT—Symphony No. 4 in C Minor —‘‘ Tragic” 
WALTER SUSSKIND — London Symphony Orchestra 


SCHUBERT~— Symphony No. 6 in C 
HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT — London Symphony Orchestra 
AMS 16029 (stereo) MMA 11079 (mono) 


* ,wailable June 3rd. 


E.M.Il. RECORDS LTD - E.M.I. HOUSE - 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE - LONDON - W.1 
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“il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
Excerpts No. 2 
MARIA CALLAS, LUIGI ALVA 
Una voce and The Lesson Scene 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by ALCEO GALLIERA 
Columbia SEL1658 (mono only)* 





Vo) 4 
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7 Laas 1] 





“Rigoletto” 


MARIA CALLAS, TITO GOBBI, 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
Excerpts from SCT i 
(No. 2) including 
Ah! veglia, o donna and Addio, addio 
Orchestra of La Scala Opera House, 
Milan 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
Columbia SEL1656 (mono only) 


Luigi Infantino 
Puccini Arias 
Recondita armonia; E lucevan le stelle; 
Non piangere, a Nessun dorma; 


Columbia ae (mono only) 


Walter Susskind 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
Grieg — Symphonic Dances 
Nos. 1 and 2 
Columbia SED5567 (mono)* ESD7259 (stereo)* 


Max Jaffa 
his Violin and his Concert Orchestra 
Famous Classical Melodies 
(No. 2) 
including Valse Coppélia (Delibes); 
Poéme (Fibich) 
Columbia SEG8004 (mono) ESG7807 (stereo) 
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“Music You Love, No. 1”? on Philips Mono 
GBL5561, played and sung by a wide variety 
of artists, is rather “‘gooey’’ taken as a whole. 
There are twelve tracks, mostly but not all 
reissues, of music of many kinds of which I, 
myself, like best the Nuns’ Chorus from Strauss’s 
Casanova, sung by José Candel with a choir 
and orchestra directed by Hugo de Groot, and 
Moszkowski’s Serenade No. 1, Op. 15 and the 
ever-popular Boccherini Minuet, both played by 
the Divertimento Quartet. It is a ready- 
made programme suitable for sentimental 
occasions, and will without doubt be loved by 
many as the title suggests, but not by all. 

Recently I said that the 10-inch LP seemed 
to have gone out of favour but evidently I was 
wrong, for in addition to those dealt with above 
I have two more, both from Decca and both 
mono reissues of material originally released on 
the dates given in brackets. All are waltzes. 
B23056 is taken from the fine Ansermet com- 
plete or virtually complete recordings of 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake (4/59), Sleeping Beauty 

11/59), Casse Noisette (4/59) and Delibes’s 
Coppélia (11/57). The complete recordings were 
all very well reviewed when issued, so there is 
no need to say more than that this is a very cheap 
record. 

Not quite such a bargain, but a bargain none 
the less, is Decca mono BR3047 containing 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz No. 1 (12/54), a brilliant 
recording despite its date, the ““Grande Valse 
Brillante’? from Chopin’s Les Sylphides (8/58), 
which is a bit overpowering, a sweetly played 
Invitation to the Dance by Weber and in Berlioz’s 
orchestration (6/59), and an exuberant reading 
of the waltz from Khachaturian’s Masquerade 
Suite (5/54), which again gives little or no signs 
of the age of the recording. The orchestra is 
the Paris Conservatoire and the conductors 
are Miinchinger (the first two) and Wolff (the 
last two). 

My last LP is a mono reissue in the Decca 
Ace of Clubs series (ACL1028) of the ceremony 
of Trooping the Colour by the Band of the 
Grenadier Guards under Lieut.-Col. F. J. 
Harris and the ceremony of Beating the 
Retreat with the Corps of Drums of the 
grd Battalion Grenadier Guards. When I 
reviewed the original issue in November 1955, 
I said that the recording gave the impression of 
listening from a reasonable distance with every- 
thing in perspective and not sitting on top of 
the band. I still note this, and very agreeable 
it is. 

Coming to EPs, Van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra play five move- 
ments from Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite 
very agreeably, except that the Flower Waltz 
sounds a bit stiff-jointed, in mono on Philips 
ABE10241 which I assume comes from 
GBR6535, reviewed in April 1959. In stereo, on 
SABE2001, the sound is substantially more 
spacious. 

Luigini’s Ballet égyptien, which was beloved 
of military bands in my youth, is offered in 
mono only in a clean, not over-sentimentalised 
and comfortably recorded performance by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Fournet on 
Philips ABE10176. Very much less satisfactory 
is the same suite played by Reginald Dixon on 
the organ of the Tower Ballroom, Blackpool, in 
stereo on Col. ESG7809 and in mono on 
SEG8006. It exhibits considerable virtuosity 
but little else. 

Max Jaffa and his Orchestra are also 
offered in both stereo and mono in ‘“‘Famous 
Classical Melodies, No. 2”? (Col. ESG7807 and 
SEG8004). The titles are Serenata (Toselli), 
O, for the Wings of a Dove (Mendelssohn), the 
Valse from Coppélia (Delibes) and Poéme (Fibich), 
and all are tastefully arranged by Jack Byfield. 
re one today can beat Mr. Jaffa at this sort of 
thing. 
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In May 1959 I reviewed with great enthusiasm 
a 12-inch LP of marches played immaculately 
by the Coldstream Guards’ Band under 
Lieut.-Col. Douglas A. Pope. Four of the 
best and liveliest of them—The Thin Red Line 
and On the Quarter Deck, both by Alford, 
Imperial Echoes (Safroni) and Viscount Nelson 
(Zehle)—have now been very successfully trans- 
ferred to EP in both mono (RCA RCX179) and 
stereo (SRC7034). This is strongly recom- 
mended to those who like a rousing march but 
do not want a whole plateful of them on LP. 

H.M.V. Mono 7EG8581 takes me back many 
years, to when I used to hear the Black Dyke 
Mills Band frequently both in concerts and at 
rehearsal in their band room at Queensbury. 
Right from its formation late in the nineteenth 
century it has consistently been one of the very 
best of our brass bands. Here we have it in 
recordings of Abide with me, Deep Harmony and 
Suppé’s Poet and Peasant Overture when Arthur 
Pearce, even then a veteran, was the conductor 
and Owen Bottomley the solo cornet. For a 
pre-war recording the sound is very lifelike. 

Excerpts from Act I of The Mikado in the 
beautifully sung H.M.V./Sargent version will 
be welcomed by many who do not want or can- 
not afford the complete opera. They include 
““A Wandering Minstrel’, “Behold the Lord 
High Executioner’’ and chorus and trio of girls, 
and are issued in both stereo (RES4273) and 
mono (7ER5174). 

For his new Philips record of ‘“‘Sacred Songs’’ 
Harry Secombe relies on well established 
favourites—The Holy City, the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria, Jerusalem and Bizet’s Agnus Dei 
and with the Wally Stott Orchestra and 
Chorus makes a record that will please alike 
his many admirers whether they have stereo 
equipment SBBE9001) or only mono 
(BBE12300). 

Lastly so far as EPs are concerned Jimmy 
Blair’s Scottish Dance Band makes yet 
another record of traditional Scottish Country 
dances. It is the fourteenth record in the series 
and is every bit as good as the predecessors 
which I have heard (Fontana Mono TFE17209). 

A bunch of Fontana’s ‘Classical Cameos’’, 
which like the associated Philips ‘‘ Musical 
Gems”’ are 45r.p.m. mono singles selling at 
6s. 114d. each, are headed by three beauties by 
Beecham. The first two derive from CFE15001 
(3/58). EFF515 contains a most delicate per- 
formance of the Dance of the Hours from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda which does not suffer at 
all from being divided between the two sides, 
and EFF514 gives a brilliant Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna Overture (Suppé) which does 
suffer a little from being so divided. EFF517 
has the Hebrides Overture of Mendelssohn which 
R.F. praised very highly when it was released 
on EFR2029 last December and which originally 
derives from CFL1021. Whether the gradual 
acceleration is according to the book or not it 
comes off wonderfully, and that is the main 
thing. 

Leinsdorf and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in the Flower Waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette on EF F508 (derived 
from CFE15009, 8/58) are average as are the 
three movements from Chopin’s Les Sylphides by 
Efrem Kurtz and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on EFF509, which is taken 
from CFE15007 (7/58). 

The ever-popular waltzes from Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for Strings and Sleeping Beauty played by 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
Ancerl on EFF505, are excellent and an 
improvement on the earlier EP, CFE15032, 
which W.S.M. reviewed in April 1959 in that 
the pre-echo which marred the beginning of the 
latter has been successfully eliminated in the 
dubbing. 

On the last of the “‘Classical Cameos’’ Szell 
and the Cleveland Orchestra treat Strauss’s 
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Die Fledermaus Overture in rather cavalier and 
perfunctory fashion (EFF524, which is dubbed 
from EFR2017, 5/59). 

Finally, three 45 r.p.m. mono singles from 
Decca, all of which have been previously avail- 
able on 78s. Two are song stories, with effects, 
by Frank Luther— The Little Red Hen (45F9050) 
and The Three Billygoats Gruff (45F9051). My 
standing committee of youngsters (6-9 years) 
do not evidence much enthusiasm for either of 
them, nor, to tell the truth, do I. The third is 
a splendid record with Baring-Gould’s Evening 
Hymn and the Last Post as featured in the film 
“The King’s Music’, played by the Band of 
the Royal Military School of Music con- 
ducted by Major M. Roberts on one side, 
and four fanfares, two by Curzon and one each 
by Haydn Wood and A. W. Ketélby, virtuo- 
sically played by the Trumpets of the School on 


the other (45F9281). 


* * * 


H.M.V. JUNIOR RECORD CLUB 


H.M.V. has introduced a new series of EPs 
designed for children. Made by famous artists, 
put up in attractively decorated sleeves and 
pressed in bright red, green, blue or yellow 
material instead of the conventional and sober 
black they sell at 10s. 74d. each, including tax. 

The first release consists of nine records of 
which four are devoted to dramatised versions 
of the stories of Beatrix Potter narrated by 
Vivien Leigh, with others in various animal 
roles and musical accompaniment. It is nearly 
sixty years since Beatrix Potter created her 
animal character, Peter Rabbit. Within two 
or three years Squirrel Nutkin, Benjamin 
Bunny and Mrs. Tiggy Winkle, all direct 
descendants of the beasts in Aesop’s Fables, 
followed and judging by the reception given 
to these records (7EGIO1-104) both the 
characters and their adventures are as well 
known to and popular with the group of 
children to whom I played them as they were 
to their grandparents. And the new settings 
were rapturously approved, as, indeed, they 
deserve to be. 

I knew Beatrix Potter. I first met her when 
I was searching for one of the rarer plants 
native to the Lake District. She asked me if I 
knew that I was trespassing. I admitted that 
I did but said I was doing so with no more 
harmful purpose than that of trying to find and 
photograph a plant in bloom, whereupon Mrs. 
Heelis (to give her her married name) told me 
not to move for a few minutes as the ground 
was rather boggy and setting off for her house 
nearby hurried back with a pair of her hus- 
band’s gum boots so that I should not get my 
feet wet.. This was, I found later, typical of 
her. A great country lover (among other 
things she was one of the shrewdest judges of 
Herdwick sheep in England) the stories and 
drawings in which she humanises and even 
sentimentalises small animals were the result of 
the keenest of observation. With this she com- 
bined a sensitive insight into the directness of 
a child’s mind. That the new records are so 
successful is largely due to a similar attribute in 
those responsible for making them. 

Other dramatisations of familiar stories also 
proved to be very popular with my committee 
of children. Sinbad the Sailor, splendidly told by 
Dick Bentley, lends itself perfectly to presenta- 
tion in this form (7EGI105) as does Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island with Sir 
Donald Wolfit as Long John Silver although 
here the time is too short for the whole story 
to be told (7EG104), and The Story of Noah, very 
neatly adapted by Lord Aberdare and with 
Sir Ralph Richardson as the narrator and 
Noah himself, is another natural for dramatisa- 
tion (7EGIO07). 
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Lastly in Nursery Rhyme Toys (7EG108) 
Anthea Askey, with Percy Edwards making 
appropriate noises, sings “I love little pussy”’, 
“Old King Cole’, “‘Lady-bird’” and other 
nursery favourites with great charm and the 
clearest enunciation and the Michael Sammes 
Singers with the Westminster Concert 
Orchestra had us all joining in “Fifteen 
Favourite Children’s Songs” on 7EG109. One 
person still remains to be mentioned. It is 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Fiona Bentley who is responsible for the really 
splendid production. 

There is nothing that children like better 
than being a member of a club and having a 
badge. Dealers have been supplied with forms 
of application for membership of the H.M.V. 
Junior Record Club on completion of which a 
badge and membership card will be sent to all 
applicants. Needless to say there is no sub- 
scription. W. A. CHIsLetr. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 


POP SINGLES 


From the fact that I have had three versions 
of it, it looks as if Sixteen Reasons is the song 
likely to be the apple of its publisher’s eye. The 
two best are by Connie Stevens on the new 
Warner Brothers label (WB3), and Sheila 
Buxton’s on Top Rank JAR356. Miss Stevens, 
of course, is American, and she croons it rather 
too softly for the dominating chorus, and gets 
rather lost in the woods, as it were; the other 
side, Little Sister, is better and has an unusually 
tender theme. I like this girl’s voice. Our own 
Sheila Buxton has the advantage of better 
recording balance, but she doesn’t seem quite 
as much in character with this number; her 
style is the fresh-air breezy song. Goodnight, God 
Love You is sincere and very pleasant though. 
I always admire Jane Morgan’s voice, too, 
and her London (HLR9087) of The Bells Of St. 
Mary’s and My Love Doesn’t Love Me At All, a 
rather folky thing, by no means disappoints. 
Hers is an entirely adult approach, and I love 
her for it. 

Julie Andrews, even after her dizzying 
success on Broadway in ‘My Fair Lady”, 
returns to simple songs such as Lazy Afternoon 
and the recent Eurovision Song Contest winner, 
Tom Pillibi, fresh as a spring morning and 
sweet as an April shower. Don’t miss her on 
Decca F11230. She’s great. In entirely different 
mood, but great fun, is Ella Fitzgerald, whom 
great men call “Great”, and who appeals even 
to this cynic in her hilarious rending (yes, rend- 
ing) of Mack The Knife on H.M.V. POP736. All 
right, you try improvising a lyric that makes 
better sense and scansion! The crowd loved it, 
and so did I. The other side is an old and little- 
known Gershwin song, Lorelei, with neat words 
and beautifully done. 

Joni James, on M.G.M. 1064, recorded 
You Belong To Me during her tour of England 
last year. It’s a beautiful ballad, one of the 
best of the past decade, I’d say, and this girl 
gives it all she can. I first heard it with marimbas 
accompanying Jo Stafford, though, and I’ve yet 
to hear a better. The Beverley Sisters return 
to Columbia (DB4444) with two of their best 
numbers yet—Green Fields and the Skye Boat 
Song. They sound like schoolgirls, but that is 
their charm. The Gollywogs on Parlo. R4647 
could even be little girls, and they aim at young 
kiddies with the aid of a basso profundo in Teddy 
Bears? Picnic and Parade Of The Jelly Babies, a 
cute variant on the story of the ten little nigger- 
boys. 

Looking now at the more interesting male 
singers, the most obvious choice to start with 
falls on Michael Holliday, one of the few 
singers today who can get everything they want 
out of a song with no apparent effort. Dream 
Talk is a good number, and Col. DB4437 is a 
number to remember, especially when the other 
side is Skylark, the Hoagy Carmichael war-time 
composition, with whistling, of course. I sup- 
pose I shouldn’t make comparisons, but Dream 


Talk sounds so insipid when sung by erstwhile 
skiffer Charles McDevitt and his new partner, 
Shirley Douglas. They don’t seem very happy 
either in this, or in Forever, the reverse of Top 
Rank JAR338. So to cheer myself up, I put on 
Jody Gibson’s So You Think You've Got 
Troubles, and it made me chuckle several times. 
It’s a sort of up-tempo, full-volume cross between 
Life Gets Teejus and Talking Guitar Blues. The 
other side of Parlo. R4645, If You Don’t Know, 
is a similar sort of number, featuring various 
anti-climactic spoken asides. 

North of the Border, they will probably per- 
mit a smile to cross the dourest Scottish face on 
encountering Joe Gordon and his Folk Four in 
Football Crazy, which has been heard, in another 
edition on a limited label, on various request 
programmes on sound-radio. Even more 
amusing is the reverse of H.M.V. POP737, 
which is By The Bright Shining Light Of The 
Moon, if you like raw music-hall humour. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Julie Andrews Decca F11230 


Ella Fitzgerald H.M.V. POP736 
Michael Holliday Col. DB4437 
Andy Williams London HLA9099 
Big Ben Banjo Band Col. DB4439 
Ernest Maxin Orch. Top Rank BUY/020 
Maurice Chevalier M.G.M. C813 
Knightsbridge Orchestra M.G.M. C814 





There’s something very attractive in the non- 
chalant vocal method of Andy Williams in the 
theme song of the film ‘““Wake Me When It’s 
Over”? and We Have A Date, a wholesome 
modern ballad, on London HLA9099. I think I 
would have found the Five Dallas Boys more 
appealing, too, if they hadn’t cha-cha’d Ramona 
and fought the battle of the Boston Tea Party 
all over again on Col. DB4445. I didn’t know 
what to make of the Swe-Danes on Warner 
WB7; they sing beatnik-type scat on Hot Toddy 
and try and make Scandinavian Shuffle sound as 
1920’s-ish as they can, by hopefully using a 
ukulele prominently in the accompaniment. 

I thought Santo and Johnny (Parlo. R4644) 
were a vocal duet, but they wring agonizing 
sounds out of electric guitars in Caravan and 
Summertime, both lovely tunes but ruined in this 
form, so in wild-eyed despair I took a record by 
the Big Ben Banjo Band and lapped it up, 
guttural kazoos and all, as they played Chicago 
and Tamiami, a 1922 hit and a new instrumental 
number, both given the 1922 treatment. You 
must admit that this brazen open-handed sow- 
ing of corn is quite refreshing in small doses like 
this (Col. DB4439). Tamiami appears on 
Warner by Bill Haley’s Comets, by the way, 
but while it’s more melodic than most of Mr. 
Haley’s ferocious rockers, it still doesn’t come 
up to the Big Ben bunch. The reverse is a 
country-and-Western oldie, Candy Kisses. 
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Joe “Fingers” Carr is one of the artists to 
be found on the new Warner label (WB4), and 
on this he tinkles and jangles through Maid In 
France and Tin Pan Rag in the way he used to do 
on Capitol. It’s good of its kind, and the tunes 
are both new and bright. Ernie Fields, 
though, has dug up Chattanooga Choo-Choo, and 
slapped a cha-cha beat behind it, on London 
HL9100, in a way that is neither new nor parti- 
cularly bright. Workin’ Out, the reverse, is a 
case of sax rearing its ugly head en masse. 


The harmonica is the feature of a weird bit 
of nevertheless attractive mood music, The 
Lonely Man Theme, by Cliff Adams and his 
orchestra on Pye N25056. The other side is an 
effervescent number featuring a guitar. Both 
could be big hits of their kind. 


Gordon Jenkins features the piano, as well 
as strings and the usual cooing chorus, in 
Romantica and The Clock Song on London 
HLR9089, and so does Tony Osborne, but 
without the chorus, on H.M.V. POP738, in 
Copycat, a pleasant loping tune, and Autumn In 
London, which makes a change from the adora- 
tion of Paris, Vienna, Rome, New York and 
other supposedly romantic places. The featured 
instrument in the Arthur Lyman group on 
Vogue V9164 is the vibraphone, with marimbas 
and other percussion; but as before, distracting 
the ear from the delicate music is a lot of super- 
fluous jungle noises, chanting natives and jab- 
bering monkeys—the lot. Pity. 

Philips PB1013 brings us back home quickly 
with the solid British sound of Murray Camp- 
bell’s trumpet in Nat Gonella’s old theme, 
Georgia On My Mind, with more of Eddie Calvert 
than Nat Gonella, though, and a pleasant 
enough piece of exotica, The Painters Of Paris, 
to pair it. Finally, we have a peculiar double- 
sided work on Decca F11232 by Ted Heath and 
his Music. It is called The Madison Time, and 
with it is issued an instruction sheet for dancing 
a new step. Paul Carpenter acts as M.C. 
throughout side one, encouraging, instructing, 
almost regimenting, rather in the manner of a 
square-dance caller. In view of the way the 
teenagers rejected the stiff barrack-square form 
of square-dancing in favour of the freer (and I 
must say more graceful) rock-’n-roll, I doubt if 
this will be very successful, but you never know. 
The music that goes with it is very monotonous. 
Similar records of this dance have also appeared 
on Philips PB1014 (Ray Bryant) and Top 
Rank JAR374 (Al Brown’s Tunetoppers). 


EPs and LPs 


The first of the many new LPs in Top Rank’s 
cut-price issue have just come in. They are 
12-inch discs costing 22s. each, and feature 
excellent recordings by quite well-known artists. 
Prominent among the British contingent are the 
Knightsbridge Strings, who are responsible 
for three of the new discs. BUY/010 is a set of 
the popular waltzes of the Diane, Carolina Moon 
and Always era, graceful and universally accept- 
able; BUY/017 features The Hawaiian Hits, with 
lots of electric Hawaiian guitar and numbers 
such as South Sea Island Magic, and BUY/011 has 
a good brass section added to the strings for 
reminding us of the swing bands of twenty or so 
years ago. 

One of the waltzes on the first of the above- 
mentioned is Apple-Blossom Time, which also 
appears on BUY/020 as one of a set by Ernest 
Maxin and his Orchestra, called With My Love. 
This has a fine, rich, big sound and is my nap 
for the whole of the series that have come to me. 
It is similar to, but more masculine than, a set 
by Ronald Binge and his Orchestra on R.C.A. 
RD27157, called Say It With Flowers, on which 
several tunes are found that can also be heard 
on the Maxin disc. The Binge arrangement of 
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the Flower Song from “‘Carmen”’ is particularly 
appealing. 

Another of our large orchestras, known as the 
Knightsbridge Orchestra (though I am not 
sure if there is any kinship with the Top Rank 
aggregation) has made a set of melodies asso- 
ciated with the Mississippi under the direction 


of pianist Monia Liter on M.G.M. C814. 
Again, good taste and superb musicianship 
combine with first-rate recording to produce an 
unusual record that is grand entertainment. 

The only other LP I have is one for the electric 
organ fans of Ken Griffin. On Philips BBL7351, 
under the cute title Sweet And Lively, he gurgles 
his way through such unrelated material as 
Valencia, Dream and The Sheik. Never an organ 
enthusiast, I found more to interest me in 
Reginald Dixon’s new EP (Col. SEG7993) of 
Marching With The Organ, an extension of those 
selections he used to do for Rex and Regal when 
I was at school in the late ’thirties. The sleeve 
lists El Abanico before Marche Lorraine, which is 
the wrong way round in playing order, but 
otherwise this is an unpretentious, bright little 
disc, even if a trifle incongruous. 

The pianists have been busy with EP-making, 
among them Liberace, who remembers in his 
usual florid style the theme music from films 
such as “‘Gigi’’, “Around The World In Eighty 
Days” and so on, with the aid of the usual 
singing strings (Coral FEP2057); Sid Phillips 
deserts the clarinet for the mandoline-attach- 
ment to the keyboard in four new rags, assisted 
by his fine Dixieland band (H.M.V. 7EG8571), 
and George Feyer, on R.C.A. RCX178, plays 
four numbers under the title Today’s Hits— 
Tomorrow's Memories on a perfectly ordinary 
piano, mostly with no perceptible assistance 
from the guitar, bass and drums listed on the 
sleeve. Que Sera, Sera is entirely piano, and 
Tammy has a nice guitar spot. Altogether a 
satisfying disc, simply because it is clean and 
quite unpretentious. 

Lynn Hope is a tenor saxophonist whose tone 
is not as rough as I might have expected, but 
whose vocals are appalling (Vogue VE170146). 
One of the numbers he plays is South Of The 
Border, which by coincidence is among those 
sung by Malcolm Vaughan in his high, ringing 
tenor voice on H.M.V. 7EG8579. I prefer the 
voice. All his numbers are of the Latin-tinged 
exotic type, including Lady Of Spain, verse and 
all, a rare and refreshing change these days. 

I remarked in the Pop Singles section about 
the easy-on-the-ear voice of Andy Williams. 
He has an LP on London HAA2238, called 
Lonely Street, which expands this opinion. I 
think perhaps the lonely mood is one suited for 
expression on an EP rather than LP, but if you 
select the numbers carefully, sparingly, you will 
find that here is a singer who is also an artist. 
He achieves his effect without apparent effort. 

Bing Crosby, of course, has been doing that 
for over thirty years, and Brunswick have just 
issued an LP of his Spanish songs, some actually 
in Spanish, others with a Mexican, Cuban or 
Spanish flavour (not including South Of The 
Border!). A few are beginning to sound their 
age, but generally speaking, this is a very enter- 
taining set (LAT8331). Pat Boone (London 
HAD2228) is another of these relaxed singers, 
but in this case, he has recorded sacred songs 
and hymns to the accompaniment of a brass 
choir and voices directed by Jerry Fielding, 
singing with feeling and sincerity, but I prefer 
him in suitable pops. 

One of the vocal records in the new Top Rank 
BUY series is by Al Martino, who made some 
best-selling Capitols about eight years ago, and 
faded out of the scene. Now his return is marked 
by an album of songs that show him to be a 
singer of the gentler type, whereas his earlier 
style was strident and theatrical. At times he 
teminds me of Sinatra, at others of Al Bowlly. 
The number is 030, and it is worth hearing. 
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Those who like high tenors will appreciate 
Allan Bruce in a set of Scottish ballads called 
The Swing O’ The Kilt on Fontana TFL5091, 
and those who are neither Scot nor Sassenach 
by inclination or breed will surely love the 
genial voice of Maurice Chevalier paying 
graceful tribute to Al Jolson on M.G.M. C813. 
The late “‘Jolie’’ sang remarkably tuneful songs, 
as his own LPs show, and they suit the cosmo- 
politan Maurice Chevalier beautifully. Nor is 
this the only tribute record; Jack Scott, on 
Top Rank BUY/034, remembers the late Hank 
Williams with pathos and sincerity. Frankly 
I find his preferable to Mr. Williams’ own 
singing. 

So that we don’t get too bogged down in an 
orgy of tearful reminiscence, let’s enjoy some 
songs sung by lately-a-teenager Connie Francis 
for sub-teens, on M.G.M. C819. Buster the 
Butterfly, Gertie the Goldfish and even Dinah 
the Dinosaur are immortalized beautifully, 
along with many other alliteratively-named 
creatures. 

At the other end of the line, as it were, I 
found the sophisticated Pearl Bailey on Mer- 
cury ZEP10067, and enjoyed the sly fun of her 
four numbers; she sings meaningly, but the 
Kirby Stone Four (Philips BBL7340) might 
just as well be singing gibberish for all the sense 
it makes. The Coachmen (Vogue VA160162) 
sound rather like the Kingston Trio, both in 
their singing and the numbers they sing, to say 
nothing of the guitars and bass with which they 
accompany themselves. The field of American 
folk-song is wide, almost limitless, and as it is 
popular just now, I assume we can expect a 
good many more records of this sort. That’s 
O.K.; most of the songs are virile and tuneful. 

There seems no end to the Irish folk-songs 
either; Eileen Donaghy (Fontana TFL5088) 
offers The Toast Of An Irish Colleen in her usual 
sweet way, but here again, I feel an EP would 
be more readily assimilable than a 12-inch LP. 

Yet another American college group of teen- 
agers is the Fleetwoods. We can hear them 
on Top Rank BUY/028, singing rather colour- 
lessly but quite restrainedly, and oddly enough, 
sharing the disc with them are Bonnie Guitar, 
on the last track of side two; Little Bill Engle- 
hart, another adolescent of no particular merit, 
and the Frantics, a group of saxophonists with 
rhythm, quite mellow and not really justifying 
their forbidding name, I’m glad to say. 

To end with, two EPs of utterly different 
types of American humour. According to the 
sleeve of Parlo. GEP8791, Homer and Jethro 
go further than Spike Jones in committing 
musical mayhem, and as a result are Wanted For 
Murder, but apart from some rather dreadful 
harmonizing, they only put the songs over a bit 
amateurishly to their own guitar and mandoline 
accompaniment. Assault and battery, perhaps; 
murder, no. 

The other record is Mercury ZEP10063, an 
extract from the LP MMC14005 by Elaine 
May and Mike Nichols, whose brand of ultra- 
sophisticated humour is so rarified that it 
becomes boring. Ostensibly unscripted, it is 
intended to give the impression one is eaves- 
dropping on some very intimate conversations, 
which end before you find out what happened. 
I didn’t even want to know. 


STEREO;MONO POPS 


These records are reviewed in their stereo form. 
The equivalent mono numbers, where available, are 
included for convenience. 


The Western film has been compared more 
than once with Greek tragedy. Both species of 
drama inhabit a world without ambiguity, a 
world in which right and wrong seem sharply 
defined; in both it is the good man, the whole 
man, the man who cuts a shape in the air, who 
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commands our hero-worship or our compassion. 
The world, too, is the world before the bomb, a 
world in which evil is symbolized by the rustler 
or the murderer. Already, in fact, there is some- 
thing sadly archaic about those gentlemen of the 
prairie, galloping at dusk through gaunt, John 
Ford locations, figures as distant and heroic as 
those knights whose horses pricked the emerald 
plain. Perhaps it’s an attempt to escape into 
that innocent world which accounts for the 
current popularity of Westerns on both our TV 
networks, a popularity reflected in the release 
of half a dozen records celebrating the glories 
of life on the prairie or in the bunkhouse. Pride 
of place must certainly go to “Blood on the 
Saddle”, Capitol ST1292 (mono T1292), a set 
of authentic Western songs (plus a couple of 
intruders) sung by Tex Ritter, a singer with a 
voice as deep as a canyon. The title-song has 
always delighted me and Ritter cods it along 
unmercifully. He also performs the defiant 
Samuel Hall, sings a beautiful version of Streets 
Of Laredo, and narrates the adventures of Little 
Joe The Wrangler, Billy The Kid and Sam Bass. 
Another highspot is The Face On The Bar-Room 
Floor, recited by Ritter with proper seriousness. 
Lighter in both manner and material is ““Twi- 
light On The Trail”, Columbia SCX3302 
(mono 33SX1217), twelve popular “cowboy 
songs” of the order of Riders In The Sky, Empty 
Saddles, Ole Faithful and Tumbling Tumbleweeds, 
sung by Jimmie Rodgers. This Jimmie 
Rodgers, of course, has no connection with the 
famous Western singer of the 1930s; he is 
instead a young man with an agreeable but not 
at all remarkable voice (it sounds pretty thin 
after Ritter’s), heard at his best in a good, not 
over-dramatic performance of High Noon. Apt, 
fairly discreet accompaniments are provided by 
Joe Reisman’s orchestra and chorus. More 
obviously commercial than either of the two 
foregoing LPs is “‘Along The Trail’’, Capitol 
ST1310 (mono T1310), on which The Eligi- 
bles, four young men from Washington, interpret 
such songs of manly sentiment as My Little 
Buckaroo, Lonely Trail Of Memory, Empty Saddles 
and The Last Roundup. This is bright, unpreten- 
tious singing, but what struck me most forcibly 
was the high quality of the recording, for vocal 
groups of this kind are not easy to present in 
stereo. Another singing group, although a much 
bigger one, is the Merril Staton Choir, heard 
on “Movin’ West’, Philips STFE8002 (mono 
TFE17213), turning in typical glee club versions 
of Red River Valley, Jesse James, Home On The 
Range and Goodbye OI Paint to the accompani- 
ment of a mouth-organ and guitar. Two further 
EPs present what might be called Britannia’s 
contribution to the art of the West. “Four 
Feather Falls’, Columbia ESG7793 (mono 
SEG7986) presents some items familiar to any- 
one who is sensible enough (as I am) to watch 
the TV puppet-show of that name (it’s really 
meant for children, but who cares!). Michael 
Holliday sings the title-song and several other 
numbers, including Two Gun Tex of Texas and 
Rick-Rick-A Rackety Train, the last-named boast- 
ing a really delicious arrangement, a distin- 
guished addition to the choo-choo genre. Lastly, 
on Decca STO132 (mono DFE6622), Hill 
Bowen and his orchestra (with a fanfare here 
and a clippety-clop there) present the themes 
from “Wells Fargo’, “‘Maverick’’, “‘Wagon 
Train” and “Paladin”. 

A singing group (two girls, one man) which 
has made its way up through Country and 
Western music to a more generalized popularity 
is The Browns, a genuine family unit from 
Arkansas, heard in a fairly eclectic group of per- 
formances on RCA SF5052 (mono RD27153), 
“Sweet Sounds By The Browns”. One of the 
tracks included here, The Three Bells, has 
apparently sold over a million copies as a 
“single’’, winning The Browns a Golden Disc. 
It happens to be that lugubrious song about 
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little Jimmy Brown which the Compagnons de 
la Chanson used to perform, and perform rather 
better if my memory serves me rightly. Among 
other tracks on the LP are a rocked-up Indian 
Love Call, complete with thudding off-beat, an 
amazingly anaemic and monotonous Blues Stay 
Away From Me, and a maudlin song called Dream 
On, crammed with such poetic gems as “Our 
love is real not just a game/And I just know 
that she feels the same’’. Ah well, either I’m 
too square for the Browns or they’re too square 
for me. On therefore to “‘More Sing Along 
With Mitch’ (Mitch is Mitch Miller, of 
course), Philips SBBL550 (mono BBL7334), a 
record that is the most in at least one respect, 
that of numbers. I’ve never had so many voices 
sandwiched between my two speakers. A piano, 
mouth-organ and drums provide instrumental 
support for pretty straightforward performances 
of such items as There’s A Long, Long Trail, 
If You Were The Only Girl, The Whiffenpoof Song 
(inevitably), My Buddy and Carolina In The 
Morning.. You have to be gregarious to like this 
LP. As for ‘Hollywood In Rhythm’’, Philips 
SBBL517 (mono BBL7309), the new Ray 
Conniff LP, what is there fresh to say about 
Conniff’s particular gimmick. Once again the 
voices are deployed instrumentally, usually 
scored in unison with a bass trombone, above a 
stodgy rhythm section. The tunes, all from 
films, include Love Is A Many-Splendoured Thing, 
Please, Thanks For The Memory and Cheek To 
Cheek. People who have never heard any Ray 
Conniff LPs before will find this one vastly more 
entertaining than those of us who might be called 
veterans of the method. “Gimmicks, gimmicks, 
everywhere, and not an inch of art’’, I wrote 
last February, reviewing an LP by the Kirby 
Stone Four, and I’m afraid that I feel very 
much the same about ‘Swingin’ Down The 
Lane’, Philips SBBE9005 (mono BBE12263), 
an EP that contains Swingin’ Down The Lane off 
the earlier LP, plus Don’t Cry Joe, The ‘“‘I Had A 
Dream, Dear’? Rock and Sweet Nothings. The 
gimmicks here are not so much electronic as in 
the arrangements, those clever and complex 
arrangements which set the men’s voices moving 
one way, the girl’s voices moving another, and 
always in the most confusing kind of way. 

To my own very select short list of young 
American male singers who are nearly always 
worth hearing—Johnny Mathis, Bobby Darin 
and Johnny Nash—I can now add a fourth, 
Mark Murphy. Sounding like a cross between 
Sinatra and a teen-age Hoagy Carmichael, but 
with an engaging, slightly pop-eyed eagerness of 
his own, Murphy can be heard on Capitol 
ST1299 (mono T1299), ‘“‘Mark Murphy’s Hip 
Parade”. The sleeve tells us that Murphy 
believes the pop hits of today will still be the 
standards of tomorrow—just as they’ve always 
been, and to prove this he has picked twelve of 
the better pop-songs of the last few years. These 
include All The Way, Firefly, It’s Not For Me To 
Say, Witchcraft, Catch A Falling Star and—for 
some inexplicable reason—I Only Have Eyes For 
You, a Harry Warren song which cropped up in 
““Dames’’, a Dick Powell film, as long ago as 
1934. The Jud Conlon Singers are heard on 
quite a few of the tracks, but for the most part 
the emphasis is upon jazz. Bill Holman wrote 
all the scores and plays tenor and baritone saxes 
on three tracks, while the jazz virtuosi present 
included Jimmy Rowles, Conte Candoli, Joe 
Mondragon, Stan Levey and Larry Bunker. 
Johnny Mathis also has a new LP out—*Ride 
On A Rainbow’’, Fontana STFL516 (mono 
TFL5061), but this time he concentrates on 
slower, more romantic numbers, among them 
Stranger In Paradise, Moonlight Becomes You, A 
Lovely Way To Spend An Evening and Hello, Young 
Lovers. Instrumental backings are provided by 
Glenn Osser’s orchestra. Mathis’s voice usually 
has a touch of dismay at the edge that redeems 
even the gooiest songs, and he does a convincing 
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job on these numbers, although I much prefer 
him singing at faster tempos, where he gets 
more scope to display his fine rhythmic feeling. 
He is better, for instance, performing a sparkling 
version of You Hit The Spot (this time with Percy 
Faith’s orchestra behind him) in “It’s De- 
Lovely!”, | Fontana STFE8001 (mono 
TFE17194). All the tracks on this EP (the 
others are Can’t Get Out Of This Mood, Get Me 
To The Church On Time and It’s De-Lovely), 
together with those on “So Nice’, Fontana 
STFE8000 (no mono issue)—You’d Be So Nice 
To Come Home To, Love Walked In, Sweet Lorraine 
and This Heart Of Mine—have been drawn from 
stereo LPs already released here. Mathis’s 
singing of Sweet Lorraine reminds one how much 
his style derives from Nat ‘‘King’’ Cole’s; this 
particular performance, admittedly, is closely 
modelled on Cole’s famous version, but the 
influence can be detected on plenty of other 
tracks as well. 

Frankie Laine was going strong in the days 
when I was still something of a purist, scoffing 
at anything in between Stravinsky and King 
Oliver. Perhaps it’s the musical sufferings we 
have endured during the past five or six years, 
but Laine’s voice doesn’t sound half as loud as 
it used to, although his style is still uncommonly 
robust. On “Reunion In Rhythm’’, Philips 
SBBL541 (mono BBL7294), he is teamed with 
the French arranger, Michel Legrand, who 
conducted the orchestra and wrote all the 
scores. These arrangements are excellent, making 
generous use of the instrumental resources and 
also throwing in plenty of jazz touches. The 
best track is probably the lengthy version of 
Blue Moon, but most of the performances are 
worthwhile, always assuming that you have a 
taste for Frankie Laine’s rather extrovert 
approach. Other tunes on the LP include Too 
Marvellous For Words, September In The Rain, 
Lover Come Back To Me and I’m Confessin’. 
Another singer whose style might ungallantly 
but truthfully be classed as beefy is Julius La 
Rosa, heard in “On The Sunny Side’’, Colum- 
bia SCX3303 (mono 33SX1222). Like so many 
singers of his generation, La Rosa owes a lot to 
Sinatra, although his approach is decidedly 
squarer, his phrasing sticking much closer to 
the beat. The material here is mixed, ranging 
from good tunes like A Fine Romance, When The 
Sun Comes Out and The Way You Look Tonight to 
such lesser items as You Must Have Been A 
Beautiful Baby. La Rosa gets buoyant support 
from Nick Perito’s orchestra but still doesn’t 
quite make it. Perhaps he works too hard for 
his effects; certainly he never sounds really 
relaxed. A performer of a totally different kind 
pops up on “Tony Takes Five’’, Columbia 
SCX3288 (mono 33SX1200). This is Tony 
Brent, a British singer who has been working 
in a calm, unsensational way throughout most 
of the 1950s. Brent hasn’t an outstanding voice 
(his upper register sometimes gets a bit thin) 
but he creates a pleasantly free-and-easy atmo- 
sphere, and is helped in this by some extremely 
good stereo recording and the support of four 
curious aggregations, each consisting of five 
musicians (hence the LP’s title), assembled and 
arranged for by Eric Jupp. Particularly success- 
ful is the rather ¢riste version of Ev’ry Time We 
Say Goodbye, where the singer is accompanied 
by three ’cellos, celeste and bass, and You Came 
Along (a song I’ve always known as Out Of 
Nowhere) with a group comprising harpsichord, 
drums, bass and two horns. Things only gang 
agley in What A Little Moonlight Will Do, where 
the bongo drumming and general confusion of 
the background cancel out the work of the 
singer. 

While one doubts if Doris Day’s recordings 
will be of very much interest to posterity, for 
those of us living in the here and now she pro- 
vides pert, friendly and highly intelligible per- 
formances of some of the better pop-songs of our 
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age. ‘Cuttin’ Capers”, Philips SBBL540 (mono 
BBL7296), her latest LP, is well up to standard, 
with the singer backed by Frank De Vol’s 
orchestra. The songs include Fit As A Fiddle, 
I Feel Like A Feather In The Breeze and Makin 
Whoopee as well as that little gem by Ira Gershwin 
Yip Harburg and Harold Arlen, Let’s Take A 
Walk Around The Block. Four tracks from this 
LP (among them Steppin’ Out With My Baby and 
Why Don’t We Do This More Often) are contained 
on an EP, “Let’s Fly Away’’, Philips SBBE9006 
(mono BBE12298). Sarah Vaughan, of course, 
is both a greater singer and a more controversial 
one than Miss Day. Some people feel that 
Sarah’s virtuosity actually gets in the way of 
the songs she performs, and this is undoubtedly 
true of her at times. It’s also true that her 
staggering technique makes most ordinary pop- 
singers sound like first-year students. I was, I 
must admit, a little condescending about 
“Vaughan and Violins”, Mercury CMS18003, 
when I reviewed the mono version (MMC14011) 
in the jazz section last October. Judged as a 
pop record, however, it has enormous distinc- 
tion. The arrangements, written by Quincy 


Jones, are played by a large-ish French orches- 


tra, and there are occasional tenor sax solos by 
Zoot Sims. Sarah gets annoyingly coy here and 
there (in The Thrill Is Gone, for instance) but on 
the whole she sings with miraculous ease, her 
material including Gone With The Wind, Misty 
(to a fine Erroll Garner melody), The Midnight 
Sun Will Never Set and Please Be Kind. Every bit 
as satisfying in its own way, though, is an EP 
by Eydie Gormé, “I'll Remember April”, 
H.M.V. GES5795 (mono 7EG8562). Miss 
Gormé, a really accomplished performer, learnt 
her trade by working with dance-bands (just as 
Ella Fitzgerald and Sarah Vaughan did), an 
apprenticeship that gives a singer enormous 
versatility and confidence. All four songs 
(April Showers, Easter Parade, Spring Will Be A 
Little Late This Year and I'll remember April) 
are performed with great zest. First-class 
arrangements by Don Costa also help to make 
this into an EP that I warmly recommend. Next 
comes a record by Anne Shelton, a singer in 
what might be called the school of Sophie, that 
tradition of bold, emotional singing which forms 
a kind of Jewish counterpart to the work of 
Bessie Smith and Ma Rainey. “My Yiddisher 
Momme?’’, Philips SBBE9003 (mono BBE12347) 
contains an impassioned performance of the 
title-song and versions of Where Can I Go? The 
Angels’ Lullaby and Eli, Eli. Last of all in this 
gallery of what, once upon a time, the American 
music press used to call “‘fem chirps’’, comes 
Anne Rogers, who, aided by the Rita Williams 
Singers and Michael Collins’ orchestra, per- 
forms four show songs on H.M.V. GES5796 
(mono 7EG8654). Miss Rogers has a theatrical 
air about her, as befits a singer who spent three 
years in “The Boy Friend” and is currently 
appearing as Eliza in ““My Fair Lady’. She 
sounds bird-like but (dare I say it) a little dull 
in versions of Blue Moon, I Could Have Danced All 
Night, My Wonderful One and The Night They 
Invented Champagne. 

Dorothy Donegan and Jonah Jones (well, 
on his latterday records at any rate) are two 
artists whose work falls more or less within the 
jazz idiom, or uses its techniques, and yet em- 
ploys a formula which robs it of that sense of 
adventure which is present in all good jazz per- 
formances. This does not mean that these 
performers cannot still produce very lively and 
attractive records. They can and they do, two 
of them being ‘Donnybrook With Donegan”, 
Capitol ST1226 (mono T1226) and ‘Swingin’ 
*Round The World’’, Capitol ST1237 (mono 
T1237). On the former Miss Donegan performs 
a rocking D.D. Blues, its theme rather like 
Meade Lux Lewis’s old Honky Tonk Train Blues, 
a turbulent Moonlight In Vermont, complete with 
Erroll Garner chording, and flashy versions of 
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I've Got You Under My Skin, Lover, Thou Swell and 


similar ditties. Miss Donegan’s technique is 
formidable, but her glibness and her habit of 
throwing in quotations from other tunes all the 
time makes her a shallow performer. The 
recording, incidentally, is superb, the piano, 
bass and drums nicely separated, yet giving an 
impression of great intimacy. “Swingin’ Round 
The World’’, as its title suggests, presents Jonah 
Jones playing and singing a set of tunes linked 
with particular places—Brazil, April In Paris, 
Chicago, Arrivederci Roma, etc. On his day, in 
less inhibiting surroundings, Jonah Jones has 
produced some of the best trumpet playing in 
jazz, and his quality as a musician is always 
apparent. This is predictable music, however, 
and one knows exactly how each solo is going 
to work out. The playing, both by Jonah and 
his supporting trio, is beautifully clean and crisp 
and the recording once again ideal. If a prize 
was being offered for the most hideous LP title 
each month, the award for June would be easy 
to decide. It would certainly go to “The 
‘Twang’s The Thang’’, London SAH—W6068 
(mono HAW2236), twelve tracks of strident, 
eructating music by ““Duane Eddy, his twangy 
guitar and The Rebels”. The tunes include 
You Are My Sunshine, St. Louis Blues, Blueberry 
Hill and a variety of “originals”. Mr. Eddy 
twangs away, his tenor saxist squeals and gasps 
and chirrups, and a giggle of maidens (the EV. 
Freman Singers, to be exact) ululate and cavort 
in the background. The effect is about as 
Dionysian as a chip sandwich. On London 
SAH-R6065 (mono HA2224), “With These 
Hands. ..’’, we are offered a very different dish, 
twelve silky interpretations of such dreamy 
melodies as Gigi, Forgotten Dreams, An Affair To 
Remember, Claude Thornhill’s Snowfall, and a 
magniloquent, concerto-style Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now, all performed by Roger Williams 
at the piano, with an orchestra that keeps dis- 
creetly in the background for much of the time. 
Frankly the whole thing is a little too romantic 
for my puritan taste but Williams is undoubtedly 
a most talented and sensitive performer, one of 
the popular pianists who can really play his 
instrument. Two other musicians in this cate- 
gory are the redoubtable Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer, heard on Decca STO129 (mono 
DFE6618) with Mantovani and his orchestra in 
The Legend Of The Glass Mountain, The Story Of 
Three Loves and The Dream Of Olwen. They pop 
up again (this time in the company of Wally 
Stott’s orchestra) on Philips SBBE9002 (mono 
BBE12319), ““Rhythm In The Sun’’, four tracks 
(Cavaquinho, Brazil, Jealousy and Perhaps, Perhaps, 
Perhaps) extracted from the LP of the same 
name. “Organ With A Beat’, Columbia 
ESG7798 (mono SEG7791) presents the Don 
Johnson Organ Combo—actually a one-man 
band—in such items as Night Train, At The 
Woodchoppers’ Ball and 12th Street Rag. Johnson 
plays six instruments at once, it seems: a custom- 
made, “‘souped-up”’ organ, the piano, electric 
accordion, Vibrachord, Solovox and drums and 
cymbals, plus sundry horns, whistles and bells. 
It all sounds most astonishing. Another Colum- 
bia EP, ESG7805 (mono SEG8002), ““My Horn 
Goes Round The World (No. 2)’, contains a 
set of tracks—among them Indian Summer and 
Sidewalks Of Cuba—resissued from a stereo LP, 
all featuring the syrupy trumpet-playing of 
Eddie Calvert. 

“True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance,/As those move easiest who have learn’d 
to dance’’, writes Pope somewhere in his ‘‘Essay 
on Criticism’. And it’s the easy movements of 
the latter which will be oiled by my last group 
group of records, most of them designed for the 
agile dancer rather than the sprawling listener. 
Fontana STFL519 (mono TFL5079), “Ian 
Stewart Plays The Million-Sellers”’, is a collec- 
tion of quicksteps, foxtrots and waltzes—thirty- 
nine titles altogether, including Jt’?s My Mother’s 
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Birthday Today, Mack The Knife, Sonny Boy and 
The Music Goes Round And Around. Ian Stewart 
plays the piano and a drummer emphasizes the 
strictness of the tempo. It’s a little austere for 
private listening but undoubtedly excellent for 
the feet. Much better listening is provided by 
Decca SKL4091 (mono LK4345), “Dancing At 
The Grosvenor House—Vol. II’’, whereon can 
be heard Sidney Lipton and his orchestra, 
recorded while actually on the job. Just as with 
Mr. Lipton’s earlier stereo LP (reviewed last 
September) there is a splendid sense of presence, 
the diners clinking glasses, the dancers chatting 
on the ballroom floor. Twenty-four tunes are 


represented altogether, including Petticoats Of 


Portugal, My Adobe Hacienda, A-Tisket A-Tasket, 
Cabin In The Sky and Goodnight My Love. The 
effect, frankly, is nostalgic as well as functional. 
Finally here are two EPs: ‘Dance The Quick- 
step (No. 2)”, H.M.V. GES5788 (mono 
7EG8546), by Joe Loss and his orchestra, 
among the tunes being All The Things You Are 
and Baby Face; and “Stereo In Dixieland’’, 
H.M.V. GES5754, a lively set of tracks by Sid 
Phillips and his Band, ranging from subtlety 
(After You’ve Gone) to deliberate corn (The Lolly 
Rag). Trip no further, pretty sweetings. 
CHar_LEs Fox. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


Flower Drum Song (Rodgers; Hammerstein I1). West 
End Cast. H.M.V. @ CLP1359; @ CSD1305 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4$d. P.T.). 
Soloists, chorus and orch., arranged and directed by 
Len Stevens. Decca Ace of Clubs @ ACL1021 
(12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 
When I reviewed the original cast recording 
(Philips Mono and Stereo) in April, I made it 
clear that I found little in the score to enthuse 
about, but as the show seems to be set for a 
long London run I imagine that many people 
will want a record of it. Almost inevitably the 
American recording is still first choice, both the 
English versions sound a little impoverished by 
comparison. But theatregoers who want a 
souvenir of the English producton will not be 
disappointed in the H.M.V. disc—there may 
not be another Pat Suzuki in the cast but the 
songs are well sung and I have no complaints 
about the recording at all. If, however, you 
have no strong feelings about any particular 
cast, please consider the Ace of Clubs version, 
which is most certainly a bargain. Provided 
that you are happy with a mono recording—a 
very good one—and would like to save quite a 
few shillings, this is the record to have. There 
is virtually a full cast, headed by Janet Waters, 
Toni Eden and Andy Cole, accompanied by an 
excellent orchestra, and Decca deserve to be 
congratulated on issuing such a truly competitive 
version so early in the show’s run. Among the 
single 45s there is a fine ““You are Beautiful’? by 
Johnny Mathis (Fontana 45-H234) and a 
rather tricksy “Sunday” (backed by ‘‘Standing 
on the Corner”) by The Four Lads on Philips 
45-PB1000. 


Can-Can (Porter). Film Soundtrack. Capitol @ W1301; 
© SW1301 (12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 
Can-Can and Kismet (Porter/Wright and Forrest; 

Borodin). Soloists with the Michael Sammes Singers 
and Eric Rogers and his Orch. Decca Ace of Clubs. 

@ ACL1025 (12 in., 28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.F.). 
The Ace of Clubs disc contains six numbers 
from Cole Porter’s original score, including the 
delightful ‘‘Never Give Anything Away’’ and 
“T am in Love’’, which have both been cut 
from the film version. On the other hand it 
gives us the whole of “‘C’est Magnifique’, 
which may possibly be the worst song Porter has 
ever written. For the film, Sinatra sings only 


the chorus and we are spared the ludicrous 
verse which made it a duet. This choosy treat- 
ment is the best way with Can-Can, a show 
littered with bits and pieces better forgotten. 
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But I should prefer to choose my own favourite 
tracks from the original cast recording on 
Capitol LCT6010 (now deleted), the only place 
to find the lyrics of the title song. In its way 
the film version is choosy too—only eight of the 
original numbers remain and the score is filled 
out with Cole Porter songs of an older and 
better vintage. Among these is “Just One of 
Those Things’? sung by Maurice Chevalier, 
complete with its rare and brilliant introduc- 
tion, and Frank Sinatra and Shirley MacLaine 
sing some unfamiliar lines of “Let’s Do It’’. 
The fourth star of the film is Louis Jourdan 
whose singing voice is cruelly exposed by a 
better than average sound track recording. It’s 
a pleasant record, not great Sinatra or great 
Chevalier, and not really the best way of hearing 
Porter’s songs, but it will blend well with the 
clink of glasses and party chatter. On M.G.M. 
EP-724 Chevalier sings three songs from the 
stage score of Can-Can and one odd and undis- 
tinguished song about Paris—altogether a better 
way of listening to this lovable artist. 


’ 


Follow That Girl (Slade; Slade, Reynolds). Original 
West End Cast. H.M.V. @ CLP1366; @ CSD1307 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Look Who's Here (Dicks and others). 
End Cast. H.M.V. @ CLP1357; 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 
The one factual link between these shows is 
that Julian Slade contributed a song to the 
revue Look Who’s Here! but I am sorry to say 
that they fall into the same category for other 
reasons as well. They are the most recent 
examples of a formula peculiar to the English 
musical theatre: this states that popular success 
develops in inverse proportion to original talent 
and is called Slade’s Law. The plot of Follow 
That Girl, which is described as a Victorian 
Romp, is slight and silly and the show contains 
some of the most easily forgettable music I have 
come across for some time—since Free As Air 
opened in fact. I think it’s just possible that, 
given a really accomplished lyricist, Mr. Slade 
might yet write some pleasant songs—at the 
moment his music is still disfigured by clumsy 
and inelegant words. The title song, which is 
the only one I might wish to salvage from all 
this, is available singly on H.M.V. 45-POP740, 
sung, as it is in the show, by Peter Gilmore who 
comes out of the whole ordeal remarkably well. 
There is also an orchestral selection by Michael 
Collins and his orchestra on Columbia 
45-DB4450. Look Who’s Here! is an intimate 
revue which brings together eight young people 
and a lot of more or less new material—I first 
heard one of the numbers six years ago in an 
undergraduate revue which I enjoyed far more 
than this record. The subjects are the same old 
subjects, none of which is treated with any great 
originality or wit. After several stiff drinks and 
a very good meal it might make a passable 
cabaret, but I cannot imagine that many people 
will want it on record to put beside the work of 
Coward, Beatrice Lillie or even Tom Lehrer. 


Original West 
© CSD1302 


and orch. cond. by Tony Osborne. H.M.V. 
or © CSD1298 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. 
It would be madness to expect that, even with 
the assistance of the composer, Norman Newell 
could produce from one day’s work in a studio 
the effect achieved by Joan Littlewood in her 
excellent stage production of this show. That 
production was recorded by Decca and I 
reviewed the disc very enthusiastically in April. 
I now realise how much Lionel Bart’s words and 
music gain from that very sympathetic produc- 
tion, talented cast and appropriate orchestra- 
tion. Tony Osborne’s glossy treatment of the 
orchestra robs the music of most of its feeling 
and atmosphere and the artists involved have 
not been able to put it back. With months of 
rehearsal and performance behind them and an 
enthusiastic theatre audience in front of them, 


Fings ain’t wot they used t’be (Bart). Soloists, chorus 
Vv. @ 
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the original cast had more than a head start. 
The H.M.V. team vary considerably, of course 
—Harry Fowler in “The Student Ponce’’ and 
Adam Faith in the beat numbers come off best; 
Sidney James, Alfie Bass and Lionel Bart him- 
self do reasonably well but Joan Heal and 
Alfred Marks in the leading parts lack all the 
warmth and dignity that Miriam Karlin and 
Glynn Edwards brought to some of the best 
numbers. The whole recording adds up to a 
good try but the competition is overwhelming. 
The really distressing thing which sticks in my 
mind is the undisciplined adlibbing in the 
ensemble numbers and snatches of dialogue. It 
would seem to stem from an attitude which 
allowed all the celebrities invited to the record- 
ing session to join in the finale. 


The Student Prince (Romberg; Donelly) and The 
Vagabond King (Friml; Hooker). John Hanson 
with supporting cast, chorus and orch. cond. by 
Peter Knight. Pye @ NPL18046 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 
plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Regular readers, if I have any, will know that 
neither of these scores would figure very high in 
a list of my favourites. Nevertheless, I thoroughly 
enjoyed this splendidly generous record. I can- 
not imagine that any other versions could do as 
much to recommend the music to the younger 
generation or give as much pleasure to those 
who love it already. On each side you will find 
as many songs as there are on some whole discs 
and the singers are excellent. John Hanson has 
long been associated with both these shows in 
the theatre and it is both right and rewarding 
to hear him in a fine recording supported by a 
large and robust chorus and orchestra. If you 
want the best possible recreations of these 
operettas which first appeared in the ’twenties, 
or even think you might want them, I whole- 
heartedly urge you to hear this record. I can 
hardly say fairer than that. For a sample you 
might try Friml’s ‘“‘Song of the Vagabonds”’ and 
Romberg’s “Come Boys’? which have been 
coupled on a 45, Pye 7N15261. 


The Best of Irving Berlin. Billy Eckstine and Sarah 
Vaughan with orch. cond. by Hal Mooney. Mercury 
@ MMC14035; © CMS18002 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T.). 

Porgy and Bess (Gershwin). Percy Faith and his Orch. 
Philips @ BBL7312; © SBBL544 (12 in., 27s. plus 
8s. 9$d. P.T.). 

Songs from Great Films. Herman Clebanoff and the 
Clebanoff Strings. Mercury @ CMS18006 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Wagon Trele. Original TV Music. Orch. cond. by 
Stanley Wilson. Mercury @ MMC14033; @ CMS 
18024 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 


There are certainly some of Irving Berlin’s 
best songs on the Mercury disc, but unless you 
have an uncritical admiration for both the 
vocalists I cannot advise you to rush for this. 
Neither of them are at their best and the accom- 
paniments are pretty sleepy too. I should point 
out that my colleague M.M. discussed the 
mono version rather more happily in April last 
year. Percy Faith’s arrangement of the chief 
numbers from Gershwin’s opera is quite in key 
with the work and the composer although I still 
prefer the original orchestration. The disc is 
well recorded in stereo and is recommended to 
those who can do without the lyrics. It is worth 
remembering that Philips also issue a remarkable 
bargain disc of extracts from their complete 
recording of the opera and I would recommend 
that to anybody (GBL5517, 4/60). The Cleba- 
noff disc would belong strictly in the background 
music class but for the fact that it is in rather 
striking stereo—otherwise there is little of 
interest about the tunes or the arrangements. 
The Wagon Train disc is one of the most boring 
I can remember—a collection of the themes 
written for various instalments, topped and 
tailed by Jerome Moross’ music for the whole 
serial, a very routine piece to have come from 
the man who scored The Big Country. On Coral 
FEP2054 there is an EP of TV Western Theme 
Songs by Lawrence Welk and his Champagne 
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Music Makers which includes some almost 
unbelievable lyrics about Wyatt Earp and 
Cheyenne. 


Extended Play and Single 45s 

In the film Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, Doris 
Day sings a rather attractive song called “‘Any- 
way the Wind Blows’’, which is released on 
Philips 45-PB1007. From the film The League 
of Gentlemen (Top Rank JAR355), Philip Green 
leads the Pinewood Studio Orchestra in his own 
March and Golden Fleece Theme, music which 
might have come from dozens of other English 
films. On Capitol 45-CL15119, The Kingston 
Trio sing the title song from Home From the Hill 
—TI played the record yesterday and have for- 
gotten it today. On Pye 7N25054, Yank Law- 
son, who used to play jazz with Bob Crosby, 
plays “The Party’s Over’? and ‘“‘The March of 
the Siamese Children’’—the arrangements kept 
me interested but these numbers are not really 
for the trumpet. There are now two more EPs 
(Mono 7EG8577 and Stereo GES5798) from 
the H.M.V. recording of Bitter Sweet, which I 
reviewed in April last year—it’s a record worth 
having in whole or part. Lastly, The Most 
Happy Fella: Frank D’Rone’s “Joey” (Mercury 
45-AMT1090) is in folk-ballad style and lacks 
the atmosphere of the original arrangement, 
Kenneth Earle’s “Standing on the Corner” 
(Decca 45-F 11224) is a rather sleazy version of 
this bouncy show-stopper, but Cyril Ornadel 
conducts the Starlight Symphony in an orches- 
tral selection (backed by Kismet) which makes a 
homely overture to a great show (M.G.M. 
Mono EP723). MiIcHAEL Cox. 


LATIN-AMERICAN 


LUIS ALBERTO DEL PARANA Y SU TRIOS LOS 
PARAGUAYOS. “Buenas Noches Mi Amor.” 
Los sesenta granaderos: Buenas noches mi amort: 
Pueblo de Ybycui: Aunque digas que no: Misiones 
Guadalupef: A mi tierra: Princesita de miel: 
Cuando sale la lunat: Que nadie sepa mi sufrir: 
Princesa Sorayat: Angel de la sierrat. Philips @ 
BBL7371 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 9$d. P.T.). Stereo 
SBBL549 (2/60). The items marked ¢ are also avail- 
able on @ BBE12349 and © SBBE9000. 

The stereo version of this LP was noticed by 
Charles Fox in the February issue. The sub- 
sequent release of the mono version provides a 
welcome pretext for assessing the selection once 
more. 

Del Parana and his trio have justly reigned 
supreme as the leading exponents of Latin 
American music in Europe for over five years. 
Their records sell exceedingly well in every 
country where they are released, and this latest 
LP will prove no exception. Like its recent 
predecessors, it reveals the wide extent of their 
success and the fact that they are now a dis- 
tinctly commercial proposition as well as being 
a remarkably talented group of artists. Princesa 
Soraya, although presented in the style of the 
Paraguayan guarania, can obviously claim no 
origin in that country or any other part of Latin 
America; it is merely another instance of the 
resounding success of Los Paraguayos in all the 
European social spheres. Similarly, the bolero 
which gives the selection its title is another 
example of deliberate commerciality, complete 
with French lyrics, and certain to endear Los 
Paraguayos to even greater audiences. 

The tasteful, musical artistry with which 
these items are presented obviates any distress 
caused by their lack of Latin American authen- 
ticity. Being incorrigible sentimentalists, Los 
Paraguayos invariably include a proportion of 
songs from and about their homeland in their 
recordings, and these adequately compensate 
for the less esoteric material. This selection has 
the cueca Los sesenta granaderos, the guarania 
Pueblo de Ybycui, and del Parana’s own compo- 
sition A mi tierra to represent Paraguay, and 
Misiones is another galopa featuring the 
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Santos Gonzalez. Bongos and maraccas 
judiciously augment the guitars and harp in the 
boleros, imparting a gentle rhythmic propulsion, 
and timbales are employed with characteristic 
effect in Aunque digas que no, an example of the 
fashionable cha cha cha. The unorthodox use 
of percussion in numbers of distinct Paraguayan 
style such as Princesa Soraya is less successful and 
agreeable, however. 


Del Parana, as always, is the prime motive 
factor in these performances. He sings all the 
solo parts, and his rich, warm voice dominates 
the ensemble singing. His exaggerated vocal 
mannerisms and extravagant pronunciation 
would be irritating in lesser stars, but we expect 
it from him, and our pleasure is enhanced when 
our expectations are fulfilled. He is the 
supreme artist, and, while patently aware of his 
own talent, his enjoyment of everything he sings 
communicates itself to the listener, increasing 
our own delight. Aided by the wonderful 
recording quality evident in this selection, | 
hope Los Paraguayos will continue to beguile us 
with their fascinating music for many years to 
come. NIGEL Hunter. 


NEGRO GOSPEL MUSIC 


The road to Salvation is often paved with 
musical misunderstandings, and this is par. 
ticularly true of latter-day spiritual records, 
The theatricalities of Victorian ballads, their 
lumpy accompaniments, just cannot be made to 
fit the negro gospel song or spiritual without 
destroying its essential passion, the delicate 
balance between voice and heart. Intentions 
rank only second for the listener, the results 
must come first. The urgent desire of many 
contemporary performers to present negro folk- 
song to a wider audience has led to some 
devastating emasculations, most of them, it 
seems to me, well represented in ‘‘Aframerican 
(sic) Folksong—Telling the Story of the Life 
of Christ’, by Roland Hayes, tenor, with piano 
accompaniment. There are 13 tracks, of which 
the unaccompanied He Never Said A Mumberlin' 
Word and Were You There are especially 
lugubrious. This record (Top Rank 12-in. LP 
35/017) can be considered an apt companion 
to ‘Hear The Word Of The Lord” (Vox 12-in. 
LP Stereo STVX425.810, Mono VX25.810). 
On this the Goldenaires Choir ploughs its way 
through 14 stylised versions of religious songs, 
versions which no collector of genuine gospel 
singing would wish to hear twice. 


Two Ray Charles releases (gospel songs in 
manner if not content) are just as poor, although 
for different reasons. I’m Moving On/I Beliew 
To My Soul (London 45-HLE9009) have train 
effects and choral backing which merely add to 
the horror of Charles’ singing. ‘‘What’d I say” 
(London 12-in. LP HA-E2226) is a mixture, 
ranging from fairly average 1940s jump blue 
singing on Roll With My Baby, through a 
rocked-up My Bonnie, to such unpleasantly 
distorted sounds as those on Tell The World 
About You. Rockhouse, an instrumental number, 
is credited to Ray Charles, but I seem to have 
heard the riff theme on many other occasions. 
The recording balance varies a great deal. The 
Raylettes provide an incongruous vocal backing 
on six of the ten tracks. Tell Me How Do You Fel 
has Hammond organ instead of piano, and What 
Kind Of A Man Are You has no Ray Charles 
vocal at all: it is, instead, a feature for Mary 
Ann Fisher, a slightly suave female counterpart 


of the leader. Charles’ piano playing is as crisp F 


as ever; if only he did not insist on singing! 
“Spiritual Voices” (Columbia EP SEG7924) 

presents the Golden Gate Quartet in wel 

conceived stage performances of four gospt! 





Guarani Indian harp in the dexterous hands of a 
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songs (one of them is The Saints), performances 
which swing along quite pleasantly. The 
Gospel Harmonettes (H.M.V. EP 7EG8528), 
however, attempt a rougher sound and though 
the music moves effectively, there is some 
doubtful pitching to be heard. On “Treasures 
of North American Negro Music—Vol. 6” 
(Fontana EP TFE17265) are to be found four 
first-class tracks: two by the Rev. Mosley 
(Jesus Wii! Make It Alright and The Comforter Has 
Come), one by the Rev. Burnett, with organ 
accompaniment (The Gospel Train Is Leaving), 
and one by the Rev. Gates (I’m Gonna Die 
With A Staff In My Hand). The Rev. Mosley 
and Rev. Gates are particularly fine and the 
Rev. Burnett sounds only a little less con- 
vincing. Mosley, with just two voices accom- 
panying him, creates an incredible swing, 
showing the slightly unexpected timing and 
ornamentation which is a hallmark of great 
gospel singing. Gates, on the other hand, has a 
medium-sized choir which, although well 
tutored, never sounds studied; the strangely 
choked endings to some of Gates’ phrases create 
an enormous impact. 

Finally, we come to ia Jackson: two 
EPs (Top Rank JK P2038 and 2048), both called 
“In The Upper Room”, and two LPs—‘‘Just 
As I Am” (Top Rank 12-in. LP 30/006) and 
“Great Gettin’ Up Morning” (Philips 12-in. 
LP BBL7362). If you cannot afford to purchase 
all these at once, it would be advisable to get the 
first EP and the second LP. In The Upper Room, 
recorded in 1952, is an extremely fine perform- 
ance, making an interesting comparison with 
any of the tracks on “Great Gettin’ Up Morn- 
ing”, recorded seven years later with a rhythm 
section which includes Jimmy Raney, Osie 
Johnson, Addison Farmer and John Simmons. 
God Put A Rainbow In The Sky, Tell The World 
About This (the better known title, incidentally, 
for The Comforter Has Come [Rev. Mosley]), and 
Great Gettin’? Up Morning are typical examples of 
a thoroughly excellent collection. “Just As I 
Am” is also a good LP, Go Tell It On The 
Mountain, What Could I Do and Last Mile Of The 
Way being really exceptional tracks. The fact 
is, of course, that all four of these records should 
eventually be purchased. 

Of all the records reviewed above, I have no 
hesitation in recommending the ““Treasures Of 
North American Negro Music” as the outstand- 
ing example of gospel singing. It is one of those 
rare items which may be considered in- 
dispensable, a record to put alongside the 
superb Blind Willie Johnson EP, already issued 
in this series on Fontana TFE17052. 

ALEXIS KORNER. 


FOLKSONG 


British folk-song enthusiasts owe a meta- 
phorical debt to H.M.V., for during the past 
few months that company has issued no fewer 
than three LPs by local folk-singers, all of them 
recorded and edited by that indefatigable 
enthusiast Peter Kennedy, on behalf of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. The 
best of these records is “A Jug Of Punch”, 
H.M.V. CLP1327, containing a splendidly 
varied collection of broadside ballads. These 
include, as well as more traditional songs, such 
up-to-date items as Football Crazy, an amusing 
ballad collected and sung by Seamus Ennis, and 
The Sugar Ray Robinson|Randolph Turpin Fight, 
adapted by Ewan MacColl from an epic poem 
bya Soho street gambler and sung here by Steve 
Benbow. Isabel Sutherland, a Scottish singer 
with a voice that can be quite startling, per- 
forms The Light Bob’s Lassie, a passionate, force- 
ful song, while Shirley Collins is heard in Higher 
G we, a ballad inhabiting the harsh world of 

Mother Courage’; Miss Collins’ innocent 
voice and the idyllic sound of Seamus Ennis’s 
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whistle-pipe gives an ironic flavour to the lyric. 
Frank McPeake sings and plays the Irish bag- 
pipes on Monaghan Fair; Seamus Ennis cele- 
brates the zany habits of Brian O’ Linn, and Steve 
Benbow performs a gallows song, the ballad of 
Jack Hall, a seventeenth-century burglar, and 
obviously a predecessor of the blasphemous Sam 
Hall. Two of my favourite tracks, though, are 
Frank Purslow’s beautifully commonplace ren- 
dering of Ratcliffe Highway, and a duet by Bob 
and Ron Copper, cousins and both publicans, 
who sing Twankydillo, a drinking song, and 
When The Old Dun Cow Caught Fire. But this is 
a fascinating LP all the way through, as well as 
being excellent value for money (it contains 
eighteen tracks altogether). 


“Rocket Along”’, H.M.V. (10-inch) DLP1204, 
is mainly concerned with new ballads built 
upon traditional lines. There are, for instance, 
a couple of compositions apiece by Ewan Mac- 
Coll and Fred Dallas. In the case of both these 
songwriters, however, I was irritated by the air 
of self-consciousness in their work, the gap 
between the immediacy of the events (the Smith- 
field Meat Market fire of 1958, in one instance) 
and the often beautiful but archaic character of 
the melodies and methods of performance. You 
cannot really write about the world of today 
within the exact conventions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century ballad. The only really 
successful new song here—and it is a very good 
one indeed—is Dark As A Dungeon, written by 
the American guitarist and ex-miner, Merle 
Travis. This song has a real identity, the words 
lying above the melody to make a genuine 
poetic impact. It is excellently performed by 
Steve Benbow, Shirley Bland and Jimmy Mac- 
gregor. Another engaging song is Cyril Taw- 
ney’s The Last Boat’s A’ Leaving, a tender little 
ballad, sung quite sensitively by its author. A 
slightly earlier generation of songs is represented 
by Cosher Bailey, performed by Eddie Thomas 
in a slightly modernized form (e.g. “‘His version 
of Cwm Rhondda/Makes the angels jive up 
yonder’’), and that jocular account of attempted 
cannibalism, Little Billee, its lyrics attributed to 
Thackeray, very capably sung here by Bob 
Roberts. Isabel Sutherland does quite a good 
job with The Wee Magic Stane, but Shirley 
Collins is badly mis-cast in Space Girl, Ewan 
MacColl’s parody of a song popular with the 
G.I’s (““Dough-boys”’ they were then) of World 
War I. This lyric, packed with references to 
Martians, ray-guns and bug-eyed monsters, 
needs the hard-bitten virtuosity of an Annie 
Ross or a Georgia Brown to make it sound 
worthwhile. 


“A Pinch of Salt”, H.M.V. CLP1362, the 
third of these records, is devoted to British Sea 
Songs and ranges from the seventeenth-century 
lament, My Bonny, Bonny Boy, admirably sung 
by Shirley Collins, to On A British Submarine, 
Cyril Tawney’s story of misadventures at the 
Coronation naval review of 1954. Among the 
really outstanding tracks are two by Bob Roberts 
(as usual, he is accompanied by just a melodeon) 
—Maggie May, all about a sailor fleeced by a 
girl in Woolwich, a song packed with nautical 
metaphor, and Time For Us To Leave Here, ‘“‘the 
greatest grumbling song of them all’’ as the 
sleeve note puts it. Also to be recommended are 
Seamus Ennis’s unaccompanied performance of 
The Mary Anne McHugh, not, strictly speaking, 
a folk-song at all (it was composed by Percy 
French, who wrote Phil The Fluter’s Ball) yet a 
song that has become absorbed into the tradi- 
tion, and Jimmy Macgregor’s sombre rendition 
of Henry Martin. There are sixteen tracks on 
this LP altogether, and while the general level 
is not so high as that on ““A Jug Of Punch”’ they 
do add up to a very diverting collection. On all 
three LPs, of course, the singers are usually 
accompanied by either a banjo, guitar or man- 
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dolin, a practice that seems to have become the 
rule among most British folk artists. Another 
LP of sea-songs, but this time presented with 
many more furbelows, is ““Uffa Sings’’, Parlo- 
phone PMCI1112, on which the well-known 
yachtsman, Uffa Fox, performs such items as 
A Life On The Ocean Wave, Bay Of Biscay, Tight 
Little Island, Spanish Ladies and Hearts Of Oak, 
accompanied by Ron Goodwin’s orchestra and 
the Michael Sammes Singers. This record is 
not aimed, quite obviously, at the folk-song 
collector, and Mr. Fox, although he assumes a 
pleasing heartiness at times, pitches most un- 
certainly and has a severely functional approach 
to singing. The most interesting tracks are 
We Be Three Poor Mariners, a seventeenth-century 
song, and Tom Bowling. 

Last of all I’d like to mention two EPs. On 
Collector JEB4, Bob Davenport sings five 
“Geordie Songs’? to the accompaniment of a 
fiddle and melodeon. Two of the songs—My 
Love Has ’Listed and Blow The Winds Southerly— 
are really intended for performance by women, 
but the high quality of the latter, sung here 
unaccompanied, always makes it worth hearing. 
Cushie Butterfield, a gloriously anti-romantic 
love-song, is well-treated by Mr. Davenport, a 
singer whose voice is often harsh, whose phrasing 
is sometimes clumsy, but who communicates 
plenty of atmosphere. Folk music of a much 
more sophisticated, far less authentic kind, can 
be found on H.M.V. 7EG8545, ‘“Winching 
Songs”’ by the Joe Gordon Folk Four, a group 
for which I cherish a very soft spot. The out- 
standing tracks here are two slow ballads, Fair 
Annie and the ravishingly beautiful The Road 
And The Miles To Dundee. Cuar es Fox. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Duke Ellington. G. E. Lambert. Dizzy 
Gillespie. Michael James. Bessie Smith. 
Paul Oliver. Bix Beiderbecke. Burnett 


James. (Cassell, 5s. each.) 

There is no excuse nowadays for anyone to 
be ignorant about jazz. The music has 
achieved quite a sizeable literature, and a 
literature that continues to expand at a dizzy 
pace. The four volumes listed above, for 
instance, are the first in a series of cheap but 
authoritative studies of important jazz musicians. 
Each book has around 90 pages and includes 
four pages of illustrations and a selective 
discography. If the rest of the series lives up 
to these initial volumes, then this should be a 
very worthwhile venture, especially for the 
newcomer to jazz. The most important book 
here is Paul Oliver’s monograph on Bessie 
Smith, outlining her tragic career and dis- 
cussing her singing and the “‘classic blues” in 
general. It has always been curiously difficult 
to get precise information about Bessie Smith, 
and Mr. Oliver must be congratulated upon 
producing a scholarly and yet absorbing study. 
To say that the other three volumes fall a little 
short of this one is consequently no serivus 
disparagement. The next best is probably 
Burnett James’ analysis of Bix Beiderbecke. I 
use the word “analysis” deliberately, for it is 
Mr. James’ contentious yet always stimulating 
comments upon Beiderbecke’s playing which are 
really valuable, not the somewhat stodgy 
biography which forms his opening chapter. 
G. E. Lainbert’s book suffers from having to 
cover territory that has already been fairly well 
mapped by earlier writers. Nevertheless, he 
does an excellent job of compressing Duke 
Ellington’s achievements into 88 pages. Also 


recommended is Michael James’ volume about 
Dizzy Gillespie, although I think the author 
devotes too much space to Gillespie’s recordings. 
Sometimes the book reads like a 
reviews. 


series of 
CHARLEs Fox. 
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Louis Armstrong—Oscar Peterson 
“Louis Armstrong Meets Oscar Peterson” 

That Old Feeling: Let’s Fall In Love: I'll Never Be 
The Same: Blues In The Night: How Long Has 
This Been Going On?: I Was Doing All Right/ 
What’s New?: Moon Song: Just One Of Those 
Things: There’s No You: You Go To My Head: 
Sweet Lorraine. H.M.V. @ CLP1328 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 
plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 

I suppose all reviewers have their blind spots, 
and I must confess that I have never been able 
to understand the praise heaped on Armstrong’s 
vocals. To me his voice is a continual source of 
embarrassment; it gives me a certain amount 
of pain to listen to his throaty burblings, with 
the occasional ‘‘Mammy”’ thrown in just to 
disrupt the lyrics. On this LP he is backed by 
the Oscar Peterson Trio, plus drummer Louis 
Bellson, and is heard singing on all twelve tracks. 
Some of the songs are unintentionally funny, 
such as the presumably serious version of What’s 
New?, which not even Peterson’s sympathetic 
piano playing can save from the limbo of 
mediocrity. I shall now prepare myself for an 
avalanche of letters from irate Armstrong 
admirers, all telling me I have no feeling for 
jazz if I fail to appreciate Louis’s voice. Even 
the Sachmo-can-do-no-wrong brigade, how- 
ever, must surely find precious little to praise on 
this LP. His vaunted jazz feeling seems to give 
him the slip time and time again, with the result 
that he loses the sense of the words. Take What’s 
New?, for example, where he insists on losing 
a vowel sound in the pronunciation of “‘prob’ly’’, 
yet the metre of the song clearly demands the 
three-part “‘prob-ab-ly’’. On some tracks Louis 
plays trumpet after his first vocal chorus, and 
these are the only moments when the music has 
any meaning for me. Admittedly, Armstrong 
sticks pretty close to the melody, but the context 
gives the trumpet passages added lustre. 


Count Basie And His Orchestra 

“Chairman Of The Board” 
Blues In Hoss’ Flat: HRH: Segue In C: Kansas City 
Shout: Speaking Of Sounds/TV Time: Who Me: 
The Deacon: Half Moon Street: Mutt And Jeff. 
Columbia @ 33SX1224: © SCX3304 (12 in., 25s.9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T.). 

After a number of LPs devoted to scores by 
guest arrangers, not all of which have been 
successful (the second Neil Hefti LP and the 
Quincy Jones album for example), Basie has 
now turned to the members of his band for 
scores. In fact this is a harking back to the 
original policy, when individual musicians 
passed ideas around and achieved those thrilling 
“head”? arrangements which gave the Count’s 
band its individuality more than twenty years 
ago. I found this present LP superior to many 
recent Basie records and am forced to the 
conclusion that Frank Wess, Thad Jones and 
Frank Foster, all of whom have been with Basie 
for half a dozen years, are more familiar with 
the band’s capabilities than more talented out- 
side writers. Solos are kept to a minimum, the 
most impressive individual performer being 
Al Grey, whose plunger muted trombone and 
swaggering open style are a joy to hear. For 
the most part the arrangers have deployed the 
might of the ensemble against the distinctive 
playing of the band’s best soloist, Basie himself. 
Wess’s Segue In C and Ernie Wilkins’ sole con- 
tribution, Kansas City Shout, are two of the best 
tracks, although the Benny Carter-like writing 
for the saxes by Frank Foster in Who Me must 
not pass uncredited. A few tracks are below 


KING 


par; Thad Jones’ Speaking Of Sounds produces 
tone colours which seem quite foreign to Basie, 
for instance, but in the main the writers kept 
the character of the Count’s band at heart and 
the results are impressive. A.M. 


Sidney Bechet 

“Sidney Bechet Memorial” 
Kansas City Man Blues: Wild Cat Blues: New 
Orleans Hop Scop Blues: Old Fashioned Love: 
Shreveport: Mean Blues: Texas Moaner Blues: 
Cake Walkin’ Babies Back Home (\V)/Everybody 
Loves My Baby (V): Of All The Wrongs You’ve 
Done (V): Mandy, Make Up Your Mind (V): I’m 
A Little Blackbird Looking For A Bluebird (\V): 
Papa De-Da-Da (V): Just Wait Till You See My 
Baby Do The Charleston (V): Livin’ High (V): Coal 
Cart Blues (\V). 
Fontana @ TFL5087 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 9d. P.T.). 
Just One Of Those Things: Love For Sale/Buddy 
Bolden Stomp: My Woman’s Blues. 
Philips @ BBE12357 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

Sidney Bechet’s playing had that vivid kind of 
lyricism one discovers in the dramas of Webster 
or the poems and prose of Nashe. His music, a 
splendid mixture of arrogance and sensitivity, 
possesses more authority than that of any other 
jazz artist, with the possible exception of 
Louis Armstrong. He knew, one feels, right 
from the very beginning, that he was on the 
right track. Certainly Bechet’s playing over- 
whelmed me the very first time I heard it, to 
such an extent, in fact, that for many years I 
tried to collect every recording he made. 
And it is this vividness, this lyrical enthusiasm, 
which links these two records, even though the 
performances they contain are separated by 
over a quarter of a century. The LP presents 
recordings made by the Clarence Williams 
Blue Five between June 1923 and October 
1925, while the EP was recorded by a quartet 
in the summer of 1947. 

The importance and musical interest of the 
LP is not lessened by the fact that on four of 
the tracks (Everybody Loves My Baby, Of All The 
Wrongs, Just Wait Till You See and Livin’ High) 
Bechet was almost certainly replaced by Buster 
Bailey. These tracks, however, all contain 
solos by Louis Armstrong, on the face of it a 
fair exchange. Armstrong, in fact, is present 
on all except the first six tracks. He was in 
New York at the time, playing with Fletcher 
Henderson’s orchestra, and his work—not as 
technically accomplished as it became later on 

is typical of the fresh, very mobile approach 
he used in those days, a style still basically that 
of a New Orleans musician. It’s interesting to 
compare his work on Coal Cart Blues, recorded 
on October 8, 1925, with that on the first Hot 
Five session, recorded on November 12, 1925, 
just after he had returned to Chicago. 

Kansas City Man Blues and Wild Cat Blues, 
dating from June 1923, are the earliest record- 
ings of Bechet that we possess. What is remark- 
able is the astounding maturity of his playing, 
even at that early date. His style was com- 
pletely developed, beautifully relaxed and 
not at all tied to the beat. (It’s noticeable that 
Buster Bailey’s playing, although superficially 
similar to Bechet’s at this time, was much more 
rigid.) Wéild Cat Blues, in fact, must be ranked 
among Bechet’s finest performances on record, 
with Kansas City Man Blues not far behind it. 
He is both eloquent and bold, particularly 
during the ensemble passages (the cornetist, 
incidentally, was Thomas Morris). More 
superb ensemble playing, this time with Bechet 
partnered by Louis Armstrong, can be found 
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in Texas Moaner Blues and Cake Walkin’ Babies, 
But nearly all these tracks are memorable jn 
one way or another. The only time that 
Bechet lapses from grace is during his tiresome 
solo on the sarrusophone (a cross between a 
bassoon and a bass saxophone) in Mandy. The 
vocal choruses, however, all sung by Eva 
Taylor (Mrs. Clarence Williams, as it happens) 
are more intriguing as period pieces than for 
any aesthetic reasons. It must also, in all 
fairness, be pointed out that the recording 
quality is often very poor. Nevertheless, just 
as with the early King Oliver performances, 
the importance of this music is so enormous 
that it outweighs the inconvenience of having 
to listen a little more creatively. 

The four tracks on the EP were once available 
on a Columbia LP. All are performed by a 
quartet consisting of Bechet, Lloyd Philips 
(piano), Pops Foster (bass) and Arthur Herbert 
(drums). Lloyd Philips, an exponent of the 
Harlem “stride” style, performs rather 
unevenly, while the rhythm section as a whole 
is decidedly stodgy. Bechet himself, however, 
plays with a stinging attack and soaring 
inspiration that rivals his finest work. Although 
he gradually extended his harmonic scope over 
the years, moving away from the strictly 
diatonic patterns found, for instance, on the 
LP, the melodic structure of his playing 
remained almost identical with that on the 
1923 recordings. Throughout his entire career, 
in fact, Bechet preserved a strong and com. 
manding identity, and his work was given 
impetus by the emotional force underlying it. 
Nobody could ever have accused this jazz 
musician of being a formalist. C.F. 


Bix Beiderbecke 
“The Legendary Bix (No. 5)’ 

Goose Pimples (Bix and his Gang): My Pet (y) 
(Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra)/Rhythm King (Bix 
and his Gang): Cryin’ All Day (Trumbauer’s Orchestra). 
Fontana @ TFE17252 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

Both tracks by Bix and his Gang have 
appeared on microgroove already, although I 
believe they have since been deleted. Certainly 
these items are worth reissuing, for, although 
the supporting instrumentalists keep getting in 
the way, Bix himself sounds in splendid form. 
Cryin’ All Day was available just before the war 
on a Parlophone 78 but My Pet—understand- 
ably enough, when one listens to it—has never 
been reissued at all. Quite apart from the fact 
that the arrangement is dull and stodgy and 
the singer (“Scrappy’? Lambert) a_ terrible 
warning to all vocalists who ape the newest 
fashions, Bix does not take a solo, although he 
can be heard leading the brass with considerable 
verve. The only gleam of light, in fact, is the 
pleasant single-string guitar obbligato which 
Eddie Lang plays behind that unspeakable 
vocal chorus. The scoring in Cryin’ All Da 
contains many echoes of Singin’ The Blues, but 
Trumbauer himself sounds (he usually did) as 
if his C melody sax was made of india-rubber. 
In the end it is the golden boy himself who 
salvages the track with some perfectly gorgeous 
cornet playing. GF. 





Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 
“London To Newport” 

Firth Of Fourths: Caribe: Royal Ascot: Don't 

Get Around Much Anymore/Doggin’ Around: 

Jones: Take The “A” Train. Top Rank @ 30/019 

(12 in., 22s. 74d. plus 7s. 44d. P.T.). 

Recorded at last year’s Newport Jazz Festival, 
this LP recreates an historic occasion—the first 
time a British big band had performed at an 
American jazz festival. Unfortunately the 
Dankworth orchestra was not at its best. Under- 
standably enough, for this was their first appear: 
ance on their American tour, the musicians 
were nervous, and it is not until the second side 
of the LP that the band settles down into 4 
relaxed stride. Jones (announced by John as4 
Clark Terry composition, but credited on 
label to Duke Ellington) is one of the best tracks, 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN GREAT BRITAIN 
WARNER BROS. -THE FIRST NAME IN SOUND 


Vitaphonic 12’ Long Playing records at 35/9:d. 


The world’s ten greatest 
popular piano concertos 


Street scene ; Laura; 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue; Terry’s 
theme ; Rhapsody in blue; Swedish 
rhapsody ; Intermezzo; Cornish rhap- 
sody ; Polonaise ina flat; Warsaw 
concerto 

GEORGE GREELEY 

© ws 8002 @ wm 4002 


N.Y. export: Op. jazz 
from Ballets U.S.A. 
and Ballet music from 
West side story 

© ws 203 @ wm 4003 


WARNER BROS RECORDS 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEII 


COG’, BOVUROS 
SRG SER 
ROBT Bers 


BEHIND 


BRIGITTE 


BARDOT 


LA MUSIQUE EXPLOSIVE 
PETE RUGOLO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
UNRESTRAINED AND UNEXPURGATED 


Cool sounds from her hot scenes Jeff's blues; Mambo Bardot ; 
Tell me something sweet ; Arsenic-blues; Paris B.B.; Manina theme; A t’aimer ; L’etang ; 


Ma vie est a toi; The night that heaven fell 
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PETE RUGOLO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Spike Jones in stereo 

A Spooktacular in screaming sound! 
SPIKE JONES and his band that plays for fun 
© ws 2004 @ wo 4004 


The cool scene 

Twelve new ways to fly 

Dues blues—TROMBONES INC.; 

I love Paris—MARTY PAICH; 

The D.A.’s man—FRANK COMSTOCK; 
Deserted harem—DON RALKE: 

It’s a lonesome old town—THE SMART SET; 
Improvisation—RoOBERT PRINCE; 
Manteca—MARTY WILSON; 
Invitation—GuITARS INC.; 

The Stu Bailey blues—WARREN BARKER; 
Come rain or come shine—THE SIGNATURES; 
Pottsville, U.S.A.-CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET; 
It’s all right with me—TROMBONES INC. 
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The outstanding new Pye Television Range can be seen 
to best advantage in the superb television demonstration 
rooms at Imhofs. Here you can view and compare all the 
latest Models at your leisure . . . see for yourself the out- 
standing performance ... the amazingly slim, space- 
saving cabinets designed for the modern home. There is a 
set in the Pye Range to appeal to every taste and pocket. 





Don’t miss the exciting new range of Pye Portables in the 
radio showrooms on the first floor. Pye makes the widest 
range of portables in Britain. There’s a set for everyone. 
Light in weight, these latest fully-transistorised models 
bring you hours of wonderful listening wherever you go 
from economical torch batteries. Come in and pick your 
portable today. 


BUY (aA T EEE 


... AND WHY ? 


Because at Imhofs you will find more than simply the 
widest range of television, radio and hi-fi equipment. 
When you buy at Imhofs, you benefit from the most reliable 
and comprehensive service available. You will find, under 
the same roof, a classical record department, the Melody 
Bar for pop and jazz records and the Service Shop for 
repairs and every kind of accessory. You can spend a very 
enjoyable hour looking round IMHOFS or you can deal 
with us by post with complete confidence. 


osesweaveccessooaseesccseseseccenecesescescasscoebasesosces i Call in and see US TODAY ! 








TO ALFRED IMHOF LTD., DEPT. 16 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. Tel: MUS 7878 
Please send me my copy of **This year of HI-FI, 1960’’. 
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NEW 12” LONG PLAYING MONOPHONIC RELEASES 




























CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12216 


LOOKING AHEAD! 
CECIL TAYLOR QUARTET 


Luyak!; The Glorious step; African violets; Of 
what Wallering; Toll; Excursion on a wobbly rail. 


LAC 12220 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
SON OF GUNN! 


Odd bail; Blue steel; Spook!; Joanna; Goofin’ at 
the Coffee house; Walkin’ bass; My Manne 
Shelly; Blues for Mother’s; A quiet gass; Lightly. 


LAC 12222 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 
Vol. 2, THE OCTET 


The Sermon; How about you; Figure; Patti-cake; 
With the wind and the rain in your hair: The 
way you look tonight; Have you met Miss Jones?; 
Four; Night life; The night we called it a day; 
Blues for Susie; Seaside. 





VOGUE 


LAE 12114 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
featuring Paul Desmond 

Mem’selle; Stardust; Frenesi; Me and my shadow; 
At a perfume counter; Crazy Chris; A foggy day; 
Somebody loves me; Lyons busy; Look for the 
silver lining. 


LAE 12124 


JAZZ SWINGS BROADWAY 
Various Artists 

Mutual admiration society; I’m a funny dame; 
Namely you; The party’s over; Two lost souls; 
Love in a home; Progress is the root of all 
evil; I’ve grown accustomed to her face; Show 
me; Joey, Joey, Joey; Independent; Just in time. 


LAE 12165 


A DIXIELAND RIOT WITH THE 
CELL BLOCK SEVEN 


Jericho; Cherry pink and apple blossom white; 
Tin roof blues; Bonaparte’s retreat; Yes, Sir, 
that’s my baby; When you’re smiling; Blues my 
naughty sweetie gives to me; St. James Infirmary; 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Bill Bailey won’t you 
please come home, 





VOGUE 


LAE 12219 


THE SWINGERS! DAVE LAMBERT- 
JON HENDRICKS-ANNIE ROSS 


Airegin; Babe’s blues; Dark cloud; Jackie; 
Swingin’ till the girls come home; Four; Little 
Niles; Where; Now’s the time; Love makes the 
world go ‘round. 


LAE 12223 


BALLADS & BLUES 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 


Blues medley; Bluesology; Purple sounds; 
Fontessa; Heidi; Little Stevie; Solar; How deep 
is the ocean; Monk’s ballad; Mint Julep; The 
champ. 


7’ EXTENDED PLAY 

EPV 1264 

CHARLIE PARKER ALL-STAR 
QUINTET SEXTET 
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FOR FULL DETAILS OF NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP AND SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT ISSUE 
OF RECORD PRESS, AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 
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VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113/115 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. Telephone: KNIightsbridge 4256-7-8 














for only £4°19°6! 


The astonishing Sterophoner effec- 
tively and dramatically bridges the gap 
between mono and stereo at low cost 
and with minimum disturbance to your 
existing installation. Gives a surpris- 
ing new stereo realism from any mono 
source. ... Hi-Fi Amplifier, Record 
Player, Tape Recorder, Radio, etc. 


Price only £4 : 19 : 6. 

plus 2/6d packing and postage 
Overseas £5: 10s. or $16.00 post 
pd. C.O.D. (U.K. only) 2/- extra. 
OR YOURS FOR 10/- deposit 
followed by 5 monthly payments of 
21/-. Write now for folder, re- 
views, reports, etc. 
















Exciting new realism 
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PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY RECORDING 


td 
e 
Write for full information and @ 
reprints of 
newest Symphony Mk III Tape @ 
Recorder, offering the standards 
and features you would only @ 
from machines nearly 
double the s 
Deferred terms available. 


NORTHERN. RADIO SERVICES (LONDON) LTD. Il King’s College Road, Swiss Cottage, London sanaiih 


Tubes: Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 


Superb Stereo 


reviews on_ this 


output at superb quality. 
price. 52 gns. 
Write for full details. 


Phone: PRImrose 3314. 


FM/TV Tuner 


gives Home, Light and Third 
on V.H.F. also B.B.C. and ITV 
television programmes at the 


turn of a switch. Automatic 


Frequency Control, latest turret 
circuit. 

Kit £11 : 6: 6 
Built £19 : 16 : 3. 


N.R.S. for sound value at sensible prices 





Indispensable to all 

















at moderate cost 
“SYMPHONY” Stereo Amplifier 


As reviewed by Percy Wilson (March 1959). 
A design of outstanding simplicity with ample 
Independent control 
of treble, bass and middle frequencies. 19 gns. 


serious tape enthusiasts 


The Venner Time Switch switches your Tape 
Recorder on and off automatically. Consider- 
ably increases scope and entertainment of tape 
recording. Can also be used for electric lights, 
heaters, Radios, cookers, etc. £5 : 4 : 0. plus 
2/6 p. & p. or 20/- deposit and 5 monthly pay- 
ments of 20/-, 
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with some good tenor playing by Danny Moss 
and a propulsive thrust from the rhythm section. 


As usual, the Dankworth men are best on the 
“head arrangements’’, when they build up a 
swirling excitement, an atmosphere akin to the 
surging enthusiasm associated with Woody 
Herman. Make no mistake, there are some 
good tracks to be enjoyed here, but people 
familiar with the band’s work know that it 
normally keeps up a higher standard than this. 
A.M. 


Anita O’Day 
Take The*‘A’’Train: Interlude/Four: Four Brothers. 
H.M.V. @ 7EG8572 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 74d. P.T.). 

At a time when new girl singers seem to be 
getting worse, it is reassuring to know that Miss 
O’Day is in good voice and that she can still 
give most of her contemporaries a run for their 
money. Her indebtedness to Billie Holiday is 
evident in several places, but most of the time 
she is content to be herself, for she is a jazz 
singer of originality and is an influence (upon 
June Christy, Chris Connor, etc.) in her own 
right. Backed by a clean, swinging band, led 
and directed by Marty Paich, she sings her way 
through four good jazz tunes. Take The “A” 
Train needs no introduction, but I should explain 
that Interlude is actually Night In Tunisia with 
words, and was first recorded in this form by 
Sarah Vaughan, with Dizzy Gillespie, about 
fifteen years ago. Four is Miles Davis’s fine tune, 
decked out with suitable lyrics (and what a good 
song this is), while Four Brothers is Jimmy 
Giuffre’s instrumental classic, scatted to an 
accompaniment which remains faithful to the 
original Herman recording. No details of 
Paich’s excellent group are to hand, but I would 
guess that Bud Shank (flute), Bob Enevoldsen 
(valve-trombone), Jack Sheldon (trumpet) and 
Bill Holman (tenor) are the soloists on 
“4” Train, Sheldon and Holman on Interlude, 
and Don Fagerquist and Holman on the 
remaining tracks. The drummer sounds like 
Mel Lewis. This EP has been taken from an 
American LP; if the rest of the tracks are of 
this quality, I trust E.M.I. will release them 
sometime in the future. A.M. 


Harry Edison 

“Gee, Baby Ain’t I Good To You” 
Blues For Piney Brown: Blues For The Blues: 
Blues For Bill Basie/Gee, Baby Ain’t I Good To 
You: You’re Getting To Be A Habit With Me: 
Taste On The Place: Moonlight In Vermont. 
H.M.V. @ CLP1350 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 
Hollering At The Watkins/K. M. Blues. H.M.V. @ 
45-POP 720 (7 in., 4s. 6d. plus 1s. 6d. P.T.). 

Despite the fact that the LP contains just 
about the liveliest playing which Harry Edison 
has committed to a record for some considerable 
time, as well as a handful of turbulent, exciting 
tenor solos by Ben Webster, the general 
impression left behind is one of flatness and 
mediocrity. This may partly be caused by 
the uninspired support provided by the rhythm 
section, a section which although it contains 
such stalwarts as Oscar Peterson, Barney Kessel, 
Ray‘Brown and Alvin Stoller, still contrives to 
sound unenthusiastic. Peterson plays in a 
nonchalant but hollow manner, while Barney 
Kessel’s solos seem oddly withered, almonds 
left over from Christmas. The finest music 
comes from the incomparable Ben Webster, 
his solos typically gracious and_ relaxed. 
Edison himself contributes a few amiable but 
stinging muted solos, and here and there (at 
the close of Taste On The Place, for example) he 
allows himself the luxury of an open chorus. 

As some readers may already be aware, 
H.M.V. have inaugurated the admirable practice 
of including jazz issues in their POP series. 
Among the first of these are two tracks, Hollering 
At The Watkins and K.M. Blues, both drawn 
from “Sweets”, an LP made back in 1956 and 
originally issued on Columbia 33CX10087. 
The group here is almost identical with that on 
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the new LP, except that the pianist and bassist 
are Jimmy Rowles and Joe Mondragon respec- 
tively. The atmosphere, however, is much 
more alert. Webster is in particularly eloquent 
form and although Edison descends to a few 
clichés in K.M. Blues both performances are 
generally buoyant and satisfying. When the 
generous playing-time is also taken into account, 
this 45 can be counted as a very worthwhile 


issue. C.F. 
Wilbur De Paris 

“Something Old, New, Gay, Blue” 
Panama Rag: Beale Street Blues: Madeira: 
Bouquets/Banjolie: Muskrat Ramble: Colonel 


Bogey’s March: High Society. London @ LTZ- 
K15175; @ SAH-K6060 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 93d. P.T.). 
If Lee Blair had only left his banjo at home 
this would have been a far better record. As it 
is a rather pedestrian rhythm section chugs 
along beneath a front-line which always sounds 
healthy and occasionally becomes distinguished. 
The two outstanding soloists are Omer Simeon 
(much better on his own than in the ensemble) 
and Wilbur de Paris, while Panama Rag and 
Bouquets are the best tracks. The latter contains 
a few intriguing stereo effects, notably the 
to-and-fro which goes on between Wilbert Kirk’s 
harmonica (LH channel) and Simeon’s clarinet 
(RH channel). <A similar contest is played 
between Kirk’s harmonica and Sidney De Paris’s 
plunger-muted trumpet in Beale Street Blues. 
Bouquets, rather a jolly little tune, was written 
by Wilbur de Paris; so were Madeira and 
Banjolie. ‘The former (an alliterative addition 
to Madagascar, Majorca and Martinique) begins a 
trifle gruesomely, with the banjoist striking a 
Neapolitan vein, but a little jazz creeps in after 
a couple of minutes. Banjolie, of course, is 
strictly for banjophiles, an accomplished piece 
of virtuosity by Lee Blair. As for Muskrat 
Ramble, High Society and Colonel Bogey, they all 
turn out very much as one might have expected, 
the band growing boisterous but never straying 
far from the accepted conventions. 1.F. 


Ella Fitzgerald 


“Sings the George and Ira Gershwin Songbook” 


Ol. oO. 

A Foggy Day: Clap Yo’ Hands: For You, For Me, 
For Evermore: Stiff Upper Lip: Boy Wanted: 
Strike Up The Band/Soon: I’ve Got A Crush On 
You: Bidin’ My Time: Aren’t You Kind Of Glad 
We Did?: Of Thee I Sing. H.M.V. @ CLP1347; 
© CSD1299 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Vol. 4. 
The You - Don’t - Know - The - Half - Of - It -Dearie 
Blues: I Was Doing All Right: He Loves And She 
Loves: Love Is Sweeping The Country: Treat Me 
Rough/Our Love Is Here To Stay: Slap That Bass: 
Isn’t It A Pity?: Shall We Dance?: Love Walked In: 
You’ve Got What Gets Me. H.M.V. @ CLP1348; 
© CSD1300 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4$d. P.T.). 


“Sings Irving Berlin” 
No. 


Let Yourself Go: How Deep Is The Ocean/Puttin’ 
On The Ritz: Alexander’s Ragtime Band. H.M.V. 
@ 7EG8563 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). 


No. 2. 

Heat Wave: Isn’t This A Lovely Day/The Song Is 
Ended: I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm. 
H.M.V. @ 7EG8582 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). 
It’s All Right With Me/Don’cha Go Way Mad. 
H.M.V. @ 45-POP719 (7 in., 4s. 6d. plus 1s. 6d. P.T.). 

It was in the March issue that I reviewed the 
first two volumes of the “George and Ira 
Gershwin Songbook’. The latest pair of 
volumes, I’m happy to say, live up to the same 
high standards, as no doubt will the fifth and 
final LP when it appears in July. As I pointed 
out in my March review, Ella usually adopts a 
more demure and respectful manner when she 
sets about interpreting the works of an individual 
composer (his works in bulk, that is), elevating 
the identity of the songs (lyrics as well as music) 
above her own personality as a singer. Not that 
Ella’s particular uniqueness doesn’t creep into 
every bar, for it does; it’s merely that she is 
more decorous, more restrained here, than she 
is, say, when singing /t’s All Right With Me and 
Don’cha Go Way Mad on the H.M.V. 45. Once 
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again some nicely obscure songs pop up. I was 
particularly intrigued by Stiff Upper Lip, origi- 
nally part of the score for “A Damsel In 
Distress’ (based upon P. G. Wodehouse’s novel), 
filmed in 1937, but less because of the music 
(it’s distinctly second-rate George Gershwin) 
than because of the lyric. “Stiff upper lip, stout 
fella/When the going’s rough/Pip-pip to old 
man trouble and a toodle-oo too’, runs a por- 
tion of the charmingly archaic refrain. Another 
obscure yet memorable song (a really all-round 
job this time) is Love Is Sweeping The Country. 
Perhaps the most satisfying piece of singing, 
though, is Ella’s superb performance of Our 
Love Is Here To Stay. The accompaniments are 
all provided by Nelson Riddle and feature the 
string section fairly generously. 

The two EPs contain tracks which were 
originally contained in the two-volume set, 
‘Ella Fitzgerald Sings Irving Berlin” (H.M.V. 
CLP1183/4), reviewed in the September 1958 
issue, with Paul Weston and his orchestra 
accompanying the singer. The best individual 
item is undoubtedly Ella’s buoyant rendering 
of I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm. Both 
sides of the 45 disc are drawn from “Ella Fitz- 
gerald at the Opera House” (Columbia 
33CX10126), a nicely uninhibited set of per- 
formances recorded live at the Chicago Opera 
House and reviewed by me in fairly ecstatic 
terms in February 1959. The recording quality 
may be a bit rough but the performances are 
dazzling. Ella fluffs the lyric at one point of 
It’s All Right With Me, otherwise she sweeps 
along royally. C.F. 


Benny Golson and The Philadelphians 
You’re Not The Kind: Blues On My Mind: Stable- 
mates/Thursday’s Theme: Afternoon In Paris: 
Calgary. London @ LTZ-T15176; © SAH-T6061 
(12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 9}d. P.T.). 

During the bibulous 1920s the record supple- 
ments positively bulged with jazz bands that 
described themselves in geographical terms: 
the California Ramblers, the Kentucky Grass- 
hoppers, the Original Memphis Five, the Ten- 
nessee Tooters—even Duke Ellington and his 
Washingtonians. The habit seems to have 
dropped into disfavour in modern times, how- 
ever, probably through a desire to avoid any 
taint of provincialism, which made me all the 
more delighted to find that Benny Golson has 
called his recording group The Philadelphians. 
And they are, too, which is more than one 
could say about most bands of the 1920s. With 
the exception of Percy Heath (who was only 
“‘raised”’ there), all the musicians—Golson, Lee 
Morgan, Ray Bryant and Philly Joe Jones— 
were born in Philadelphia, the first capital of 
the United States. 

Endowed with such a talented line-up, this 
record promised to be one of some quality. 
Unhappily the brilliance is only spasmodic, a 
matter of flashes rather than a sustained glare. 
The material is excellent, half the themes being 
composed by Golson and the rest by Gigi Gryce, 
John Lewis and Ray Bryant. But for some time 
now I’ve been deriving more pleasure from 
Golson’s writing than from his tenor-playing, 
and the contrast here between the distinctive, 
open-eyed character of such themes as Blues On 
My Mind, Stablemates and Thursday's Theme and 
the repetitive, anti-lyrical tenor solos is quite 
startling. Perhaps Golson’s recent adherence 
to the style of John Coltrane, a style he has 
never properly assimilated, may have accen- 
tuated this; certainly I found him more con- 
vincing when he sounded like Lucky Thompson. 
Yet even at his best, Golson seems to me a soloist 
whose sense of harmony is stronger than his 
melodic instinct. As it is, the only tenor playing 
I really enjoyed on this LP was the ruminative 
solo in Thursday’s Theme (a particularly gentle, 
almost trustful tune, by the way) and some of 
his work in Blues On My Mind. 
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Lee Morgan plays the trumpet in a highly 
mobile fashion, often sounding like a rather 
unkempt version of Dizzy Gillespie. His delicate, 
muted solo on Thursday’s Theme is worth hearing 
and he begins well in Afternoon In Paris; else- 
where, however, he sounds curiously slipshod. 
Ray Bryant plays consistently well and so does 
Percy Heath, but Philly Joe Jones gets a little 
wayward here and there. C.F 


“Great Jazz Reeds” 

Nobody Knows The Way I Feel Dis Mornin’ (Sidney 
Bechet and his New Orleans Feetwarmers): Shufflin’ 
At The Hollywood (Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra): 

Ready Eddy (Barney Bigard and his orchestra): Pencil 
Papa (Johnny Dodds and his orchestra): Stoppin’ At 
The Blue Horseshoe (V) (Irving Fazola and his band): 
I’ve Found A New Baby (Bud Freeman and his Summa 
Cum Laude orchestra)/One Hour (Mound City Blue 
Blowers): Everybody Loves My Baby (Mezzrow- 
Ladnier Quintet): I’m Going Home (V) (Jimmie Noone 
Trio): Victory Ball (Metronome All Stars): Hello Lola 
(Mound City Blue Blowers): Cadillac Slim (The 
Chocolate Dandies). Camden @CDN139 (12 in., 15s. 10d. 
plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Anthologies of jazz recordings—unless they 
are specialised ones—do not usually turn out 
very satisfactorily. Only too often they form a 
kind of rag-bag, a mixture of styles and periods, 
united only by the most tenuous of themes. If 
this LP seems better than most of its kind, that 
is probably because it contains at least four 
authentic masterpieces— Nobody Knows The Way 
IT Feel, Shufflin’ At The Hollywood, One Hour and 
Hello Lola. (1 would have added Everybody 
Loves My Baby if only Camden had not used a 
vastly inferior ‘“‘take’’, not at all comparable 
with that found on the old H.M.V. 78.) 
Nobody Knows The Way I Feel, recorded in 1940, 
begins with typically crotchety clarinet playing 
by Bechet, the band repeating a rather mournful 
riff in the background. Solos by Sandy Williams 
(splendidly brazen) and Sidney De Paris lead 
up to the commanding couple of choruses 
which Bechet plays on soprano saxophone. 
Shufflin? At The Hollywood is very different, a 
magnificently exuberant Lionel Hampton track 
from 1939, with Choo Berry at his most pushing 
(this solo must be one of the finest he ever 
recorded) and Hampton in an equally gay 
mood. The Mound City Blue Blowers tracks, 
of course, have been jazz classics ever since 
they were made, back in 1929. Coleman 
Hawkins’ long solo in One Hour was the first 
he ever recorded in what has come to be called 
his rhapsodic manner; it is beautifully con- 
trolled and imaginative, a genuine tour de force. 
His playing on Hello Lola is much more staccato, 
much more urgent. Both tracks are also 
notable for characteristically wizened and 
intense clarinet solos by Pee Wee Russell, the 
Thomas Hardy of jazz. 

Ready Eddy was made in 1940. Despite the 
presence of Ray Nance, Ben Webster, Jimmy 
Blanton and other stalwarts of the Ellington 
band it is a disappointing, rather wavering 
and listless performance. Pencil Papa, a spiky 
blues track from 1929, is not helped by Natty 
Dominique’s inept, rather sharp trumpet lead 
but does contain a needle-bright solo by 
Johnny Dodds. Stoppin’ At The Blue Horseshoe, 
recorded in 1946, is one of the three tracks on 
this LP which have never been released in this 
country before (the others are I’m Going Home 
and Cadillac Slim). It is mostly devoted to a 
long vocal duet between Digger Laine (who 
sings just as he plays trombone—like Jack 
Teagarden) and the bassist, Bunny Franks, 
but the track also contains a fine legato solo 
by Fazola. While I’ve Found A New Baby could 
hardly be called a classic of Chicago style jazz, 
it does include a bustling tenor solo by Bud 
Freeman, some-good muted trumpet work from 
Max Kaminsky and _ splendidly garrulous 
clarinet playing by Pee Wee Russell. 

It is sad about Everybody Loves My Baby. 
H.M.V. made exactly the same mistake when 
they issued an LP of Mezzrow-Ladnier and 
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Ladnier-Bechet recordings about five years ago, 
even going to the extent of including inferior 
“‘takes’’ of almost every title. Let us hope that 
when Camden or R.C.A. get round to reissuing 
the same titles (as they should do as speedily 
as possible) they take the trouble to ensure that 
the superior “‘takes’’ (the ones originally issued 
on H.M.V. 78s) are used. As it is, the tightness 
of that classic version of Everybody Loves My Baby 
is missing from the track on this LP; so is the 
wonderful concision of Tommy Ladnier’s 
trumpet solo and the sympathetic counterpoint 
provided by Mezz Mezzrow’s clarinet. I 
suspect, however, that people unfamiliar with 
the old 78 may find this version more satisfying 
than I do. 

So frugally is Jimmie Noone represented upon 
record that any addition to the corpus of his 
work must be welcomed. And he plays rather 
well, as it happens, on I’m Going Home (recorded 
in 1940), accompanied by Gideon Honore, 
piano, and John Simmons, bass. The track is 
almost ruined, however, by the _bellicose 
singing of Ed Thomson. Victory Ball presents 
the “Metronome” poll-winners of 1948 and is 
chiefly memorable for a biting solo by Charlie 
Parker and a fragile one by Dizzy Gillespie. 
The final track, Cadillac Slim, was made in 1946 
by a group which included Buck Clayton, Al 
Gray, Benny Carter, Ben Webster and Sid 
Catlett. Webster alternates between sounding 
nimble and crude but Benny Carter is con- 
sistently delightful, his alto playing beautifully 
lyrical. The tune seems to be a distant cousin of 
Johnny Hodges’ Sguaty Roo. C.F. 


“The Hard Swing” 
Little T (Jazz Messengers): Vaum X (Elmo Hope 
Quintet): Jumpin’ Off A Clef (Chet Baker Quintet)/ 
Chippyin’ (Chet Baker Quintet): Paper Moon (Jack 
Sheldon Quintet): Zec (Pepper Adams Quintet). Vogue 
@ LAE12152 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.). 
“Hard Swing’, like that repulsive term 
“Hard Bop’, is the publicist’s tag for the 
trumpet-saxophone-and-rhythm instrumenta- 
tion which uses the basic principles of the 
Charlie Parker Quintet. If I have understood 
the pigeon-holers correctly, only Little T, 
played here by Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, 
really qualifies for the copy-writers’ description, 
for it is genuinely aggressive, percussive and 
brash; Jackie McLean would have sounded far 
better had he played in tune, but Blakey, on 
the other hand, takes a fine solo with the beat 
always uppermost; trumpeter Bill Hardman 
and pianist Sam Dockery are virtually expend- 
able. Zec, the only track to have been issued 
before (it was on Vogue LAE12134), opens 
angrily with Pepper Adams seemingly trying 
to play the baritone as fast as possible, but the 
rhythm section (Jimmy Rowles, Doug Watkins 
and Mel Lewis) provides a persuasive founda- 
tion seldom found in the so-called hard bop 
school. Lowering the temperature even 
further we find that the unit led by trumpeter 
Jack Sheldon contains only one Angry Young 
Man in the shape of alto saxist Joe Maini, who 
regurgitates his Parker lessons in a mediocre 
and monotonous fashion. Sheldon himself 
plays well, as does the rhythm section, but the 
somewhat haphazard approach reminds me 
that this session was held principally to test 
new recording techniques and equipment on 
the stage of an empty theatre. Pianist Elmo 
Hope’s group plays the leader’s Vaun X (based 
on altered blues chords, as is Harvey Leonard’s 
theme, Chippyin’) in a relaxed, almost cool style, 
with tenor saxist Harold Land proving himself 
to be a greatly underrated soloist. The 
remaining tracks, made at the same session, 
are by what was the best of Chet Baker’s 
regular groups (Baker, Phil Urso, Bobby 


Timmons, Jimmy Bond and Peter Littman) ; 
Urso’s Lester Young-influenced tenor and the 
smooth continuity of the rhythm section have 
nothing in common with the album’s title, but 
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both recordings are good examples of small 

band jazz. Al Haig is credited with the com. 

position of Clef, a tasteful and melodic number, 
A.M. 


Ted Heath and his Music 
“Ted Heath in Concert” 

The Wailing Boat: Bags’ Groove: Doodlin’: Exactly 
Like You: Baby Blue: Perdido/Woodyn’ You: 
"Round About Midnight: Beaulieu Festival Suitet 
(Hunting Scene: Vintage Veterans: Beaulieu Abbey; 
Montagu Manner ’59). Decca @ LK4331; @ SKL4079 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). ¢ Also available on 
@ DFE6625; © STO135 (7 in., 8s. 3d. plus 2s. 83d. P.T)), 

Despite its title, this LP was not recorded 
“in concert” but under the comparatively tran- 
quil conditions of a London studio. Which is 
just as well, for the Beaulieu Jazz Festival 
(already turning into an annual event) attracts 
the outlandish and noisy hangers-on as well as 
the aficionados. I find it rather hard, as a matter 
of fact, to align this LP in relation to such 
records as ‘Spotlight On Sidemen’’ (Decca 
LK4204), ““Our Kind Of Jazz” (Decca LK4262) 
and “Big Band Blues’? (Decca SKL4074, 
LK4324), probably the three best LPs that the 
Heath orchestra has produced. Tracks such as 
Bags’ Groove, Doodlin’, Baby Blue, Woodyn’ You 
and ’Round About Midnight (arranged by Ken 
Moule, Dave Lindup, Stan Tracey, Dave 
Lindup and Ralph Dollimore respectively) are 
on that level, Keith Christie and Eddie Blair 
being heard in good solos and Stan Tracey per- 
forming engagingly (if a trifle urbanely) on 
Monk’s theme; Tracey’s own piece, Baby Blue, 
moves within the rigid Basie pattern. I parti- 
cularly enjoyed Ken Moule’s scoring of Bag;’ 
Groove, quiet and crepuscular, making good use 
of Bob Efford on bass clarinet. Perhaps the 
most noticeable thing about all the perform. 
ances I have singled out, however, is the atmo- 
sphere of relaxation, an atmosphere rarely cap- 
tured by this band. The other tracks are less 
interesting ; indeed Exactly Like You is positively 
tiresome, featuring some uncommonly empty 
tenor playing by Bob Efford. Perhaps I expected 
too much of the ‘‘Beaulieu Festival Suite’’. I’ve 
always thought of Kenny Graham, who com- 
posed its four movements, as one of the most 
imaginative and consistent of British arrangers. 
This music, however, despite some clever pro- 
grammatic effects, never takes on much identity. 
Beaulieu Abbey, hushed and over-pretty, is a 
particularly commonplace piece of work. 


Woody Herman And His Orchestra 
Prelude a La Cha Cha: Love Song. Ballad: Original 
No. 2: B Samba/S e Parts 1, 
2,3 and 4. Top Rank @ BUY/009 (12 i in., 16s. 7d. plus 
5s. 6d. P.T.). 

I think this LP was recorded in New York 
last year, shortly after Herman’s return from 
his tour of Europe. A collective personnel 
printed on the sleeve indicates that the band 
was not a regular group, but a unit made up of 
the expected session men, plus most of the 
Americans who appeared in Britain with the 
Anglo-American Herd. There are some 
passages here and there by an uncredited 
trombonist (probably Frank Rehak) but the 
major soloist throughout is the Washington 
guitarist, Charlie Byrd, whose unamplified 
work was being featured prominently with 
Woody at this time. Although I am impressed 
by the power and bite of the brass (Ernie 
Royal and Charlie Shavers are included in the 
trumpet section) and the smooth blend of the 
tenor-dominated saxes, the album is something 
of a disappointment for Hermanophiles. The 
first side, with its cha-cha and samba, could be 
the work of almost any good dance band, 
although Byrd’s distinctive solo style is worth 
hearing. The second side gets nearer to the 
true Herd sound and is a new version of Ralph 
Burns’ lovely Summer Sequence, first recorded by 
Woody in 1946 and 1947 and currently avail- 
able on Fontana TFR6015. Byrd takes the 
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roles formerly played by Burns’ piano and Stan 
Getz’s tenor; the slightly altered arrangement 
is beautifully shaded, with exemplary dynamics 
from brass and reeds. But I missed the seductive 
sound of Getz in Part 4 (which gave rise to the 


later composition, arly Autumn) and _ the 
surging enthusiasm of Don Lamond’s drums. 
Still, at twenty-two shillings this LP can be 
recommended. A.M. 


azz Swings Broadway 
Mutual Admiration Society (Bud Shank-Bob Cooper 
Quintet); I’m A Funny Dame (Chico Hamilton 
Hamilton Quintet): Namely You (Stu Williamson 
Quartet); The Party’s Over (Russ Freeman Trio); 
Two Lost Souls (Shank-Cooper); Love In A Home 
(Williamson)/Progress Is The Root Of All Evil 
(Williamson) : I've Grown Accustomed To Her Face 
(Shank-Cooper) : Show Me (Hamilton): Joey, Joey, 
Joey (Freeman): Independent (Williamson): Just In 
Time (Shank-Cooper). Vogue. @ LAE12124 (12 in., 
27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.). ; 

Jazzing the show-tunes continues. Four 
Hollywood-based groups play items from ‘‘My 
Fair Lady”, “‘Li’l] Abner’, ‘Dam’ Yankees’, 
“The Most Happy Fella’, “Bells Are Ringing”’ 
and “Happy Hunting’’; unfortunately not all 
the songs make good jazz vehicles, while the 
flute-laden Shank-Cooper and Hamilton quin- 
tets turn in bloodless music which falls neatly 
between two stools. On the credit side, the 
Russ Freeman Trio (Freeman, Monte Budwig 
and Shelly Manne) pulls no punches either as a 
trio or with the addition of Stu Williamson, 
making it the Williamson Quartet. On this 
showing Williamson is a much improved jazz 
trumpeter; he takes an excellent muted solo on 
Independent. A.M. 


Billie Holiday 

How Could You?: This Year’s Kisses/Who Wants 

Love: He Ain’t Got Rhythm. 

Philips @ BBE12359 (7 a 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 
“Blue” 


Gloomy Sunday: Am I Blue/Body And Soul: 
Long Gone Blues. 
Fontana @ TFE17026 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

After years of making excuses for Billie 
Holiday’s latterday performances, of insisting 
that they revealed the singer only in a heart- 
breaking parody of earlier triumphs, I am now 
in the position of welcoming two EPs that 
tell the truth about this remarkable artist, 
undoubtedly the greatest jazz singer since 
Bessie Smith. The Philips EP is made up of 
performances from 1937, all of them (with the 
exception of Who Wants Love) officially by 
Teddy Wilson’s orchestra, while the Fontana 
EP presents Billie recording in her own right, 
its tracks dating from between 1939 and 1941. 

The greater performances are probably 
those on the Philips record, for here the relation- 
ship between the singer and the instrumentalists 
is a much ‘more intimate one, reaching its 
zenith in Who Wants Love, where Lester Young 
fashions an obbligato that knits perfectly within 
the fabric of the singer’s voice and phrasing. 
But the sympathy that existed between Billie 
Holiday and Lester Young was always quite 
extraordinary; it can be observed again, for 
instance, in This Year’s Kisses, where the opening 
tenor solo foreshadows the pattern of the vocal 
chorus, possessing the same mixture of tension 
and relaxation. Both Billie Holiday and Lester 
Young were working with Count Basie’s 
orchestra at the time, and it is Basie’s rhythm 
section (Freddie Greene, Walter Page and 
Jo Jones) which plays on three of the tracks. 
The soloists also include Benny Goodman, 
Teddy Wilson, Buck Clayton, Johnny Hodges 
and Cootie Williams. 

Billie Holiday performs with a slightly larger 
band on the Fontana EP, and here the pattern 
shifts from the ‘jam session’? approach (typical 
of all her earlier recordings) to a more pre- 
meditated one. The singer exerts her usual 
mastery, even working a small miracle with the 
maudlin lyric of Gloomy Sunday. Outstanding 
among these performances, though, is Body And 
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Soul, a typical example of the way Billie 
Holiday could bend a song to her own ends, 
changing its melodic structure to suit her 
personal interpretation of the lyric. Long Gone 
Blues is beautifully taut, a blues in the same 
style and tradition as Fine And Mellow and 
Billie’s Blues, and includes a good soprano sax 
solo by Tab Smith and some lively growling 
from Hot Lips Page. On a couple of the other 
tracks, incidentally, Roy Eldridge can be heard 
playing his trumpet most delicately. 

I hope this is merely the beginning of a 
steady stream of reissues of Billie Holiday’s 
classic performances. In the meantime let me 
urge all readers of sensibility to add both these 
EPs to their collections. C.F. 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
“Sti 1 

The Preacher: I Wisi't | Was In Peoria (V)/Old- 

Fashioned Love: Alabama Jubilee. Columbia @ 

SEG8008 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 74d. P.T.). 

This is an interesting EP, featuring marching 
drums in Old-Fashioned Love and a modern com- 
position gone trad in The Preacher. (The latter 
fits into the idiom very well; perhaps some of 
the cool men will now oblige with The Saints or 
A Closer Walk!) I can’t say I enjoyed the vocal 
chorus in Peoria, a tune which is getting as 
hackneyed as those hymns which are always 
being trotted out; anyway, according to my 
atlas, Peoria is in Illinois, not California, where 
the sleeve puts it. For the rest, it’s noisy but 
efficient British-type trad, aimed at the fans 
who imagine jazz was created by Barber, Bilk 
and Lightfoot sometime around 1955. 

O.K. 


Junior Mance 
“Junior” 


A Smooth One: Miss Jackie’s Delight: Whisper 
Not: Love For Sale: Lilacs In The Rain/Small Fry: 
Jubilation: Birks’ Works: Blues For Beverlee: 
Junior’s Tune. H.M.V. @ CLP1342 (12in., 25s. 9d. 
plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 


Junior Mance, a 31-year-old pianist from 
Chicago, has worked with the groups of Gene 
Ammons, Lester Young, Dinah Washington, 
Cannonball Adderley, Art Blakey and—as he 
was doing when he toured Britain last year— 
Dizzy Gillespie. Indeed, people who read my 
review of Gillespie’s “Have Trumpet, Will 
Excite’? (H.M.V. CLP1318) in the January 
issue, may recall that I singled Mance out as 
being an uncommonly intelligent and adroit 
performer, a pianist whose playing combined 
earthiness with imagination. Mance, as it 
happens, is one of that growing number of young 
musicians with a taste for real blues (‘‘race 
blues’’, as they used to be called) and this back- 
ground undoubtedly strengthens his playing. 
Yet his awareness of the blues and of other Negro 
idioms (gospel music, for example) is not worn 
with any air of self-consciousness; he abjures 
completely the pose of the seeker after “funki- 
ness”, a pose adopted by many musicians ever 
since it became fashionable to play from the 
heart rather than the head. 

This really is one of the finest LPs of piano 
jazz that I’ve heard for a long time. Its success 
is greatly aided, too, by the superb bass playing 
of Ray Brown, whose rich tone and unerring 
tastefulness can be felt everywhere. The 
drummer is Lex Humphries, a very competent 
and not at all flamboyant performer. Love For 
Sale, taken at a skittish pace, is among the best 
tracks, Mance’s right hand scampering nimbly 
during the earlier choruses and leading up to a 
logical climax. Mance, in fact, always leads up 
to a climax, unlike so many of his contem- 
poraries. This point is stressed by Nat Hentoff 
in his sleeve-note, and Hentoff also emphasizes 
the functional quality so fundamental to Mance’s 
playing, the lack of rococo ornamentation for 
its own sake. Other outstanding tracks are 
Small Fry, Whisper Not (that splendid Benny 
Golson tune), Jubilation, Birks’ Works, Blues For 
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Beverlee and Junior’s Tune. But all the tracks are 
worth hearing. Indeed the record’s only flaw 
is purely a technical one—a distortion that 
occurs between bars 13 and 16 of the third 
chorus of Junior’s Tune. C.F. 


The Mastersounds 

“Ballads and Blues” 
Ballad Medley (Bluesology: Purple Sounds: 
Fontessa): Heidi: Little Stevie: Solar/How Deep Is 
The Ocean?: Monk’s Ballad: Mint Julep: The 
Champ. Vogue @ LAE12223 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 
8s. 11}d. P.T.). 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Apart from using the same instrumentation as 
the Modern Jazz Quartet, the Mastersounds 
seem to have gone out of their way to emulate 
their idols with his LP. Bluesology, Fontessa and. 
How Deep Is The Ocean are all from the M.J.Q. 
library, while the very title, “Ballads And 
Blues’’, was used some years ago for a Milt 
Jackson LP (London LTZ-K15064). Buddy 
Montgomery seems intent on capturing Jack- 
son’s sound and style, while pianist Richie 
Crabtree frequently makes passing references to 
John Lewis. So expertly do these four men 
play that most jazz lovers, could they hear some 
of these tracks in a blindfold-test, would assume 
they were listening to the M.J.Q. itself. Ottilie 
Patterson imitates Bessie Smith, Marilyn Moore 
has modelled herself on Billie Holiday; now the 
Mastersounds trail along in the wake of a 
famous jazz group. Isn’t there enough origi- 
nality to go round ? A.M. 


Red Nichols 
“Meet The Five Pennies” 
Eccentric: Allah’s Holiday: Battle Hymn Of The 
Republic: Lullaby In Rhythm: Indiana/Margie: 
When The Saints Go Marching In: Shim-Me- 
Sha-Wabble: The Five Pennies: Bill Bailey, Won’t 
You Please Come Home? Capitol @ T1228; © ST1228. 
(12 in., 24s. $d. plus 7s. 11d. P.T.). 
“Jazz Gallery: Red Nichols” 

At The Darktown Strutters’ Ball: Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band (Miff Mole and his Little Molers)/ 
Someday Sweetheart: Farewell Blues (Charleston 
ere Philips @ BBE12350 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 


“A Red Nichols Story—Vol. 1" 
Honolulu Blues (Miff Mole and his Little Molers): 
Wabasa Blues/My Gal Sal (Charleston Chasers): 
The New Twister (Miff Mole and his Little Molers). 
Fontana @ TFE17266 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

“A Red Nichols Story—Vol. 2”’. 
Five Pennies: After You've Gone/Some Sweet Day: 
Feelin’ No Pain (Charleston Chasers). Fontana @ 
TFE17267 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. P.T.). 


Twenty-five years ago it was not uncommon 
for British jazz collectors to discuss Red Nichols 
in the same breath as Bix Beiderbecke. You 
could even run across the occasional zealot who 
thought it was merely a toss-up between Red 
and Louis. For those were the days when the 
music made by a handful of young white instru- 
mentalists in New York, music recorded just 
before the Wall Street crash, was popularly 
known as “Golden Age jazz’’. Soon afterwards 
opinion swung to the opposite extreme, so that 
throughout the 1940s and 1950s scarcely any- 
body listened to Nichols and his cohorts. With 
the filming of ““The Red Nichols Story”, how- 
ever, fresh interest seems to have been created, 
resulting in the issue of the three EPs listed 
above, all of them made up of recordings from 
around 1927 by groups in which Nichols per- 
formed either as a sideman or as co-leader. An 
LP of tracks by Red Nichols and his Five 
Pennies has already been released on Brunswick 
LAT8307; it was reviewed, very briefly, in the 
December 1959 issue. 

The great difference between the young white 
New York musicians and their contemporaries 
in Chicago was that where the latter learnt 
their jazz directly from hearing men like King 
Oliver, Johnny Dodds and Jimmy Noone, the 
New Yorkers were chiefly influenced by the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band, that pioneer 
group which visited New York during World 
War I. The O.D.J.B’s playing owed much more 
to ragtime, that highly formalized music, than 
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it did to the blues, and the same was true of the 
various groups organized by Red Nichols, 
groups which presented a cleaned-up, rather 
more staid, development of Dixieland jazz, 
relying upon “head arrangements”’ rather than 
collective improvisation. This music was often 
charming and occasionally exciting. So it is 
indeed on these EPs. If one disregards the 
crafty tinkering which Vic Berton got up to 
behind the drums, if one overlooks the corny, 
staccato passages which crop up here and there, 
then plenty of genuine musicianship can be 
found here. 

Nichols own playing, its four-square phrasing 
rather too obvious, was rarely very interesting. 
Much more rewarding is the work of Miff Mole, 
the trombonist, who appears on all twelve tracks 
and who nearly always displays uncommon 
agility and inventiveness in his solos. Equally 
worthy of praise are the guitar playing of 
Dick McDonough and the clarinet solos 
by Fud Livingston. There are times—notably 
in Feelin’ No Pain—when Livingston’s playing 
takes on an intensity that invites comparison 
with the work of such Chicagoans as Frank 
Teschemacher and Pee Wee Russell. As well 
as being featured in Feelin’ No Pain (an even 
better version, incidentally, is the one he mace 
with Miff Mole’s Little Molers), Livingston 
plays in Five Pennies, Honolulu Blues and The New 
Twister; on most of the other tracks he is 
replaced by Jimmy Dorsey, a more glib and less 
impassioned performer. Arthur Schutt (piano) 
and Vic Berton (drums) are sometimes aug- 
mented by Joe Tarto (bass and tuba), sometimes 
by Adrian Rollini (bass sax). 


When I turned to the present-day, repre- 
sented by the Capitol LP. it was with some 
apprehension. The fatuities of “The Red 
Nichols Story’’ still seemed very close. I was all 
the more delighted, therefore, to find that this 
LP contains a pleasant, unpretentious set of 
tracks, most of them performed by a 14-piece 
band that includes such old-timers as Mannie 
Klein, Joe Rushton and Allen Reuss. Best of 
all are the re-creations (the work of the arranger, 
Heinie Beau) of such tunes as Margie, Eccentric 
and Jndiana. On these particular numbers, 
incidentally, the cornet solos which Nichols 
played on the original 78s have been scored for 
a trio of cornet players—Nichols, Bob Goodrich 
and Mannie Klein. Nichols contributes plenty 
of neat, clean-cut solos, but the most memorable 
solo passages are supplied by Joe Rushton (his 
bass sax chorus in Allah’s Holiday is outstanding) 
and Mannie Klein (at least I assume it’s him), 
who “cuts”? Nichols on Margie. The low spots 
all appear to stem from the film: Battle Hymn Of 
The Republic, Lullaby In Rhythm and Five Pennies 
(this has nothing to do with the tune on Fontana 
TFE17267). The Saints gets treated in a res- 
trained and adult fashion, and this version is 
more pleasing than any I’ve heard for a very 
long time. C.F. 


Red Onion Jazz Babies 
Of All The Wrongs You Done To Me: Cake Walking 
Babies Back Home (V)/Terrible Blues: Santa Claus 
er Jazz Collector @ JEL9Y (9s. 94d. plus 3s. 24d. 
These four tracks are among the earliest 
‘free-lance’? recordings that Louis Armstrong 
ever made. He recorded them during the year 
he spent in New York (from October 1924 to 
October 1925) as a member of Fletcher Hen- 
derson’s orchestra. Playing with him on the 
first two titles are Sidney Bechet (soprano sax), 
and on the second pair Buster Bailey (clarinet). 
Both reed players fit perfectly into the informal 
pattern of the small jazz group, a pattern which 
only the indifferent acoustic recording of the 
Starr Piano Company has tended to blur; cer- 
tainly the passage of nearly 36 years has not 
spoiled the music itself. A rapport exists between 
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each of the five men on the three sessions con- 
cerned that has rarely been equalled in jazz 
history. The only low spotis a strictly vaudeville- 
style vocal in Cake Walking Babies. Armstrong’s 
breaks and Bailey’s low-register solo make 
Terrible Blues a really classic performance. 
O.K. 


Ottilie Patterson with Chris Barber’s Jazz 


Band 
“Ottilie Swings The Irish” 

Let Him Go, Let Him Tarry: The Little Town In 
The Ould County Down/The Mountains Of Mourne: 
The Real Old Mountain Dew. Columbia @ SEG7998 
(7in., 8s. plus 2s. 73d. P.T.). : 

When there are so many fine blues and jazz- 
worthy pops to sing, it seems a little odd that 
Ottilie Patterson, now a much subdued singer 
of songs rather than a powerful monarch of 
blues shouting, should turn to Irish melodies. 
It’s another of those experiments that don’t 
really come off, with the possible exception of 
Let Him Go. Pat Halcox is the star of all four 
tracks; he can make the most beautiful silk 
purses out of the most unpromising sow’s ears, 
and songs like The Mountains Of Mourne get 
better treatment than they deserve. The rest of 
the Barber lads play up to their usual form. 

O.K. 


Shorty Rogers 

“Chances Are It Swings’ 
Chances Are: No Such Luck: It’s Not For Me To 
Say: Lilac Chiffon: I Just Don’t Know: Who Needs 
You/Everybody Loves A Lover: Come To Me: My 
Very Good Friend In The Looking Glass: You 
Know How It Is: A Very Special Love: Teacher, 
Teacher. R.C.A. © RD-27149; © SF-5048. (12 in., 
27s. plus 8s. 94$d. P.T.). 

The zeitgeist peers from behind almost every 
bar of this LP. So fashionable does the music 
sound, in fact, that time will certainly shred it 
into clichés. By 1970 these performances should 
seem very laboured. Technically speaking, of 
course, the record contains some well-played 
arrangements (all by Shorty Rogers) of songs 
written by Robert Allen. Allen’s songs, one 
feels, are not quite as spell-binding as the sleeve- 
note would seek to convince us, while Allen’s 
contention that the big bands would soon be 
back in regular business if only they played jazz 
arrangements of current or recent hits seems 
decidedly fallible. The personnel of the 
orchestra cannot be found anywhere on the 
sleeve, so it seems worth while to list it here. 
Shorty Rogers was directing Al Porcino, Pete 
Candoli, Conte Candoli, Ray Triscari and 
Ollie Mitchell (trumpets); Harry Betts, Dick 
Nash, Kenny Shroyer and Bob Enevoldsen 
(trombones); Bill Holman, Bud Shank, Richie 
Kamuca, Chuck Gentry and Paul Horn 
(reeds); Pete Jolly (piano), Mel Lewis (drums) 
and Red Norvo or Gene Estes (vibes). Don 
Fagerquist (trumpet) and either Barney Kessel 
or Howard Roberts (guitar) are featured in a 
small group (“The Giants”) which is heard 
on some tracks. All the solos are short, but a 
few—notably those by the guitarists, trom- 
bonists and vibes players—are quite satisfying. 
Shorty Rogers himself performs tastefully and 
delicately, keeping his trumpet muted for most 
of the time and sounding very much like a 
post-bop edition of Harry Edison. C.F. 


Paul Smith Trio 
“The Big Men”’ 

The Big Men: Theme For Theda: Suze Blues: 
Yesterdays: Tea For Two/S’Wonderful: It Never 
Entered My Mind: Cheek To Cheek: Who's Afraid 
Of The Big Bad Wolf? Part 1: Who’s Afraid Of The 
Big Bad Wolf? Part 2. H.M.V. @ CLP1356 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 443d. P.T.). b 

Pianist Paul Smith, six feet four in his 
stockinged feet, came to Britain earlier this 
year with Norman Granz’s “Jazz At The 


Philharmonic” show. This is his fifth LP to 


appear here, and it is easily his best from the 
jazz standpoint. 
includes 


Few other pianists—and that 
Art Tatum—have possessed more 
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technique than Paul Smith, and it is unfortunate 
that he has remained such a slave to his 
tremendous instrumental command. Like 
Oscar Peterson, he is at his best when playing 
in a simpler, more direct style, although unlike 
Peterson he is a very limited improviser. Nearly 
all of his ideas commence, and continue, right 
on the beat with the predictable accuracy of a 
jewelled watch movement; only during 
some of the theme statements (which are 
obviously rehearsed and pre-arranged) does he 
allow himself the luxury of constructing phrases 
that flow across the normal breaks and divisions, 
But here, with Leroy Vinnegar and Stan Levey 
pushing him from behind, Smith plays some 
quite exciting choruses, choruses which swing 
through the sheer strength of the mechanically 
metrical evaluation. Both Vinnegar and 
Levey tend to be unsteady on the faster tempos, 
causing a gradual speeding up; in addition 
Levey seems to have been listening to Philly 
Joe Jones of late and uses Jones’ trick of 
accenting the last beat in every other bar. 
Four of the tracks are unaccompanied solos 
—Theme for Theda, Yesterdays, It Never Entered 
My Mind and Big Bad Wolf—the last-named 
presented in two “takes”, although labelled 
**Parts one and two’’. Yesterdays is a beautifully 
played track during which Smith alters the 
mood of the tune from minor to major and 
indulges in some incredibly agile fingering. 
It Never Entered My Mind and Theme For Theda 
are wistful performances of great charm, while 
Big Bad Wolf is one of those variety-hall turns, 
including stylistic imitations of Garner and 
choruses played “‘in-the-style-of” various com- 
posers. The rest of the tracks all move along 
nicely, with Marty Paich’s Suze Blues getting 
closest to a real jazz feeling. A.M. 


Bob Wallis’s Storyville Jazzmen 
“Everybody Loves Saturday Night” 
Le Reve Passe: Down Home Rag: Old Stack-a-Lee 
Blues: Everybody Loves Saturday Night (V): I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen: Alla Turca/ 
Savoy Blues: Where Shall I Be? (V): Kansas City 
Man Blues: Captain Morgan: Sons Of The Brave: 
L’Oiseau Bleu (Bluebird). Top Rank @ BUY023 
(12 in., 16s. 8d. plus 5s. 4d. P.T.). 
Captain Morgan/L’Oiseau Bleu (Bluebird). Top 
Rank @ 45-JAR331 (7 in., 4s. 9d. plus 1s. 7d. P.T.). 
Here is a record where showmanship (the 
cover of the LP shows the band dressed up as 
Mississippi gamblers, vintage 1880) is allied to 
rare taste and musicianliness. The result is a 
disc on which almost every track is a joy to 
listen to and a choice of tunes that mostly steers 
clear of the Old Pals Act (Alla Turca, by the 
way, is a rather wicked and strident version of 
Mozart’s Rondo Alla Turca). The vocals are very 
raw but the musicians perform well, both in the 
ensemble and in individual solos. I think and 
hope this unit will go far in British jazz, always 
provided they maintain their present high 
standards of musicianship and repertoire. 


Alex Welsh and his Band 
“Music of the Mauve Decade”’ 

Charleston: Lonesome And Sorry: Shim-Me-Sha- 
Wabble: Don’t Leave Me, Daddy: Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart: Down Among The Sheltering Palms/Black 
Bottom: Tell "Em About Me: I Cried For You: 
Mammy O’ Mine: Sleepy-Time Gal: Bye-Bye 
Blues. Columbia @ 33SX1219 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T.). 

The Mauve Decade is just another name for 
the years between the Armistice of 1918 and 
the Wall Street crash of 1929, a period other- 
wise known as the Jazz Age, the Roaring Twen- 
ties and the Aspirin Age. As one who lived and 
remembers it, not without a degree of affection, 
I look back and wonder if it really deserved 
those flamboyant, not altogether creditable 
nicknames. However, this LP is no more than 
a pleasant collection of some of the tunes that 
the dance bands (and some jazz bands) were 
playing, principally between 1924 and 1926. 
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(1921 was also part of the 1920s, but the songs 
from that year rarely get into sets like this. 
Maybe they don’t conjure up the ultra-short 
skirts, the cloche hats, the Oxford bags and the 
loose morals in the way that later songs do.) 
This kind of thing has been done before, but 
the nostalgic appeal will recommend this record 
to those who recall those days as I do, while the 
jazz content will please the lads and lassies who 
dance to trad music with only the dimmest of 
recollections of the 1940s. O.K. 


Tommy Whittle Quintet 

“‘New Horizons” 
Lady Bee: Howl: Lullabye: Mine Still: 12 by 5/ 
New Horizons: Blues In The Dark: Lovin’ Man: 
H And Seen. Tempo @ TAP27 (12 in., 27s. 6d. 
plus 8s. 11}d. P.T.). 

Tommy Whittle, once looked upon as one of 
this country’s finest tenor saxists, has been out 
of the jazz news lately. The principal reason 
for this is that since the end of 1958 he has been 
leading the resident band at the Dorchester 
Hotel in London, an engagement which allows 
him little free time in which to play at jazz 
clubs. This is regrettable for those of us who 
have admired Tommy’s playing over the years, 
but it’s good to know that a really first-rate 
musician has won for himself a secure position. 
Although it was recorded over two years ago 
(in pre-Dorchester days) I welcome the issue of 
this LP by what was once Tommy’s quintet 
(Whittle, Harry Klein on baritone sax, and 
Eddie Thompson, Ken Sprang and Jackie 
Dougan on piano, bass and drums). The Lester 
Young-via-Zoot Sims approach makes a welcome 
change after so many Sonny Rollins and John 
Coltrane imitators; Tommy’s smoother style 
seems more in keeping with the British tem- 
perament than the aggressive, coarse-toned 
manner of the New York tenor saxists. Despite 
the omnipresent air of professionalism the 
Whittle Quintet imparts emotional intensity 
when necessary. Mine Still and Lovin’ Man are 
played by the Eddie Thompson Trio, inciden- 
tally. 

A.M. 


Teddy Wilson Trio 

“The Impeccable Mr. Wilson”’ 
I Want To Be Happy: Fine And Dandy/Sweet 
Lorraine: I’ve Found A New Baby. H.M.V. @ 
7EG8567 (7 in., 88. plus 2s. 74d. P.T.). _ 

The perfect gentleman of the jazz keyboard 
continues to turn in timeless versions of the 
good old good ones, complete with those little 
soaring and plunging codas. Al Hall and 
Jo Jones listen attentively and therefore provide 
the right sort of accompaniment. In fact the 
only time that the mask slips is when the 
impeccable Teddy hits on an uncomfortable 
“in-between” tempo for Sweet Lorraine and 
plays it at a pace which is either just too slow 
or too fast. A.M. 


IN BRIEF 


Chris Barber’s Band. When The Saints Go Marching 
In (V)/Just A Closer Walk With Thee. Pye @ NJE1075 
(7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 03d. P.T.). . 

Both these tracks come off Pye-Nixa NJT508, issued 
in 1957. Pat Halcox is the outstanding performer, 
sounding particularly good behind Ottilie Paterson in 
Just A Closer Walk, a track which starts at an easy amble 
and finishes up at the double. O.K. 


Georgie Auld And The Mello Larks. ‘The Melody 
Lingers On”. Moon Love: I Think Of You: Indian 
Summer: Sailin’ On: Story Of A Starry Night: Full 
Moon and Empty Arms/Our Love: The Lamp Is Low: 
My Reverie: If You Are But A Dream: I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows: Stranger In Paradise. Top Rank @ 
BUY/008 (12 in., 16s. 7d. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). 

This is one of the most glutinously sentimental and 
programmatically tasteless records I have heard in years. 
Here are a dozen examples of Tin Pan Alley’s bare-faced 
Tobbery, for all these melodies have been stolen from 
such composers as Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninov, 
Ravel, etc. Each is sung by a vocal group (with suspect 
intonation, incidentally) and embellished, if that’s the 
tight word, by Georgie Auld’s tenor sax, complete with 
wobbly vibrato and uncertain pitching. In most cases 
the original composers’ names are not listed amongst 
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the label credits, the new “composers” trading on the 
law which makes copyright null and void fifty years after 
the death of the originator. This piracy has certainly 
not resulted in music of quality. To cap it all, poor old 
Bunny Berigan gets his name spelled wrongly on the 
sleeve. A.M. 
Count Basie Big Band with Ella Fitzgerald and Joe 
Williams. April in Parés/Party Blues. Columbia @ 
45-SCD2116 (7 in., 5s. $d. plus 1s. 83d. P.T.,. 

Ella Fitzgerald sings alone with the band on April In 
Paris, helping to make the gimmick ending even more 
gimmicky. This is a pleasant, unassuming performance, 
decidediy more satisfying than the drawn-out sequence 
of scat choruses on the other side, where Ella and Joe 
Williams (the latter sounding surprisingly like Jon 
Hendricks) seek to outdo each other. Both recordings 
were originally issued on Columbia SEB10070 and 
reviewed in August, 1957. C.F. 


Count Basie. ‘The Atomic Mr. Basie”. Whirley-Bird: 
Splanky/After Supper: Fantail. Columbia @ SEG7975; 
© ESG7787 (7in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). 

The best recordings that have been made by Count 
Basie’s latterday orchestra (and by that I mean the band 
he formed in 1953) are to be found on ‘‘The Atomic Mr. 
Basie’, Columbia stereo SCX3265, mono 33SX1084 
(reviewed in THe GRAMOPHONE for June 1958), from 
which these tracks have been drawn. That LP was 
recorded while Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis was playing his 
tenor saxophone with the band. Davis can be heard at 
his ripest and best on two of these tracks—the exciting 
Whirly-Bird (his solo here halts just on the brink of 
honking) and the slower, more relaxed After Supper. 
All four tracks, however, are first-class ———— 

F 


Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band. Marching 
Through Georgia/Delia Gone (V). Pye-Nixa @ 45-NJ2029 
(7 in., 4s. 9d. plus 1s. 64d. P.T.). 

Like the Chris Barber 45 dealt with above, these tracks 
originally appeared on an LP (NJT513), reviewed in 
August 1958, and like the Barber issue this disc suggests 
that the policy of putting out jazz on “‘singles” has been a 
popular move, It’s certainly easier on reviewers! Anyway, 
these are two slightly earlier-than-usual examples of the 
rather wooden kind of Dixieland music purveyed by 
Mr. Bilk’s men. Bilk’s Sunshine-ish clarinet provides 
pleasant enough listening, even if his singing is nothing 
to write home about. O.K. 


Tutti Camarata. ‘Tutti’s Trumpets”. J Can’t Get 
Started: Boy Meets Horn: What's New: Trumpet Soliloquy: 
Trumpet Tango/Bugle Blues: Tenderly: Leuis: Trumpeter’s 
Prayer: Southland. Top Rank @ 30/008 (12 in. 22s. 74d. 
plus 7s. 44d. P.T.). 

Arranger Tutti Camarata has devised a series of 
showcases for half a dozen of the top trumpeters from 
the Hollywood studios. Offsetting this brassy sound 
with saxes (on some tracks), strings or a big band, 
Camarata’s arrangements are scintillating examples of 
professionalism and technique. Mannie Klein, Pete 
Candoli and Shorty Sherock share the majority of the 
jazz solos, butin the main this is an LP for the listener 
who likes to hear the trumpet played straight and 
I doubt if there is a trumpeter in the world today who 
can play a tune like Trumpeter’s Prayer better than the 
phenomenally talented Conrad Gozzo, surely one of 
the greatest lead and section men in the business. A.M. 


Gary Crosby. ‘“Breezin’ Along”. Ole Buttermilk Sky: 
Undecided: You Won't Be Satisfied Until You Break 
Mv Heart/Glow Worm: Into Each Life Some Rain Must 
Fall: I’m Beginning To See The Light. H.M.V. @7EG8573 
(7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 73d. P.T.). 

The range and tone of Gary Crosby’s voice are strikingly 
sinilar to those of his renowned father. He hasn’t, 
however, anything like the same air of retaxation. 
Nevertheless these are jaunty and nicely casual per- 
formances, mostly at fastish tempos, with Gary backed 
up by a jazz group which includes Paul Smith, Pete 
Candoli, Joe Mondragon and Howard Roberts. C.F. 


Pee Wee Erwin and the Dixie Strutters. ‘(Down By 
The Riverside.” Walking With The King: Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot: When The Saints Go Marching In: Just 
A Little While To Stay Here: Lead Me On: Down By The 
Riverside: Marching Into Gloryland: Careless Love: 
Ev'rybody Needs A Helping Hand: Lord, Lord, You Sure 
Been Good To Me: Give Me The Good Word: Just A 
Closer Walk With Thee. London @ LTZ-T15189; 
© SAH-T6071 (12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 93d. P.T.). 

By now most of us know what to expect from this kind 
of record. Obviously intended as an anthology of the sort 
of semi-religious music that, we are told, was played 
en route to and from the cemeteries of New Orleans when- 
ever a funeral procession took place, it just had to include 
The Saints, A Closer Walk and Just A Little While. The 
playing happens to be nicely restrained, clean and crisp 
yet rather self-effacing. Some tracks—to give the 
appropriate funeral-parlour flavour, I suppose—feature 
an electric organ. O.K. 


Ella Fitzgerald. ‘Sweet Songs For Swingers.” Sweet 
And Lovely: Let’s Fall In Love: Makin’ Whoopee: That 
Old Feeling: I Remember You: Moonlight Serenade/Gone 
With The Wind: Can’t We Be Friends: Out Of This 
World: My Old Flame: East Of The Sun: Lullaby Of 
Broadway. H.M.V. @ CLP1322; © CSD1287 (12 in., 
25s. Od. plus 8s. 44$d. P.T.). : 

And still they come! Not only is it a continuing source 
of surprise that Miss Fitzgerald sings so superbly and con- 
sistently on each new release, it is also astonishing that 
she can still find tunes of real quality to record. The title 
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of this LP is apt, the mood akin to Frank Sinatra's “Songs 
For Swingin’ Lovers”. Frank De Vol, who leads the 
supporting studio orchestra, was responsible for the 
<fcangements, and while these never detract one iota 
from Ella’s majesty they do lack a certain amount of 
originality, giving I Remember You, for example, a rather 
tense, Latin rhythm that seems a little out of character. 
But make no mistake, this is an excellent LP of popular 
music which should make many of the so-called new girl 
vocalists cringe with shame. A.M. 


Leith Stevens. “Jazz Themes For Cops And Robbers.” 
M-Squad Theme: Private Hell 36: The Thin Man: 
Havana Interlude: Perry Mason Theme: Easy Mood/ 
Peter Gunn: Daddy Long Legs: Joshua: Lilli: Dance 
Of The Lilliputians: Private Blues. Coral @ LVA9118 
(12 in., 27s. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). 

With one fell swoop Coral has cashed in on the current 
“Jazz Themes from. . ."’ vogue and reissued a previous 
ten-inch LP in twelve-inch form. Only M-Squad, Thin 
Man, Perry Mason and Peter Gunn are new; the 
remaining eight tracks appeared here over three years 
ago as LVC10040, and all are taken from the film score 
of “Private Hell 36”. Most of us, of course, already know 
what to expect from Hollywood in the way of jazz on 
soundtrack; Leith Stevens’ music is harsh, mechanical 
and loud, just the sort of stuff to accompany violence, 
drug addiction and murder on screen. To say I object to 
this continued partnering of jazz and sadism in films is 
putting it mildly. Why not express other emotions 
through the wide range available in the jazz library? 
How about putting Basie’s Li’} Darlin’. Miles Davis’s 
Boplicity, John Lewis’s Afternoon In Paris, or Ralph 
Burns’s Early Autumn on the soundtrack of the next 
Hollywood epic? Stevens’ relentless, machine-made 
scores are enlivened by occasional solos from Herb Geller, 
Shorty Rogers, Bob Cooper, Buddy Childers, Lennie 
Niehaus, etc., but they fail to save the LP from the limbo 
of dreary mediocrity. A.M. 
Clyde McCoy and his Dixieland Band. “Sugar 
Blues”. Bill Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home? : 
Dardanella: The Birth of the Blues: Sugar Blues: Ja-Da: 
Tear It Down|Smiles: Swingin’ Shepherd Blues: Avalon: 
Just Before Dawn: When The Saints Go Marching In: 
Hot Eyes Of Texas. London @ HAU2232 (12 in. 27s. 
plus 8s. 9d. P.T.). 

Recalling the awful noises made by Clyde McCoy 
during the mid-1930s in Sugar Blues and other numbers, 
I shuddered when I found this disc in my pile. In fact 
apart from McCoy’s not-too-overdone contributions, it 
contains some pleasant Dixieland music, even if most of 
the actual material has been ‘“‘caned” a hundred times 
already. Judged as a modern Dixieland band, however, 
this group of McCoy’s is as good as most. O.K. 


Dave Remington and his Dixie Six. ‘Trad Dance 
Date.” Riverboat Shuffle: Savoy Blues: Just A Closer 
Walk: Sleepy Time Down South: Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue|When The Saints Go Marching In: Friendless 
Blues: Rampart Street Medley: South Rampart Street 
Parade. Top Rank @ BUY/029 (12 in., 16s. 8d. plus 
Ss. 4d. P.T.). 

They call this a “Trad Dance Date” and emphasise the 
point by putting a happy-looking teenage brunette on the 
front of the cover. All of which is commendably honest, 
even if the music itself is scarcely worth writing a review 
about. The ensemble sound is mellow, and Friendless Blues 
and Sleepy Time, the latter mostly out of tempo, are 
exceptionally good tracks, relaxed and tasteful. The 
trumpet playing is inclined to be a trifle ornate, the work 
of the trombonist-leader rather Oryish, and the pianist 
solid yet not too heavy. A moreinteresting repertoire and 
I could have given a warmer welcome to what the sleeve 
assures us is an up-and-coming American trad troupe. 


George Shearing Quintet. ‘The Best Of George 
Shearing”. I Hear Music: Hallelujah/They All Laughed: 
Stranger In Paradise. M.G.M. @ EP-718 (7 in., 8s, 
plus 2s. 74d. P.T.). 

Despite the title of this record, it does not present 
the best of George Shearing. Dating from 1951, 1953 
and 1954, these tracks feature the familiar piano-guitar- 
vibes-bass-drums instrumentation in a series of settings 
which range from the dreariness of Stranger In Paradise 
to the sprightly swing of Hallelujah. The latter track is 
by far the best, for it contains a long—well, long by 
Shearing standards—vibes solo from the talented 
Cal Tjader, an excellent musician whose own LPs (for 
the American Fantasy label) are unfortunately not 
available in this country. A.M. 


George Shearing Quintet. “Shearing On Stage!” 
September In The Rain: On The Street Where You Live: 
Roses Of Picardy: Little Niles: Caravan|I’ll Remember 
April: Little White Lies: East Of The Sun: Nothing But 
De Best. Capitol @ T1187; © ST1187 (12 in., 
24s. 3d. plus 7s. 11d. P.T.). 

Once upon a time George Shearing’s music sounded 
fresh and personal, but that was long ago. Nowadays it 
is stuffed with cliches, as banal and predictable as a 
television commercial. The only novelty here is that 
the whole performance was recorded on-stage—at 
Claremont College in South California—and that the 
items are announced (with the aid of some very weak 
jokes) by Shearing himself. Al McKibbon is a con- 
sistently fine bassist and there are some lively moments 
(in Caravan and Nothing But De Best) from Armando 
Perazo’s conga drums; otherwise this is an uncommonly 
boring LP. The best track is probably Little Niles, 
largely because Randy Weston’s tune is such an 
intriguing one. C.F. 




































































































Reflectograph Tape Recorders, Models A 
and B. Prices: Model A: 95 gns. Model 
B: 105 gns. Multimusic Ltd., Maylands 
Avenue, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Maker’s Specification: Model “A”. 

Tare DEcK: 

Motors: Direct drive synchronous capstan motor. 
Iwo Garrard side motors. 

Tape Speeds: 74 and 33 i.p.s. 

Tape Speed Control: Switched two-speed capstan 
motor. 

Spool size: Up to 8} in. 

Wow and Fluiter: At 7} i.p.s. better than 0.2% R.M.S. 

Siarting and Stopping: Less than 1 sec. 

Tape loading: Visible placing across heads. 

Magnetic heads: 4-track, enabling recordings to be 
made on 2 tracks. Reflectograph Type E. 1 Erase; 
Type R. 1 Record; Type P. 1 Playback. 

Tape Wind: Controlled by single knob electrical wind 
with mechanical ‘park’ position. Less than 
45 secs. for 1,200 feet of tape. 

Pesition Indicator: Clock type. 

Controls: 3-position function lever: Mains OFF/ON 
knob: Push button OFF: Motors 74/33/OFF knob: 
Wind on/Wind back knob. 

Splicer: Provision on deck for mounting Bib Tape 
Splicer. 

AMPLIFIERS: Separate Record and Playback Amplifiers 
providing con.inuous monitoring from the tape with 
provision for instant comparison between input 
signal and recorded signal. 

Controls: Record/Playback with safety button on 
record. Bass Cut/Boost with calibrated skirt 
marked for C.C.I.R. response. 
yreble Cut/Boost with calibrated skirt marked for 

C.C.1.R. response. 
Playback Volume with calibrated skirt. 
Record Volume with calibrated skirt. 
Tape/Input switch. 

Frequency Response: At 7} i.p.s. to C.C.I.R. specifi 
fication + 2dB 50 c/s — 10,000 c/s (—4dB at 
14,000 c/s). At 3}i.p.s. + 2dB 40 c/s — 7,500 c/s. 

Signal/Noise Ratio: Better than +45 dB (unweighted 
including hum). 

Input Sensitivities: High Gain: not more than 6mV 
for peak record level. Low Gain: not more than 
0.25V for peak record level. 

Output Voltages: From pre-amplifier 150 mV_R.M.S. 
medium impedance. From LF amplifier 3 watts 
across 15 ohms. 

Erase and Bias Frequency: 63 Ke/s. 

Tape Speed Equalizing: Automatic for 7} and 3} i.p.s. 

Record level: Meter indicator, edgewise reading with 
coloured and calibrated scale. 

Output Sockets: Head pre-amplifier. External Speaker 
(15 ohms). 

Amplifier Construction: Separate record and playback 
amplifiers across front of instrument. Access to 
valves by removing 4 screws from front panel. 

Valves: 1 EF86; 2 6BR8; 1 ECC82; 1 ECC83; 
1 EL84; 16AM5; 1 EZ80. ’ 

Monitor loudspeaker: Special Goodmans 10 in. by 
7 in. high quality elliptical high flux, low field. 

Dimensions: 20 in. long, 16 in. deep, 10 in. overall. 

Weight: 50 lbs. approx. 


Model ‘*B’’ 

As for Model ‘‘A’’ except for: 

Magnetic heads: }-track, enabling recordings to be 
made on 4 tracks. Reflectograph Type E. 4 Erase; 
Type R. 4 Record; Type P.4 Playback. 

Signal/Noise Ratio: — 40 to —42dB (unweighted 
including hum). 

Variations hetween tracks: Not greater than + 1dB 
at 1,000 c/s. 


These are two of the most ambitious tape 
recorders that I have yet tested. For they have 
been designed to give a professional performance 
and at the same time styled for domestic use. 
And both objects have been achieved. 

I mention this to start with for two reasons. 
In the first place, it should be noted that com- 
bination of the two objectives must inevitably 
lead to special problems of design: in a profes- 
sional recorder positioning of controls, for 
example, is determined solely by technical con- 
siderations, whereas in a domestic recorder 
regard must also be had to external appearance 
and simplicity of operation and these sometimes 
clash. In the present instance the problems 
have been neatly solved—though I must admit 
that I could have wished for operational reasons 
that it had been possible to have the gain control 
for recording farther removed from the gain 
control for playback; but that is just a minor 
personal preference which longer association 
might well nullify. 
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Secondly, and this I want to stress, the adop- 
tion of a professional standard means that the 
specification is very conservative and is com- 
pletely guaranteed not only initially but for a 
reasonable working period. We have become 
accustomed, these days, to specifications drawn 
up for publicity purposes: many of them are 
objectives rather than achievements, whilst in 
other cases the achievement may only be 
ephemeral. When a professional standard is 
claimed, the specification, as in this case, must 
be precise and well within the capabilities of 
every single instrument sold. 

As a rule, having regard to these considera- 
tions, I prefer to have a tape recorder in regular 
use both in recording and playback for several 
months before pronouncing a definite opinion. 
I therefore arranged for two of a small batch of 
pre-production models of this new Reflectograph 
to be sent to me so as to have sufficient time to 
form a firm judgment without keeping many 
readers waiting who have already expressed 
interest. These machines were sent straight from 
the Works without undergoing the usual running- 
in tests. This procedure has the disadvantage 
that a model is reviewed before production has 
really settled down, and it is the normal experi- 
ence that the performance improves as the tech- 
nique of assembly becomes more familiar and 
the gremlins are banished. On the other hand, 
the procedure has provided me with an oppor- 
tunity of commenting privately to the manutac- 
turers on points of construction which we thought 
could be bettered, and in fact our ‘“‘field test’’ 
was deliberately made gruelling with that in 
mind. I am happy to say that the makers have 
adopted such modifications as these tests showed 
to be desirable both to facilitate operation and 
so that even mal-treatment should not cause 
trouble in the instruments that are sold. These 
were, I am pleased to admit, very few in number 
and of minor character, and I need not go into 
detail. I only mention them here because I 
think it desirable to explain from the start how 
thorough the makers have been in studying the 
convenience of the user and the problems which 
might confront him (or the serviceman) from 
time to time. 

There is not the least doubt that the operation 
of these instruments has been reduced to the 
greatest possible simplicity; whilst wear and 
other troubles arising from use have been 
minimised. Thus there are only five moving 
parts in operation: the main capstan motor, 
two wind and re-wind motors, the capstan pinch 
wheel and the clock position indicator. No belts 
in the tape-driven mechanism that can perish 
or get strained, no cams, no complicated levers. 
The speed change and wind and _ re-wind 
functions are all electrically controlled. Even 
the pressure pads, which have been in common 
use not only to keep the tape in contact with the 
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heads but also to equalise tape tension, have 
been dispensed with except one on the erag 
head which is used to steady the tape; their 
purposes have been fulfilled more elegantly by 
delicate motor control and by means of cunning 
tape guides which do not impose undue straip 
on the tape. 

The fast wind and re-wind operations are, 
can be, considerably faster than usual yet they 
are guaranteed not to impose excessive straip 
even on the thinnest tape, and they are always 
under perfect control. Both are performed by 
turning a single knob—clockwise for re-wing 
and counter-clockwise for wind on. This alg 
means, of course, that the two operations can be 
slowed down or alternated at will, the 
giving the usual professional facility for “inch. 
ing’’, whereby the position of the tape relatiy 
to the heads can be readily adjusted to a fraction 
of an inch. This is a very pleasing facility 
possessed by very, very few non-professional 
tape recorders. 

Another feature to facilitate ‘‘editing”’ is the 
open access that is provided to the tape and 
tape heads and the cunning tape-guide pillars, 
and these latter are so arranged that the tapes 
partially lifted away from the heads during fast 
wind or re-wind: the “twirping’’ or “‘twitteri 
can still be heard, however, and with a littl 
practice one can identify the particular part of 
the recording that is passing before the playback 
head at any moment. 

In place of the speed adjustment and strobe 
scopic indicator of previous models, a new and 
particularly accurate capstan motor has been 
fitted. This is of synchronous type and has ap 
external rotor and internal stator so as 
increase the flywheel effect without increase of 
static mass. It is a beautifully balanced affair 
of German origin and is a real pleasure 
watch. 

The separate Record and Playback amplifies 
and the change-over monitoring switch, whith 
were such a useful feature of previous Reflecto- 
graph models (and are, of course, standard in 
professional recorders) have been retained. One 
can therefore tell instantly whether the actu 
playback from the tape corresponds closely to 
the input signal. The amplifiers, however, are 
no longer of “‘brick”’ form but are spread acros 
the front, with oscillator and mains unit farther 
back. All parts are readily accessible by 
removing the front panel or from underneath, 
The appearance of empty space when one looks 
underneath, and therefore the complete accesi- 
bility of everything, is indeed one of the pleasant 
features which anyone who has had the task of 
servicing some makes of recorder will at onc 
appreciate. 

Model A is a 2-track recorder; Model Bis 
4-track, but is otherwise similar in structure to 
Model A. The 4 tracks can be recorded upon 
in any desired order, a track change switch 
being mounted on the head cover. This switch 
automatically operates the erase circuit so that 
only the track being recorded upon is erased 
when a new recording is being made. Sine: 
there is only one Record amplifier, Model } 
cannot be used for stereo recording. As the 
4-track recording is achieved by the use of what 
in effect are separate quarter-track ster 
Record and Playback heads, the Playback head 
can be used for the reproduction of half-track 
or quarter-track stereo tapes. As of course onl} 
one Playback amplifier is incorporated, this 
channel can be used for one of the two track 
A pair of sockets from the output of the playbac 
head are situated at the side of the ca 
and two screened leads with appropriate 
plugs are provided with each Model B recorder 
If one lead is used with a suitable extema 
amplifier and loudspeaker, the Reflectograph § 
Playback amplifier and loudspeaker can bt 
used for the other channel. Alternatively, tho 
users who possess a suitable stereo ampli 
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The new Reflectograph Tape Recorders are probably the first tape 
recorders to be built in quantity to professional standards for use 
in the home. Model A records on 2 tracks. Model B on 4 tracks. 
The exclusive new Multimusic tape deck has only five moving parts 
with no belts or interwheels in the tape-drive mechanism. Styled 
by Douglas Scott, F.S.1.A., the instrument is constructed as a whole 
unit with all the individual sections mounted on a single frame. 
The finish is in two-tone grey/blue with polished wood sides (which 
can be removed for building into furniture). The amplifier control 
panel is in a matching grey satin aluminium finish with special 
skirted knobs to overcome parallax effect. 

The heavy duty direct drive, synchronous capstan motor makes 
possible instant starting and stopping. Open access to the heads and 
“inching” facilities with sound are provided for editing. The very 
fast wind forward and back, electrically controlled by a single knob, 
is guaranteed not to stretch or break the thinnest tape. The deck 
can take 8}” reels and 1200 ft. of tape can be wound either way in 
45 seconds, the tape being lifted partially away from the heads 
during fast winding. There is an automatic stop and mechanical 
braking operates automatically when the reels are stationary. 
There are separate record and play-back amplifiers, each with its 
own gain control. The tape/input switch in conjunction with 
separate record and play-back heads permits instant comparison 
between the input and recorded signals. The entirely new ‘slimline’ 
recording level meter is calibrated in colour and there are pre-set 
controls for zero adjustment and input level to compensate for 
different tape characteristics. 


| “STUDIO QUALITY’ RECORDING FOR THE HOME! 





The frequency response at 7} i.p.s. tape speed is to C.C.I.R. 
specification and the compensation provided at 3} i.p.s. is such 
that an exceptionally good frequency response can be obtained. 
Other features are the separate treble and bass, boost and cut, tone 
controls; sockets for external loudspeaker, microphone, radio, 
pick-up and external amplifier. 

Models A and B possess all the above features and, in addition, 
Model B can be used for reproducing 4 track and } track stereo 
tapes by connection to a suitable external amplifier. Facilities will 
be made available in the near future for conversion of the Model B 
to stereo recording if required. 

Model B has a total recording time of 6 hours 24 minutes at 74 i.p.s. 
and double this time at 3} i.p.s. 

Model A 95 gns. 

Model B 105 gns. 


Transport cases for either model available as optional extras. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for full technical details. Prices 
quoted are valid in the U.K. only. Reflectograph instruments are 


covered by Patent Application 1109/60. Registered Design 895860. 
World Patents pending. 


REFLECTOGRAPH 





MULTIMUSIC LIMITED, MAYLANDS AVENUE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS 
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(49 Sentorian Hi-Fi Systems | 


These outstanding units have been designed to take 





MODEL H.F. 1016 


10” Unit, 


16,000 gauss, instan- 
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at realistic cost’’. 





taneous matching at 3, 7.5 and 15 
ohms. Handling capacity 10 watts. 
Frequency response 30 c.p.s. to 


15,000 


c.p.s. Bass resonance, 
35 c.p.s. Price £7.12.3 (inc. P.T.) 


Size 33” x 19” x 194”. 


full advantage of V.H.F. sound transmissions and 
high fidelity recordings. W.B. equipment, developed over 
the past 33 years, offers the enthusiast “high fidelity 


® V.H.F. TUNER 15 ohms. Price £19.19.0 


Providing outstanding reproduction when used in conjunction 
with Stentorian 8” or 10” units. Provision for Tweeter Unit. 











W.B.8 AMPLIFIER 


Output 8 watts. Frequency 
response 30-20,000 c.p.s. Hum 
-70 db. Output impedance 3 and 


Frequency coverage 88-108 
Mc/s. Intermediate frequency 
10.7 Mc/s. Sensitivity better 
than 10 micro-volts. Aerial 
input: Balanced 300 ohms. 
Power requirements: 200-240 
volts at 40-50mA, 6.3 volts at 
2A. Price £21.18.9 (inc. P.T.) 


BASS REFLEX CABINET 


Price £11.11.0 





STEREO EQUIPMENT 








WA/S - 


W.B. 12 STANDARD 


Price £9.0.0 


W.B.8S AMPLIFIER 


Output 8 watts/ channel. 
Frequency response 30- 
20,000 c.p.s. Hum-70 db. 
Output Impedance 3 and 
ISohms. Price £23.15.0 


CONTROL UNITS 


W.B.8S STEREOPHONIC CONTROL UNIT W.B.12 MAJOR 
Price £22.15.0 Price £19.10.0 








W.B.12 AMPLIFIER 


Output 12-15 watts. Fre- 

quency response 20 c/s- 

20,000 c/s. Hum-80 db. 
relative to 10 watt out- 

% put. Output Impedance 3-4 
and 15 ohms. 


Price £18.10.0 





WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO LTD - MANSFIELD - NOTTS 


STEREO CABINETS 


JUNIOR BASS REFLEX 
CORNER CONSOLE 


A contemporary-style cabinet, 
specially designed to give maximum 
reproduction quality from Stentor- 
ian 8” or 10” units, with provision 
for Tweeter Unit, if required. 
Measures 33” x 224” x 184”. 


Price £9.9.0 





Télephone: MANSFIELD 1762-5 


‘*PRELUDE”’ BASS REFLEX 
CORNER CONSOLE 


Specially designed to utilise the 
natural acoustic properties of the 
walls. It i: sturdily constructed to 
take every advantage of Stentorian 
8” or 10” units with provision for 
Tweeter Unit. Size: 33”x 21” x 17”. 


Price £10.10.0 

















London Office: 109 Kingsway, W.C.2 














Make a wise choice... 


by |LEAK) .. 














PNP ATCT 


e Britain’s Best 
Hi-Fi Equipment .. . 


“a e Britain’s Best Selling 
Hi-Fi Equipment... . 


ney 


— e Britain’s Best Value in 


19.0 


Hi-Fi Equipment .. . 


The New ‘‘Varislope Stereo”’ 


The New “Varislope” Stereo” pre-amplifier 
incorporates facilities which make it the most 
comprehensive pre-amplifier presently avail- 


able. 
Price £25 


VARISLOPE Ill @ 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 


TL/I2 PLUS @ 
POWER’ AMPLIFIER 


SOUTHDOWN @ 
CABINET 






TOTAL 


£55:13s. 
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. the first name in High Fidelity 


For over twenty-five years we have devoted our activities 
exclusively to the design and manufacture of Hi-Fi equipment. 
We were the first manufacturers in the world to design and 
market amplifiers with a distortion content as low as 0-1%. 


This technical lead resulted in a demand for LEAK amplifiers 
from professional engineers in the B.B.C. (over 500 delivered), 
the South African Broadcasting Corporation (600), ITV and many 
other Commonwealth and Overseas broadcasting and TV systems, 
who use them for transmitting and/or monitoring broadcasts. 
Also, many gramophone records are cut via LEAK Amplifiers. 
This led to a demand from music-lovers throughout the world. 


The concentrating of our resources exclusively on Hi-Fi 
equipment and our world-wide market enables us to offer the 
best equipment at the lowest prices. 





















@ POINT-ONE STEREO 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 














@ STEREO 20 
POWER AMPLIFIER 















@ SOUTHDOWN 
CABINET 






TOTAL 


£72:9s. 








Ask your Dealer 





H. J. LEAK & CO. LTD. 


BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE, 
LONDON W.3 






Lad 





Telephone: SHEpherds Bush 1173. 
Telegrams: SINUSOIDAL, EALUX, LONDON. 


| 

for a Demonstration | — 
| 
| 


Please send details of your equipment 
including your new “Varislope Stereo’’ unit to: 


POOR eRU USE OC COCO COCCCCOCCCCC OSC eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee es 


POeee URE U CCE E CSCC eee eee eee eee cere ere eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


G/6/60 
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J OAN SUTHERLAND appears in this country all too rarely 


for her admirers. But, of course, her superb artistry has 
become international currency and is in constant demand. 
Thus in addition to Violetta in La Traviata, Antonia in 
Tales of Hoffman and a welcome return to the title role of 
Lucia di Lammermoor in London in the early part of the 
year, Joan Sutherland moves between Venice, Palermo, 
Vienna and Paris in a variety of roles including a speciai 
revival of Handel’s Alcina at the Teatro Fenice. 


Accompanying her, inevitably, will be her Grundig Tape 


The finest artistes 
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choose the finest tape recorder 


‘‘Faultless ear, 


ef Pertect memory”’ 
a 


—says JOAN SUTHERLAND 


4 


Recorder; for use at rehearsals, for private enjoyment and 
always as “the ideal critic: a faultless ear and a perfect 
memory’’—to quote Miss Sutherland herself. 

And what of you—are you a concert-goer? An opera- 
lover? A balletomane? Because whatever your tastes, a 
Grundig Tape Recorder will enrich them. Whatever 
listening you prefer it’s yours to capture and keep for a 
lifetime with a Grundig Tape Recorder. 

Why not ask your Grundig Approved Dealer to show you 
the superb range of Grundig Tape Recorders ? 


Get the most out of music 


—geta 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Adcertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


83170 
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(such as the Leak) can use both leads to plug 
straight in to the preamplifier so that both 
channels are reproduced through the external 
equipment. A single-channel Reflectograph 
amplifier, Model R, which matches the 
Reflectograph in styling, will be available 
shortly. 

I need not pause for more than a moment in 
this review to comment on the appearance of 
the instruments, for that really does speak for 
itself: the beautiful styling, with the satin 
finish instrument panel and special control 
knobs with calibrated skirts to avoid parallax, 
were among the features admired by visitors to 
the Audio Fair where I heard nothing but 
unstinted praise and admiration for the machine. 

What about the performance? Well, as I 
hinted at the beginning of this report, I regard 
the specification as extremely modest. In all 
respects, whether listening or measurement, the 
actual performance has been considerably better 
than the specification; and bear in mind what 
I said above that the performance of later 
samples from the production line should be 
appreciably better still. 

Here are some of our figures. These were 
taken with the volume controls at maximum, 
the input being adjusted from the signal gene- 
rator so that the record level was some 20 dB 
below peak level for the recorder and tape. The 
output was, of course, measured at the pre-amp 
socket. 


Model A—Record and Playback 
c/s 20 30 40 60 80 
7} i.p.s. dB -—-1 -2 -1 —-1 0 
3fips. dB +2 +2 42 41 +2 
c/s 100 200 400 600 1k 
7} i.p.s. dB +5 +1 +1 0 0 
33 i.p.s. dB +2 +2 Oo +1 0 


cis 2k 3k 4k 6k 8k 10k 

7} i.p.s. dB 0 0 O +1 +2 +255 
3} i.p.s. dB +1 415 +2 +1 -—4 -—7 
c/s 12k 14k 16k 18k = 20k 
74 i.p.s. dB +25 +25 42-5 +2 0 
3} i.p.s. dB a — — —_ —_ 

This is what we actually get for a specification 
of +2 dB, 50 c/s to 10 kc/s and +3 dB from 
30 c/s to 15 kc/s and +2 dB 40 c/s to 7,500 c/s 
at 3} i.p.s. 

I think I was understating the case when I 
remarked that the performance was considerably 
better than specification! 

The performance of the 4-track model was 
very similar so that it is not necessary to set it 
out in detail. The output however was some 
4 dB lower and the signal/noise ratio was of 
course also lower. On Model A we measured 
this to be —49 dB (unweighted) and on Model 
B —43 dB. 

Though the noise is some 6 dB higher on 
Model B, and is on quiet passages just audible, 
I did not find it at all disturbing in practice. 
Indeed I suspect that owners will be content to 
record ordinary programmes at 3} i.p.s., thereby 
Saining valuable playing time—even though the 
instrument will take 8}-inch spool. 
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Two other features about the measured per- 
formance should be mentioned. The first is the 
very smooth and level response in the deep 
bass. I know of no other domestic recorder that 
can equal the Reflectograph in this respect. 
There is usually, even, a definite kink in the 
response somewhere round about 40/50 c/s. 

The second point is rather a word of caution. 
We found that owing to the capacity of the 
screened leads to the gain controls there was an 
attenuation of some 5 or 6 dB at 15 kc/s when 
the controls were at middle setting compared 
with the response at maximum setting. Since 
this middle setting is likely to be the one which 
most users will use in practice, I suggest that in 
such cases advancing the treble control to +3 
or +4 should be tried. 

Well, I have now lived with these recorders 
for some two months, and like them better now 
than when I had my first thrill in listening to 
them. At first I could detect a little uneven- 
ness which I put down to a trace of harmonic 
distortion in the middle register. I can detect 
none now. There was also a little wow at 
3} i.p.s. (but none detectable at 7$i.p.s.). That 
too has now disappeared as the instrument has 
been used. 

I particularly admire the design of the deck 
itself. As tapes and tape heads, generally, 
improve (and there is still room for improve- 
ment in both) the amplifier arrangements will 
no doubt be modified. A stereo recorder will 
also be produced before long. The deck is 
designed so as to be completely adaptable. It 
is a masterpiece. 

These Reflectographs are, I understand, 
being made at Multimusic’s new factory at 
Chelmsford and from the method used in the 
construction of the deck, amplifiers and wiring, 
it is evident that the high standards of tele- 
communication production which have become 
world famous due to the activities of Britain’s 
original radio manufacturing organisation in 
the neighbourhood, have inspired the Multi- 
music staff. 

My congratulations go to all concerned in 
this outstanding effort. P.W. 


Audiomaster FM/AM Tuner. Price: 
£22 10s. plus £7 10s. P.T. W. and N. Elec- 
tronics Ltd., 80-82 Uxbridge Road, 


Ealing, London, W.13. 





Maker’s Specification: 
Sensitivity: F.M. better than 4 micro volts for 20 dB 
quieting. A.M. better than 80 micro-volts for 20 dB 


signal/noise ratio. 

Output: FM and AM 1 volt approx. 

Consumption: 30 ma at 250 volts and 2 amps at 
6.3 volts. 


Controls: Wavechange and tuning. 
Wave Range: AM 195-550 metres. FM 88 mc/s— 
108 me/s. 

This AM/FM tuner is made by Chapman 
Reproducers Ltd. and is similar in design to 
the Chapman FM95. The main differences 
are an extension of the VHF range to 108 mc/s 
to suit the export market, and a panel which 
matches the range of Audiomaster amplifiers, 
finished in black and gold. Power is derived 
from the amplifier itself. A small coil pack 
surrounds the wavechange switch and _ this 
provides the long and medium wave mixer and 
oscillator circuits. Then follows one I.F. stage 
and a diode detector, part of a double diode 





pentode which also provides delayed, amplified 
AVC. 

The FM section has a tuned RF stage, 
followed by a triode pentode, the pentode sec- 
tion being a self-oscillating additive mixer and 
the triode section providing A.F.C. Two 
IF stages are used on FM as the AM mixer 
valve becomes the first IF amplifier. After 
IF amplification a double diode as a ratio 
detector completes the circuit. The use of a 
very shallow chassis makes the underside very 
accessible and must help enormously in 
production as it simplifies the work of wiring. 
The high frequency components are laid out 
so that all leads are extremely short. One of 
the biggest problems facing designers of com- 
pact VHF tuners is that of preventing radio 
frequency currents from straying into parts of 
the wiring where they are not wanted. On 
inspection of this tuner I had the impression 
that they have been skilfully guided into their 
correct paths. 

There is little to say about the test I made on 
the tuner as it conformed exactly to the maker’s 
specification. It seems a pity to dismiss several 
hours’ work in a few words, but nevertheless it 
is a tribute to design, construction and circuit 
alignment to be able to do so! The only fault 
I could find was not on the tuner itself, but on 
the data sheet supplied where V5 is described 
as the AM detector and AVC rectifier and V6 
as the FM detector. In fact this is a reversal 
of their true positions. 


Listening tests proved that the tuner gave 
good reception of Wrotham in Oxford using a 
dipole aerial with reflector and the electronic 
bar type tuning indicator made correct tuning 
easy. AM tests were made after dark when 
Continental stations are in evidence and it gave 
a first-class account of itself, the compromise 
between high frequency response and selectivity 
(and it must always be a compromise) being 
skilfully chosen. Image whistles were at a mini- 
mum and I attribute this to the excellent circuit 
alignment. I have had much experience with 
RF circuits and in this tuner I cannot praise 
too highly the final adjustments to the tuned 
circuits on both FM and AM which make for 
“spot on”? scale calibration and contribute so 
much to its excellent performance. _P.G.T. 


Shure Custom Dynetic Stereo Cartridge, 
Model M7D. Price: £9 10s. (plus £3 4s. 
P.T.). J. W. Maunder, 95 Hayes Lane, 
Beckenham. 

Makers’ Specification: 

Frequency Response: 20 c/s to 15 ke/s. 

Output Voltage: 5 mV per channel. 

Channel Separation: Better than 20 dB at 1 kc/s. 

Load Impedance: 47 k/ohms. (Higher values will 

increase high frequency response.) 

Compliance: 3.5 x 10-* cm/dyne, vertical and lateral. 

Playing Weight: 4 to 7 grams (5 grams optimum). 

Inductance: 365 mh. 

D.C. Resistance: 330 ohms. 

Stylus: 0.7 mildiamond. Replaceable. 

Terminals: Two for each channel. 

Mounting: Standard } in. mounting centres. 

During the past 12 months or so I have 
commented several times on the excellent 
quality I had been getting from the Shure 
Dynetic Stereo Cartridge. That was from the 
Model M3D (retailing in Britain at £18 plus 
P.T.). In August last I gave a fuller report 
with frequency measurements. 

This “Custom.” M7D model is half the price 
and has beeu ucsigned for use in circumstanes 
where very low playing weight cannot be 
achieved, and where a long range of frequency 
response is not required. The vertical and 
lateral Compliances are not so high and the 
tip mass is not so low as in the M3D, and the 
armature will therefore stand rougher treatment. 

Apart from this the form of construction is 
the same. The moving magnetic armature 
is formed of one of the modern ferrite materials 
and the coils on the pole pieces are stationary. 











This form of moving magnet construction has 
several advantages over the moving iron type. 
It is easier to achieve a low tip mass coupled 
with a higher stylus compliance and the stray 
magnetic field is much lower. The magnetic 
induction from external fields becomes negli- 
gible, and there is no appreciable magnetic 
attraction to steel turntables. 

On the other hand, there is the same non- 
linear magnetic attraction between magnet and 
pole-pieces, so that centralisation of the magnet 
in its neutral position has the same degree of 
importance. This is the one respect, of course, 
in which a moving coil type has an initial 
advantage. 

Our tests revealed at once that the M7D is 
a worthy stable companion to the M3D. It 
has the same smooth, comfortable quality 
though its range is rather less; by “comfortable” 
I mean that one never has a feeling of uneasiness 
that something untoward will happen on 
passages of high amplitude and/or acceleration. 
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Its playing weight is, of course, higher but at 
5 grams it behaved itself in exemplary fashion 
when mounted in a good but relatively 
inexpensive arm. (We actually used the 
Goldring G60, which is about the best of its 
type.) On an S.M.E. arm a playing weight of 
2-3 grams is possible. 

The frequency response and cross-talk figures 
we obtained with a load of 47 k at 5 grams on 
the Decca Stereo Test Record SXL2057 were: 


c/s «. “2D 60 125 250 500 1k 
LH dB +1.2 0 0 —3 0 0 
Xtlk dB i -8 -14 -12 -11 -13 -21 
RH dB oe +2 +.5 0 —1 -1 -—1 
Xtlk dB 5% —9 -—138 -12 -18 -18 —i7 

c/s « 4k 6k 8k 10k 12k 
LH dB -. -15 -8 —4 -5§ —-—5 => 
Xtlk dB .. —21 -20 -19 -17 -18 -—20 
RH dB ee -5 -—-7 -—8 —8.5 


—2 —8 
Xtlk dB -18 -—?% -17 -16 -17 —18 
There was a small but well-damped resonance 
at about 8 kc/s; but it was too small to be 
audible and the unusual feature about it was 
that the channel separation still remained high. 

The gradual attenuation shown in the 
response above 1 kc/s could be reduced by a 
load of 100 k/ohms instead of the 47 k. But in 
any case it is of such a character as to be quite 
unobjectionable and can readily be corrected, 
if desired, by the treble control in the pre- 
amplifier. 

Another resonance comes into evidence at 
about 30 c/s. This would be cut off in the best 
amplifiers by the rumble filter (and in the 
ordinary commercial amplifier by the atenu- 
ated bass response). But it is well to note the 
fact of its existence, since it will point to the 
need for special care in mounting both turn- 
table and arm to avoid rumble. P.W. 
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This time John Gilbert and I decided that 
we would each specialise on different aspects 
of the Fair, he concentrating on tape recorders 
and microphones, etc., and I on pickups, loud- 
speakers et hoc genus omne; and well it was that 
we did, for though we were both present on 
each of the four days we could not otherwise 
have covered everything. Even so,I found it 
difficult to see everything I wanted to see; 
and certainly I did not hear many of the 
exhibits in satisfactory conditions. 

Once again, I found it impossible to form any 
judgment of the quality of reproduction of 
either stereo or mono in the midst of a crowd 
of onlookers, coming and going and chattering 
and commenting on what they had seen. 
Only the timed and set demonstrations were 
of any value, but even for these the conditions 
varied so much that a comparative appraisal 
was impossible. All I can therefore say under 
this head is that by far the best conditions and 
also the best reproduction that I heard was 
outside the Fair at the Heathkit special 
demonstration. There I thought the quality 
very good indeed and the demonstration well 
organised. 

Inside the Russell Hotel, I wanted specially 
to listen to the new Lowther Acousta Twin 
system which, it is claimed, brings stereo 
within the range of the ordinary man in the 
smallish room: one loudspeaker cabinet with 
units so phased as to give the required stereo 
effect without taking up too much space. 
Many people both here and in America are 
having a go at this problem, but all, so far I 
feel, without conspicuous success. In the case 


of the Lowther I do not feel able yet to com- 
ment effectively: the conditions for demonstra- 
tion were too adverse. 
for review soon. - 

I remember hearing one of the earliest 


But I hope to have one 





attempts, and it was better than most, at the 
home of Mr. McProud, Editor of our American 
contemporary, Audio. This was a _ simple 
integration of a pair of bass reflex corner 
cabinets so that the units projected their sound 
beams against the adjacent walls and thence by 
reflection into the room in parallel array. As 
I have said, this was more successful than most, 
but I felt that the cabinet was too small to be 
divided between two units in this way: one 
needed a large affair with a substantial insul- 
ation between the two halves. 

Such insulation, of course, has been provided 
in the Regency-style cabinet of the new Decola, 
and it was perhaps significant that at this 
London Audio Fair, the queue outside the 
Decca demonstration room was both long and 
dense from morn to night. But that was another 
defeat for me: I want to hear it in domestic 
conditions and not in the middle of a crowd. 

The difference is most important. This was 
well illustrated by an experiment which was 
conducted by Record Housing. Visitors were 
given voting papers and asked to pass judgment 
on, and identify five different pieces of repro- 
duction from low, medium and _ high-priced 
set-ups. The conclusions of the organisers were: 

(a) Marks for a particular set-up increased 
directly with volume level; 

(b) hardly any two sessions gave the same 
answers; 

(c) the average listener cannot discriminate 
between low, medium and high-priced 
equipment; 

(d) in fact, many preferred the narrower 
range of the low-priced speakers (perhaps 
because that was what they were already 
accustomed to!) 

I took the test myself and must admit that 

I became completely confused. I knew that the 
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speaker units used were good: I have, indeed, 
recommended them many times—the Good. 
mans Axiette, the Goodmans Axiom 30, 
plus Trebax, and the Wharfedale Super 8 
FS/AL. I knew also that each of the enclosures 
used was an excellent and well-thought-oy 
design for the particular units. Yet in the midst 
of the crowd packed almost on top of the 
speakers I found it impossible to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion. Even the identifications 
went wrong; the Director of Record Housin 
tells me that he took the tests twice and got them 
all wrong on both occasions! 

Fortunately, I was able to have a private 
and personal audition at the end of the Fajr 
of one loudspeaker that I specially wanted to see 
and hear: the new Tannoy 10 in. unit known 
as Type III LZ. In view of the success of 
small units in America I pressed Tannoy on 
my return from the States, 18 months ago, 
to produce a smaller version of their Monitor 
Dual Concentric with a low bass resonance 
frequency. My old friend Guy Fountain was 
very reluctant but eventually consented. Well, 
here it is with a free air, bass resonance at 
27 c/s and a cross-over frequency to the hom 
loaded H.F. unit at 1800 c/s; and I feel sure 
that it is going to be a winner. I heard it 
operating in an enclosure with only one cubic 
foct of air space, which is about the severest 
test one could prescribe for it. It performed 
well there and it will perform better, I am 
confident, in an enclosure of the size of the 
Chatsworth or York or Canterbury. 

I went along also to a demonstration by 
Wharfedale and came away convinced once 
again of the superiority of the W3. It isa 
lovely little speaker, better I aver than either 
the W2 or the W4 and much better than 
either of the two columns. On one occasion 
the SFB3 ran it close and there was one passage 
at the end of the demonstration in which | 
preferred the W4; but apart from these two 
incidents I found myself picking out the W3 
each time (and with my eyes closed) because 
of its very unobtrusiveness (which of course is 
exactly what a loudspeaker should be). 

Three pickup units and arms attracted 
notice. One was the Acos Hi-Light about 
which I speak in another note in this issue. 
The second was the integrated Shure which is 
a professional version of the Shure cartridge 
mounted on its own arm. I have already reviewed 
the M3D (in August, 1959) and an appraisal 
of the cheaper M7D will be found on another 
page. Then E.M.I. sprang a surprise with 
a new pickup and arm for stereo (and mono) 
based on the sum-and-difference principle like 
the Decca. Its stylus compliances are high, its 
stylus mass low and its response is claimed to 
be “substantially flat” between 40 c/s and 
15 kc/s. The playing weight with a 4 mil 
diamond stylus is 24 grms. The arm is based 
on a unipivot and has vertical and _ lateral 
viscous damping. There is also a raising and 
controlled lowering device similar to that on 





Garrard Stylus Pressure Gauge 
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Acos Pickup and Arm 


the S.M.E. arm. I am promised a model for 
review as soon as production is under way. 

Another ingenious device that attracted my 
attention was on the Garrard stand. This 
was a new Stylus pressure gauge which is 
calibrated down to 1 gram (and can be adjusted 
from time to time, if need be, by reference to a 
standard weight which is supplied. Since the 
scale is linear it should be possible to estimate 
fairly accurately even pressures of less than 
one gram. 

In the amplifier line I only saw one thing 
that was new. Nor did I expect anything else 
in view of the high standard now achieved in 
various makes. The one new idea was in the 
Sound Sales demonstration in the Imperial 
Hotel next door. This was an adaptation of 
the Tri-channel system with the object of 
simplifying stereo. The main idea, that of 
separating the bass from the stereo information, 
has been tried before but not, I thought, with 
success. Somehow or other the stereo did not 
integrate properly. In the Sound Sales system 
the separation is done early in the control unit 
and separate amplifiers are used to feed the 
three loudspeakers, thus distinguishing the 
system from the others where two amplifiers 
were used and the separation effected at the 
output. This new arrangement certainly 
seems to have avoided the troubles of the earlier 
idea for the stereo did integrate properly. 
There must be many people who have a good, 
large enclosure and mono speaker system and 
would much rather convert to stereo by con- 
tinuing to use this speaker for the bass and 
adding two smaller units (operating, say, from 
250 c/s upwards) if this can be effectively done. 

But what of the Fair as a whole? Though, 
as I have already said, I could not regard it as 
a good occasion for listening, I found it much 
more comfortable (because it was less blaring) 
than any previous London Fair. All exhibitors, 
too, seem to be unanimous in declaring that the 
visitors this year were much better informed, 
and more intelligent questions were asked than 
in previous years. There were (or seemed to 
be) fewer pony tails and their escorts. And 
there is no doubt at all that it was very well 
organised by Rex Hassan and his associates. 

P.W. 


* * bd 


Statistically there were a far greater number 
of tape recorders and associated components at 
the Fair than any other part of the reproducing 
system. Even four full days at the Fair was 
not sufficient to investigate each item fully, 
but in spite of that it was rather staggering 
to find that there are now some 150 tape 
recorders on sale to the public. Further 
there are just over a million tape recorders in 
use in the British Isles, each of which uses a 
microphone, for only a very small percentage 
are used for playing pre-recorded tapes. 

With the cheaper and middle price range of 
tape recorders it is conventional for the manu- 
facturers to supply a microphone as part of the 
apparatus, and usually it is of the crystal type. 
The majority of dearer recorders in the semi- 
professional class are sold without a microphone 
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thus leaving the choice to the purchaser. Also, 
in general terms, due to the relatively high 
sensitivity of the crystal microphone, subse- 
quent amplification in the recorder can have a 
lower overall gain. Thus in many cases even 
if the owner wishes to experiment with alterna- 
tive types of microphones it will be necessary to 
add a small pre-amplifier. 

Again in general terms, the crystal micro- 
phone is normally of a diaphragm type and 
possesses a limited frequency response. Due to 
the fact that it is a high impedance device the 
distance between the microphone and _ the 
recorder is limited to a few feet. However, 
these limitations are acceptable with a modest 
recorder, for in many cases the microphone has 
a better overall performance than the recorder. 

Under ordinary domestic conditions the 
crystal microphone normally has an omni- 
directional polar diagram, that is, it picks up 
with equal sensitivity from every direction. 
This can cause some difficulties if the room is 
fairly resonant when recording at some distance 
from an artist. There are various other forms 
of microphones that should be considered for 
better quality recorders. The moving-coil type 
can be obtained either with an omni-directional 
characteristic or with a cardioid characteristic. 
The ribbon types normally possess a “‘figure-of- 
eight’’ polar response, picking up equally from 
the front and rear of the ribbon, and with near 
cancellation at 90 degrees to the ribbon face. 
Finally there is the condenser type which is used 
for the highest quality recording. In this case 
the latest forms—all of which come from the 
continent—usually have a control unit so that 
one can vary the polar diagram from an 
omni-directional polar diagram to a cardioid 
pattern. 

Added to these variants is a newcomer in the 
form of a stereo microphone with two carefully 
matched microphones in a common housing. 
The microphone elements are placed at 
90 degrees relative to each other and conform 
with the principles of stereophonic recording 
laid down by A. D. Blumlein. It is also 
possible to use spaced microphones but it is 
essential that they should have identical 
characteristics which is difficult to achieve even 
with two models of the same make. 


Microphones 

Acos, having specialised in crystal micro- 
phones for many years, showed a new crystal 
stereophonic model at 6 gns. Two pairs of 
crystal elements are mounted at right-angles to 
each other in a neat gilt grille and moulded 
plastic housing. Recordings made in a 
restaurant and in the street with a Brenell 
stereo tape recorder gave a good stereo impres- 
sion. A.K.G. of Vienna probably make the 
widest range of microphones and specialise in 
moving-coil and condenser types. These will 
be found in many broadcasting and recording 
studios throughout the world, and it is only in 
the past year or two that they have manu- 
factured microphones for domestic purposes. 
Model D11 at about 5 gns. is a moving-coil type 
with a cardioid response and has a frequency 
response from 80-12,000c/s. For higher 
quality recording the D19B at £19 10s. has a 





Rogers Stereo Control Unit 
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response from 40—16,000 c/s and a built-in bass 
cut switch for speech recording. If you want 
one of the finest microphones in the world then 
the C12 condenser type at £185 must receive 
consideration. With its control.box one can 
select up to nine different polar response curves, 
and these can be changed during recording. 
This company has introduced a stereo moving 
coil microphone with a double cardioid 
characteristic at £17 10s. for the low impedance 
model, and a stereo version of the C12 with 
double control box at £256. 

Grampian have a new moving-coil micro- 
phone, the DP/4 which is a slender stick type 
only weighing 8 oz. and is claimed to be flat 
from 50-15,000 c/s. Although the Lustra- 
phone stereo ribbon microphone just appeared 
at the last Audio Fair, it is now in full production 
and a review of this model will appear in the 
next issue. I have made some excellent 
recordings of large orchestras with this ribbon 
microphone and at £30 it represents excellent 
value. 

Reslo have introduced a transistor pre- 
amplifier for use with their well-known range of 
ribbon and moving-coil models. The tran- 
sistor pre-amplifier is housed with its battery in a 
tube only 3” x 1” diameter with a battery life 
of some 1,400 operational hours. It is extremely 
difficult to design a matching transformer from 
a ribbon element to the grid circuit of an 
amplifier without limiting the frequency 
response and possibly introducing hum voltages. 
By limiting the step-up ratio of the transformer 
to around 30 ohms impedance, and following 
this with a transistorised pre-amplifier, all these 
disadvantages disappear, and the overall sensi- 
tivity is raised by as much as 38 dB which is 
about 7 dB better than the very best transformer 
coupling. 

Shure microphones are manufactured in the 
U.S.A. and have a very high reputation there. 
With the lifting of the dollar restrictions, John 
Maunder is now importing these. Unfortu- 
nately they could not be demonstrated at the 
Audio Fair but they are well engineered and the 
full range will be released later in the year. 

Standard Telephones have produced many 
microphones used by the B.B.C. and recording 
companies for a number of years. Their model 
4038 ribbon microphone at £38 10s. is in 
current use in B.B.C. studios and is substantially 
flat from 30-15,000 c/s. It has a figure-of-eight 
polar response and an exceptionally low hum 
pickup—an important feature when used in a 
studio with powerful lighting. 


Tuners 

There were several new tuners on view, the 
majority being for F.M. transmissions. Where 
manufacturers only intend to market their 
tuners in the British Isles there is a strong case 
for switched tuners giving only the three B.B.C. 
services. However one can argue that if some 
form of commercial sound radio is introduced 
in the future it is inevitable that it can only be 
accommodated in the V.H.F. band and hence a 
variable frequency tuner is a safer investment. 
However, the variable tuning models are more 
expensive than the switched variety, and for the 
uninitiated the latter type overcomes the 
problem of accurate tuning. Many modern 
amplifiers provide power supplies for tuners, 
but with the wide variety of wiring filament 
circuits I prefer to use self-powered models. 
This comment does not apply where one 
chooses a tuner made by the same manufacturer 
as the power amplifier. 
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Armstrong introduced the T4 self-powered 
F.M. tuner which has a pre-set volume control 
and cathode follower output stage, and a multi- 
plex output for possible stereo broadcasts. 
Selling at 19gns. it appeared good value. 
Chapman have specialised in tuners for many 
years and have two new models. The FM90 at 
£19 10s. is aswitched F.M. tuner with automatic 
frequency control and a sensitivity of 2 micro- 
volts for 20 dB quieting. An external power 
supply is necessary. A very ambitious tuner, 
the S6BS/FM at £67 10s. is a combined 
AM/FM unit. On the AM side there are 9 
wavebands and with a specification usually 
associated with communications receivers. It 
uses 6 stages and has electrical bandspreading, 
and very high frequency stability. The F.M. 
circuit is completely separate from the A.M. 
receiver, and has variable tuning and A.F.C. 
The tuner is self-powered and is in the Rolls- 
Royce class. Even in the adverse conditions in 
the Russell Hotel its sensitivity and high quality 
was outstanding and it can be thoroughly 
recommended. 


During the past year G.E.C. have increased 
the overall sensitivity of their switched tuner 
which is now known as the BCS-1352A. Jason 
have introduced a new switched tuner known as 
the Monitor at £19 16s. 3d. This tuner requires 
an external power supply and is unique in so far 
that it also receives the B.B.C. and I.T.A. sound 
channels of the TV transmissions. I have used 
one of the self-powered models for some months 
and found it invaluable for recording some of 
the excellent orchestral programmes on TV. 
The tuner makes use of the Fireball turret 
suitably amended for the three F.M. local 
stations and TV and has A.F.C. on F.M. and 
noise limiters on TV. Having a front panel 
only 5” x 5” and a depth of 6” it is easy to 
accommodate. 

The new Leak Trough-Line FM tuner was 
reviewed in the last issue and is one of the 
finest variable tuning units on the market. The 
new Lowther F.M. Mark V tuner makes use 
of a Zener diode to provide A.F.C. Slide 
switches are used to switch the A.F.C. circuit, 
and inject a 50c/s signal to ensure accurate 
tuning. Priced at £22 plus £7 6s. 4d. P.T. it 
requires an external power supply. It has an 
external volume control and a cathode follower 
output stage so that it can be mounted at any 
reasonable distance from the main amplifying 
equipment. 

Pye introduced a new AM/FM tuner follow- 
ing the general styling of the Mozart range of 
amplifiers. The A.M. section only covers the 
medium waveband but with good sensitivity 
enables one to listen to many continental 
broadcasts. Rogers have also introduced a 
neat switched F.M. tuner which requires an 
external power supply. A suitable small power 
pack is also available if the power cannot be 
provided from the main amplifier. The W.B. 
Stentorian variable tuning F.M. unit has been 
re-engineered in past months and now makes 
use of a printed circuit giving good frequency 
stability. 

Reference must also be made to the Fisher 
range of American equipment that was seen on 
the Irish Brand Tape stand. Fisher is one of 
the leading manufacturers in the U.S.A. and 
produce excellent tuners, amplifiers, etc. Among 
the tuners is the F.M.100 known as the Golden 
Cascode Stereo tuner with a claimed sensitivity 
of 0.8 microvolt for 20 dB quieting. If this claim 
is correct it must be the most sensitive F.M. 
tuner available. There is also an AM/FM 
version covering the M.W. band in addition to 
F.M. with a 10 Kc/s steep slope filter to limit 
interference on A.M. transmissions. Prices are 
now being calculated but it appears that as the 
tuners are definitely in the luxury class there will 
not be much change out of £100. 
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Tape recorders 

One cannot attempt to mention all the tape 
recorders seen at the Fair but generally they can 
be placed into three groups in the domestic 
field. Those primarily intended for speech 
purposes and light musical recordings and cost 
between £25-£40. Then there is the second 
range from £40-£65 which are capable of 
giving good quality reproduction and can 
generally be improved by the purchase of a 
better quality microphone. In the third grade 
are the semi-professional tape recorders, and 
only in this group does one meet a few machines 
capable of recording and reproducing stereo 
tapes. If the sky is the limit there are a few 
truly professional machines which are to be 
found in recording and broadcasting studios. 

It might be a reflection on the gentlemen 
responsible for writing the advertising literature 
but it appears to me that the more you are willing 
to pay for a tape recorder, the worse looks the 
published technical specification. Compare the 
performance figures of the finest E.M.I. or 
Ampex machines costing anything up to £2,000 
each, and those of some of the domestic machines, 
machines, and one wonders why some of the 
recording companies and broadcasting studios 
buy bulky, expensive equipment when they 
could get better results in a suitcase portable! 

For several years past Ampex professional 
recorders have been enjoyed by those fortunate 
enough to gain entrance to their demonstration 
room, the climax being reached with three- 
channel equipment and recordings. The usual 
“hole in the wall’‘ effect often noticeable with 
cheaper forms of two-channel stereo completely 
disappears when a genuine centre channel is 
recorded and reproduced. However such 
equipment is quite beyond even the most 
enthusiastic amateur for the Model 300 equip- 
ment using three channels costs £2,378 in 
console form—and then you must hire your own 
orchestra and recording studio! Now Ampex 
Electronics have set up a manufacturing 
organisation in Reading and are marketing 
some of their domestic range. Outstanding in 
the range is the model 970 stereo tape recorder 
with complete monitoring facilities and built in 
a portable form. Also there is the model 960 
portable recorder/reproducer with matching 
speaker-amplifiers. Also to be seen and heard 
was a selection of the UST four track pre- 
recorded tapes but it is possible that some of the 
tapes that originate from British masters will 
not be available in the country. Audiomaster 
have developed a four-track recorder using a 
Collaro deck, whilst Brenell showed the latest 
version of the Mark V recorder with four tape 
speeds from 15” to 13” per sec. and a claimed 
response from 50-16,000c/s at the highest 
speed. Demonstrations of the Mark V stereo 
equipment using stacked heads and retailing 
at £99 12s. Od. produced very good quality. 

One of the new German recorders is the 
Butoba transistorised portable machine operat- 
ing at 3?” and 13”/sec. Driven by 8 U.2. dry 
cells for portable conditions it can also be used 
with a mains unit that can be housed in the 
battery compartment. The batteries run the 
machine for 20-40 hours and it sells at 69 gns. 

Chitnis is another German tape recorder 
seen for the first time and two stereo models and 
two mono models are being imported. There 
are twin-track and four-track models with a 
claimed response from 30-16,000 c/s at 3}”/sec. 
From the demonstration it was difficult to 
confirm this claim as only small loudspeakers 
were used which could not reproduce the lower 
frequency range. 

Added to the well-known range of Eliza- 
bethan tape recorders is the Major model 
using a three-speed deck giving a claimed 
response from 50-14,000 c/s at 3}”/sec. by the 
use of a 3-micron gap head. A _ push-pull 
output stage delivers 6 watts to a pair of 
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matched speakers, and a level meter is fitted for 
recording. Priced at 65 gns. it gave a con- 
vincing demonstration and I would suggest that 
it was one of the best mono recorders at the 
Fair. 

Ferrograph demonstrated their stereo 808 
tape recorder which basically uses the well 
established Series 4 deck. This is modified and 
uses two erase heads, one for each track and a 
stacked record/reproducing head. By means 
of a switch the machine can be be used for mono 
recording using two tracks. Two identical 
amplifiers are built-in the portable cabinet and 
give an output of 1.5 V across 5,000 load. One 
of these machines has been on test for several 
weeks and a full review will be published soon, 
The demonstration given at the Fair used two 
full range Vitavox speakers and very impressive 
results were enjoyed by the many visitors. 

Although the Grundig TK60 stereo tape 
recorder has been on the market for a little time 
it is such a comprehensive machine that it is 
worthy of special mention and a full technical 
report will appear very shortly. 

The new Reflectograph (Multimusic) tape 
recorder was one of the highlights of the Fair 
and it appears in two forms. Designed by 
James Cunningham-Sands, Model A is a twin- 
track deck with separate record and reproducing 
amplifiers. The second model is known as 
Type B and uses a } track heads so that mono 
recordings can be made on all four tracks, 
A full technical report of these two models 
appears on page 54. 

I spent a considerable time thoroughly 
enjoying excellent reproduction under stereo 
conditions and left with the conviction that 
Britain can produce tape recorders as good as 
the best from the continent at advantageous 
prices. 

Simon have introduced a portable version of 
the Minstrelle tape machine using the Garrard 
cassette loading deck giving an identical per- 
formance to that reviewed in the February 1960 
issue. Spectone have also designed a machine 
around the Garrard deck with a claimed 
response +3 dB from 50-10 Kc/s. Priced at 39 
gns. it offers full mixing and superimposition 
facilities and uses a 7” Xx 3” elliptical speaker. 

Telefunken being the first manufacturers in 
the world of tape recorders, having designed the 
first machine in conjunction with B.A.S.F. who 
produced the tapes in 1935, showed a new 
four-track stereo machine, the Model Mag- 
netophon 77. Using tape speeds of 3}”/sec. and 
1}”/sec. the claimed frequency response is 
40-16,000 c/s at the higher speed, and 
40-9,000 c/s at 1%”/sec. Using 53” spools of 
double play tape it has a recording time of over 
12 hours for four-track mono recording at the 
slower speed. The two stage pre-amplifier 
uses transistors in order to eliminate hum and 
D.C. heating is used for all the valves. Two 
2.5 watt output stages are used with one 
speaker built in the carrying case and the 
second mounted in the removable lid. It was 
difficult to assess the qualities of this machine in 
the continuously crowded demonstration room 
but from past experience of Telefunken products 
I would rate it high on my list. 

The Truvox R7 is a half-track tape recorder 
which will record in both directions and having 
nearly instantaneous reversal. With a tape speed 
of 74”/sec. the claimed frequency coverage 1s 
30-17,000 c/s within -+-5 dB and within +3 dB 
from 40-15,000 c/s, with a signal-to-noise ratio 
better than 45 dB. A 10 watt push-pull power 
amplifier drives two speakers with a cross-over 
network and mounted in an acoustic chamber. 
Provision is made for the amplifier to be used in 
conjunction with a pickup for record repro- 
duction. 

Veritone have considerably improved their 
earlier Venus model and is now named the 
Venus Portable de-luxe. Priced at 66 gns. It 
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operates at four speeds and has separate record 
and playback amplifiers and heads. Direct 
comparison between input and recorded signal 
is possible. ‘The output stage uses a 5.5 watt 
ultra-linear push-pull amplifier. Superimposi- 
tion of one recording on a second gives good 
quality as the bias is automatically altered. 
The machine can also be used as a straight P.A. 
system and the 10” x 6” speaker can be 
removed on a sub-baffle and mounted in the lid 
for better performance. In the demonstration 
room the Venus performed remarkably well and 
with its comprehensive specification it is one of 
the best machines in the medium price range. 

Walter showed a new transitorised portable 
tape recorder that can also be used from the 
mains. Operating at a single speed of 3}”/sec. 
it uses 53” spools and the model should soon be 
in full production. 

If I was asked to record my impressions of the 
outstanding items at the year’s Audio Fair I 
would rate the new Reflectograph tape recorder 
high on my list closely followed by the new 
E.M.I. stereo pickup, Rogers Master Stereo 
control unit, Leak Trough-Line F.M. tuner 
and the Lowther Acousti-Twin stereo loud- 
speaker enclosure. As in the past the Audio 
Fair offers much food for thought, the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many old friends and trying to 
unravel some of the problems raised by our most 
important friends, you, our readers. jG. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


A Visit to Cosmocord 

On my return to London, following my 
visit to the north, I had an appointment 
to visit the Cosmocord works at Waltham 
Cross, which I had not seen before, the last 
visit I paid to the firm being to their previous 
works in Enfield. 

I was at once impressed by the spaciousness 
of the place and by the beautiful equipment 
both in the factory itself and in the Research 
Department. No wonder that precision instru- 
ments, whether microphones, pickup cartridges 
or other vibration devices, can be produced 
there in quantity. 

The instrument that interested me most, of 
course, on this occasion was the Hi-Light arm 
and cartridges. I heard both mono and stereo 
in prototype form and brought away with me 
one of the first production models of the arm 
and mono cartridge, the stereo not being then 
ready. 


During the past few weeks we have had an 
interesting time, here in Oxford, testing its 
capabilities. It would not be right for me to 
attempt to give a full scale report at this early 
stage; for that I would rather wait until pro- 
duction has got well under way. But I can say 
at once that the combination gives a fantastic 
performance for so simple a design. 

At Waltham Cross I saw and heard the mono 
cartridge behaving quite comfortably and 
adequately at a playing weight of only 1 gram 
and I was told that even $ gram playing weight 
was not beyond its capabilities. The stereo 
cartridge played at 2 grams and that, too, had 
a long frequency range with a minimum of 
cross talk. 

When I got home we took the first oppor- 
tunity to mount the arm and check both 
frequency response and wave-form produced by 
the mono cartridge. I propose to quote our 
figures here not in any way as a final appraisal, 
but just to show how exciting this pickup is 
going to be; and from my experience at 
Waltham Cross I am sure that the performance 
will improve with use, as the plastic components 
in the cartridge settle down to their normal 
compliances. I mention this particularly 

use we found it desirable to increase the 
playing weight to start with: the cartridge 
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would play at | gram all right, but the wave- 
form improved until we reached 2 grams, 
particularly on heavy passages. Just think what 
this means. Not so long ago we would con- 
gratulate ourselves if we came across a pickup 
that would play at 5 grams and less than 10 
was unheard of for a crystal or ceramic type. 
Now we have a certainty of 2 grams with the 
prospect of achieving | gram or less as soon as 
the cartridge has settled down. 

But that is not all. Here are our frequency 
response figures taken from Decca LXT5346, 
when the cartridge was playing into a load of 
1 megohm. 


c/s .. 18k 16k 14k 12k 10k 8k 
dB .. +5 +35 +35 +35 425 425 
c/s 7k 6k 5k 4k 3k 2k 
dB +°5 —5§ —5 -—-5 —5 0 
c/s 1k 700 =: 500 300 200 150 
ae ... 6 +5 +5 +5 13 2 
c/s .. 100 380 60 40 30 

qB «.. 2°5 3 2°5 2 1 


Once again, let me repeat, this is not a final 
appraisal because I believe that the perform- 
ance will turn out to be even better than these 
preliminary figures show. One of our mistakes 
is sufficient to indicate this. For we got half way 
through our measurements and noticed nothing 
amiss with the figures when one of us discovered 
that we had been playing the record at 45 r.p.m. 
instead of 33} r.p.m. This meant, of course, 
that the outside band on the disc was some 
25 kc/s instead of 18 kc/s! That method of 
assessment is not to be relied upon since the 





3° 






calibration constants are modified, so we had 
to start afresh at the correct speed. It does, 
however, show that the cartridge has a 
tremendous range. 

For a ceramic pickup with an output of the 
order of 100 millivolts on mono and 30 millivolts 
on stereo when playing into a 1 megohm load 
at a playing weight of under 2 grams, these 
figures are a wonderful testimony to the skill 
both of the designer and of those who are 
responsible for the technique of manufacture. 
They are not attainable, of course, with any old 
arm: the special Hi-Light arm, which is one of 
the most cunning that I have seen, is needed to 
give the very high compliances and very low 
tip mass a chance to show their merits. 

he arm is relatively expensive and the 
cartridges (with sapphire styli) relatively cheap 
(18 gns. complete with two cartridges, replace- 
ment cartridge | gn.). The idea is that at the 
low playing weights that are possible with this 
combination record wear will be so small and 
the life of even a sapphire stylus so large that it 
will be economical to replace the whole 
cartridge periodically. This, it is thought, 
makes the longer life of a diamond stylus 
unnecessary. Certainly it has avoided the 
necessity for providing in the design for replacing 
the stylus/cantilever assembly and this has 
lowered the tip mass and therefore extended the 
high frequency range quite considerably. 

As I have said, this is an exciting design and 
I see no snags in it. What is more important, it 
really sounds good. P.W. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with any 
views expressed in letters printed. Address: The 
Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, The Glade, Green 
Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Plastic Packaging 


It is time someone spoke up for Decca’s plastic 
sleeves, and I must say I like them immensely. 
They take up much less room than the cumber- 
some boxes supplied by other companies and I 
think they afford far better protection against 
dust. 

Unlike Mr. Tindall, I find it easier to extract 
the records from Decca’s plastic containers than 
from other types of packaging and, while my 
collection, comprising some 300 LPs, could not 
be called large, I find that, by arranging it on 
my shelves in a neat order, I can very quickly 
lay my hands on any record I want, whether 
the title appears on the spine or not. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. KEITH FaGan. 


The Lure of the 78s 


I have observed and often pondered the 
phenomenon mentioned by A. F. Payne in his 
letter to THE GRAMOPHONE of March, 1960. If 
he still seeks a name for the “‘feeling” conveyed 
by 78 r.p.m. recordings, I suggest that he call it 
immediacy. That is the term I have used to 
describe the peculiar sense of presence conveyed 
by the older records. 

It is absent from LPs apparently because they 
are copies of tape recordings. Despite the wider 
range of dynamics and audible frequencies they 
convey, LPs are at least one step further 
removed from the original performance than 
were 78s made prior to 1948. If I am not 
mistaken, this alienation of the original perform- 
ance is often carried through several steps of 
re-recording in order to correct deficiencies of 
balance in the original tape, introduce artificial 
resonance, increase the “brilliance” of the 
upper register, and so forth. In America a 
number of manufacturers have long engaged 
in this practice. But even when there is no 


attempt to modify the sound of the original tape, 
most LPs are copies of tapes that have been 
copied and re-copied from the master. Small 
wonder that immediacy is lost in the process. 

Perhaps an adventurous manufacturer will 
some day produce LPs of performances recorded 
directly upon lacquer master discs without 
intermediate tapes. This procedure would be a 
nerve-racking test of musicians and recordists 
alike, for none could afford to err during the 
20 or 30 minutes required to complete a side. It 
might be feasible only for small chamber groups 
performing in studios attached to the recording 
laboratory. If the difficulties of this method were 
overcome, however, the resulting LPs would 
astonish us by their clarity and absence of 
background noise. Of more importance they 
would possess the sense of immediacy that dis- 
appeared from records when tape intervened in 
the process 12 years ago. 

James D. FARRELL. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dialogue in G. and S. 

The letters on Gilbert and Sullivan in both 
the March and April issues have provoked 
me, an ardent G. and S. fan, to express my views. 

I have not heard the new Decca H.M.S. 
Pinafore recording, with the dialogue, but I do 
possess the H.M.V. Sargent version, which is 
excellent. I heartily do agree with Mr. Chislett 
in his original review of the new Pinafore that 
it is Sullivan’s music that “makes” the show, 
and that hearing the dialogue over and over 
again would be boring. No disrespect in any 
way to the words of course. But it is nice to 
hear the musical items only, as at present 
recorded in the main, and, at the same time, 
none of those tiresome and unnecessary encores 
one has to endure at a D’Oyly Carte perform- 
ance in the theatre. 

One more point. Mr. R. L. Warland states 
that Mr. Isadore Godfrey conducts the new 
Pinafore with his usual understanding of 
Sullivan’s melodies. After his number of years 
as the chief conductor of the D’Oyly Carte 
Company, he ought to know the scores blind- 
folded and back to front. I have never heard of 
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his name linked with any other composer than 
Sullivan. Sir Malcolm Sargent has recordings 
of other composers to his credit beside his 
excellent G. and S. performance. 

Addlestone, Surrey. I. F. Lece. 


Side Pressure 


I am most grateful to Mr. Wilson and his 
correspondent for telling us about the little 
gadget for counteracting side-pressure by the 
pickup (p. 445, February, 1960). 

I now know that most of us owe the record 
manufacturers at least a mental apology for 
having blamed their products in many cases 
where they were not at fault at all. After all, if 
you have spent a lot of money on the finest 
reproducing equipment, you do seem justified 
in laying the blame for harshness and often 
downright distortion at the door of the recording 
company. I can honestly say that, since I fixed 
this simple little device to my pickup arm, 
many of my records which previously had defied 
any attempt at correction and appeared hope- 
less have now magically come right. 

The little gadget actually seems to provide 
the most effective answer to all those dis- 
illusioned correspondents who wrote to you 
under the heading “Hi-Fi, is it worth it?’’. 

H. M. RoruscHitp. 

Capetown, South Africa. 


Stereomania 


“But I never did care for music much. 
the high fidelity”’. 

No doubt there are others who agree with 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann, that high 
fidelity is not for music lovers. 

But if not for us, who then? We hold fast 
to Golden Age records not because of, but in 
spite of, their technical imperfections. Great 
musicians are still making great music, and why 
should we not take care to record and reproduce 
their performances as faithfully as modern 
methods allow? If a certain stereo recording is 
capable of situating the double bass in a certain 
position of the aural stage, then let us be certain 
that this is the correct position. To my mind 
it is neither performance nor recording that 
count, but only enjoyment. 

South Croydon, Surrey. 


It’s 


Barry Gray. 


Lennox Berkeley 


In his review in your May issue of the record 
of songs by Lennox Berkeley, A.P. refers to 
“a set of words to go with the record” which he 
hopes H.M.V. will make available. 

I am informed that no such “libretto” is in 
fact to be issued, but J. & W. Chester Ltd., 
publishers of the St. Teresa Poems and Greek 
Songs, will be producing the Auden Poems 
settings very soon. 

British Council, 


Joun Crurt, 
London, W.1. 


Music Department. 





Who’s Who in Music 

We have been advised by Burke’s Peerage 
Limited of 109-119 Waterloo Road, London, 
S.E.1, that a new edition of Who’s Who in Music 
is now in preparation. Those who would like 
to be considered for inclusion in the biographical 
section of the book should apply to the above 
address for a questionnaire form for completion. 


JN. writes: 

In reviewing Beecham’s new set of the later 
*‘Salomon” symphonies of Haydn last month, 
I said that he had no competition in No. 103 
in E flat—and went on to regret this. In fact, 
as a reader reminds me, there is a very good 
version of this symphony by Eugen Jochum 
and the Bavarian Radio Orchestra on D.G.G. 
LPM18499 (stereo SLPM138007), and on 
balance I am inclined to prefer it to Beecham’s. 


’ 
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“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of sixpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 6s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of ninepence 
per word. If a Box Number is used an extra 2s. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
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JAZZ LP’s direct from U.S.A. Postage, insurance paig AP 
Billy Holiday’s 12 greatest (Commodore) $3.22, Duk; ¢: 
Dixieland Mardi Gras (Audio-fidelity) $3.78, Count Bas, availa 
Tony Bennett (Roulette), $2.94, Charlie Parker Seng p 
(Roost) $2.94, Gillespie Paris Concert (Roost) $2.94, Di, CHA 
Bird Concert (Roost) $2.94, Misterioso-Thelonious Palme! 


(Riverside) $3.78, Jackie Paris Sound (East West) $24 © ham ! 
Billy Holiday-Eddie Heywood (Commodore) $3.22, Ray <0 
of Suez-Ventura, Winding (Regent) $2.24, Dixielang. BJ. § 
Bechet, Hackett, (Regent) $2.24, Muskrat Ramble, Dy ’ 
Evans (Audiophile) $3.92, Sonny Rollins B ver 
(Metrojazz) $2.24, Billy Holiday-Sarah Vaughan (MGM) § fyriri 























to ‘‘ Office’? address as stated below. All advertise- $2.24, Charlie Parker Memorial (Savoy) $3.64, Jay ay § —— 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should Kai (Savoy) $3.64, Immortal Lester Young (Savoy) 34, 7 com 
arrive by the 8th of any month and must be prepaid Jazz Concerto, Gerry Mulligan (A.B.C. Paramount) Mullar 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to $3.08, Miles Davis (Blue Note) $3,50, Bechet, Giant g tion U 
Messrs, General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 170 Jazz (Blue Note) $3.50.—Bank cheque, money order Cabine 
Charlotte Street, London, W.1. e Proprietors retain Jerome Hornig, 8701 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N.Y Use Equipn 
the right to refuse or withdraw ‘‘copy”’ at their <n 0.0.0.- 
discretion and accept no responsibility for matters NEW 12-in. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS offered trom § “Con! 
arising from clerical or printers’ errors or of an 17s. 6d. to 258. each; recently deleted from cai brand 
advertiser not completing his contract. Send for list, post free, to Gibb’s Bookshop, 83 Mose — weybri 
ae Oe Px. Lay Street, Manchester, 2. “TON 
ny OPERATIC’ LP’s, EP’s,_ sets, recitals; Init, § 

RECORDS F OR SALE cheap.—Collins, 34 Whalley Range, Blackburn. — ree A 
AACHEN CATHEDRAL CHOIR to Ziirich Orchestra, OVERSEAS VISITORS ARE INVITED to telepha, | ,CO% 
plus light, pop and jazz sections; also extensive stereo for an appointment to view huge collection of np £12. 
list. All microgroove recordings on our monthly list Vocal Gramophone Records. Lists issued Tegulary Vortex: 
covered by unconditional, money-back guarantee, includ- every month, 7s. via air mail, or 1s. 4d. per issue pp 5%™ 
ing those at very low prices indeed in our bargain sec- Home Residents, J. H. Crawley, 246 Church Stre, COR 
tion. Generous allowance for perfect second-hand LP’s London, N.9., England. EDMonton 7760. from I 
in part-exchange against new records or equipment. —— — B pec 
All new records Parastat treated.—Details free on SOLOMON-HAMMERKLAVIER. Many others, ai BP goodse 
request to Record Specialities, Spalding Hall, Hendon, perfect; visit.—Write Lesage, 37 Cremorne Mansion § ic oller 
N.W.4. SPEedwell 3784. S.W.10. FLA 4789. —— 
A BARGAIN. 10% discount to schools, libraries, 


teachers, etc. Records or equipment, prompt service, 
carriage paid.—The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow, W.1. 


ABELARDO (light tenor) to Zareska. Large vocal 78 
list now ready, price 1s. 6d., includes opera, operetta, 
Lieder, songs, etc. All bargain prices.—The Gramo- 
phone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. 


ABENDROTH 43245; Battistini 52668; Calve 3284; 
Cotogni 54373; Maurel 2-32825; 23122; 
Tempest 3233; Pandolfini 53340. All these and many 
other fine records, including Giglis, Borgiolis, Merlis, 








Taubers, from 1900 up to present day. Send Is, 4d. 
for this month’s Vocal-Art, 246 Church Street, London, 
N.9., England. Telephone EDMonton 17760. Overseas 
buyers 7s. via air. 





A BRAND NEW LIST, bargains galore! Opera, 
chamber, orchestral, including stereo. Top artists, top 
condition.—The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


A CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL LP’s free on request. 
We invite all serious collectors, libraries, schools, 
societies, etc., not already on our mailing list to request 
the large current issue. It contains a vast selection of 
guaranteed recordings, including unusual and deleted 
works, in which we specialize. In addition are details 
of our many services, including the post free service of 
new LP’s with several advantages; quantity and student 
discounts; P.T.; free export service, etc. Perfect LP’s 
always wanted in part-exchange or for cash. Callers 
by appointment only.—Kenneth Holman, Ondine House, 
Weybridge, Surrey. (Weybridge 3788.) 

ALL AMERICAN LP’s OBTAINED, from 35s. inclusive. 


Prompt, reliable service. Complete catalogue 3s. 6d.— 
The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, 
w.1l. 











ALL AMERICAN LP’S OBTAINED from 27s. 6d. 
inclusive. No customs charges; prompt, reliable service. 
Complete catalogue 3s. 6d.—International Record 
Library, 26 South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 





ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED and posted 
to any country. International Record Library, 26 
South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 





ALWAYS A LARGE SELECTION of perfect condition 
second-hand LP’s for sale at Chelsea Record Centre, 
203 King’s Road, S.W.3. FLA 2596. 


AMERICAN RECORDS obtained promptly. 
possible charge. Please write to Box No. 1341. 


ARISTOTLE, PLATO, SOCRATES. 





Lowest 





Who was it that 


said ‘Philosophy is the highest music?’’. Bach, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, Verdi; most well-known 
symphonies, lists 


choral works and orchestral pieces; 
on application. Used LP’s from 15s. to 228. 6d.— 
Christopher Tait, 41 Duke Street, Arnold, Notts, 


SPANISH ASSIMIL 8 10in. 78 records; condition pe. & ux 
fect; mostly unplayed; offers?—Masefield, Lodsworth, 


Petworth, Sussex. 





























——. & iouble- 

TEN THOUSAND immaculate classical 78’s, 3s. each Mills, 
post free; send requirements.—Box No. 1711. “FANE 
WE ONLY SELL THE SAME LABELS as other peo § 
but we look after them much better than the majority : 
We also offer a super service and change our B: £5 10s 
Boxes several times a week.—The High Fidelity Centr, & PERE 
61 West Street, Dorking, Surrey. - 
6 x 100 AL BOWLLY DISCS For Sale; no lists; be: i 
six offers received before December, 1960, accepted; former, 
buyers collect.—Box No. 1715. Golden 
£65.—3 

GARE 

EQUIPMENT, ETC., FOR SALE nev 
ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR Demonstration Equipment, CARI 
money-back guarantee. Goodman AL20, 6. Lowthe & cartridg 
PM6, £16 10s. Kelly Ribbon Mk. II, £9. Cadenm Band 5i 
Ribbon Microphone, £8. Decca FFSS, £18 10s. Gar & Baker 1 
rard 301, £18 10s. Garrard 4HF, £16 10s. Collam & field—1 
4TR200, £12 5s. Lenco GL58/700, £27 10s. GL60/1M, GOLD 
3. uad 22, £22 10s. Pair Quad II, £40. Rogen & Goodma 
HG88, £35. Avantic SPA 21, £43. Dulci “Stew Be ham, 2 





Eight,” £19. Pair DPA 10’s, £21. Dulci ‘‘Stereo Two," 
£8. Dulci SP 44, 10 gns. Leak ‘‘Trough Line JJ,” 
£30. Special Bargains: Jason J2.10 Mk. III, £% 
Jason JSA2, £15. Chapman ‘‘Tranquillo 105,” £2 
Rogers Cadet Amp, £8. Quad II Pre-amp, 12 gm 
Axiom 80, £15. Midax 650, £8. Trebax, £5. Goo 
man X/over 1750/5000, £5. Pair WB Columns, £it. 
WB Standard Reflex, £6. Soundcraft Langdon, £l 
Collaro Auto-changers, £6 each. Tannoy Variluctane 
11/TPA 10 arm, 10. Innumerable other i 
Generous exchange allowances against new equipmet 
—Audio Services, 189 East Barnet Road, New Bam#, & 
Herts. BAR 6605. 


ALL BRAND NEW. Connoisseur Stereo Pick-up Mart 
III arm, £10. Rogers Mark I Stereo Pre-amp, £1 
Decca FFSS Pick-up, £18 10s. Axiom 300, £9 lh 
Axiom 400, £13 10s. Stereo bowl and filter, £14 lk 
Rogers HG88, £34. Pamphonic 3001 Stereo amp, £i 
Many others. State requirements. High Fidelity Sou 
Equipment.—116 Bircheshead Road, Hanley, Stoke-« 
Trent. Phone 25194. 


ALL GUARANTEED. Tannoy Canterbury (dual cm 
centric), £39 . Leak Troughline, £19 10s. Lak 
Point One and TL/10, £19 10s. Leak Varislope III a 
TL/12, £27 10s. Quad amp. and pre-amp.. £16 lh 
WB dual concentric, £5 10s. Wharfedale Super #8 
£4 15s.—National Radio Supplies, 66 Holdenhurst Rosi & 
Bournemouth. Tel. 25232. 


ALTOBASS 510 complete, £18. Rogers Minor ME 
III, £7.—Jarvis, 9 June Avenue, Leicester. 


















































ATTRACTIVE pop/jazz LP list.—The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. 
BOWLLY’S, CROSBY’S, Powell’s Etting’s, Jolson’s, 
etc.; no lists; state requirements. You want the best, 
I have them.—Box No. 1717. 
CHOICE COLLECTION Classical 78's; orchestral, 


instrumental, chamber music; excellent condition, 2s. 6d. 
each.—Engel, 120 Churchgate, Southport. 











AMERICAN DESIGN Horn Loaded Enclosure for ® 
8-in. units and two 23-in. Tweeters, £28. Also GBC 
Design Enclosure (Reflex) for multiple 8 in. unl 
£9.—Humphrey, Old Palace, Brenchley, Tonbridge, Ket 


ATTRACTIVE 4ft. Equipment Cabinet, light ot § *: 
must sell, with or without contained Leak Stereo, Dit ® 
tuner. Also Wharfedale column speakers; offers &— 
cussed.—41 Five Mile Drive, Oxford. 

















CHURCHILL’S 1940 speech, also Chamberlain’s 
Heston speech; best offer received by February, 1961, 






AVANTIC SPA 21 STEREO AMPLIFIER; list Dt 
£48 10s., available for £42; surplus stock.—Musicnl 
Rich d 6798. 







— 





accepted.—Box No. 1716 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN. Language 
Course (long-playing records) with Text-book and Dic- 
tionary, £3. Or borrow and try before you buy. Details 
3d. stamp.—From N. Staffs Record Library, 25 and 27 
Victcria Place, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


‘“‘LAUGHING POLICEMAN” Records, several sketches 
by Charles Penrose; ‘‘Nonchalant Nonsense’ by Naunton 
Wayne; four sides; all good condition.—Box No. 1698. 









BARGAINS in shop-soiled Hi-Fi equipment; 
stereo amplifier, £28; Goodsell stereo amplifier 
control unit, list £60, reduced to ; Sound 
Mono Amp and C.U., £9 (used); Quad II Tone Contr 
£9 58.; Pamphonic Victor Loudspeaker, £22; Gm 
man’s Stereo Bowl, £4 10s.; Ferrograph 2/A Ti 
Recorder (used) £50; Southwood Equipment 
£15.—Lancs Hi-Fi, 8 Deansgate, Manchester. 















LP COLLECTION for sale, many items open to offers, 
stereo included.—Devoy, 71 Lightburn Road, Halfway, 
Cambusiang, Lanarkshire. 





BRADMATIC 5B TAPE DECK, _factory-overhaulé 
£25.  Stereophoner, 50s. Collaro Studio T Pick# 
30s.—Goddard, 13 Regent Street, Hinckley, Leics. 














June, 1960 
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Ce paid, aPITOL RS101 STEREO PLAYER; list price £83, ORTOFON “C’’ PICK-UP complete, 14 guineas. T.S.L. 
— Duke; awilable for £60; surplus stock.—Musicraft, Richmond F.M. Tuner, £11. Lenco Transcription Motor with 
it Bae, 4798. Goldring 500 Cartridge, £12.—Box No. 1705. 


MAN S6BS TUNER, bronze, little used, £30.— 
1s palmer, 174 Birkbeck Road, Beckenham, or Ring Syden- 
t) an ham 8533,_ after 8.0 p.m. 











22, Bast a COLLARO” 2010 Transcription Motor fitted with 
ixielang. & pj. Super 90 Arm (newly serviced by makers), £20 
ble, De B ono. ‘“Collaro”’ Fag Pickup with PX Turn- 
> Sou & ome Cartridge, £3. Two ‘‘Ronette’’ BF40 Stereo 
M.G.M) cartridges—Diamond £4, Sapphire 50s.—Box No. 1691. 
Jay am |) —CompLETE HI-FI SYSTEM comprising Grampian 
¥) $3.4 © \iard 5-10 with control unit, Lenco GL56 transcrip- 
amount) F ion unit, Chapman +, all housed in Lewis Bureau 
Slant of FF cabinet. Axiom 150 in separated horn-loaded enclosure. 
order t Equipment seldom used and in faultless condition. £60 
> USA on.o.—Bond, 7 Fontmell Park, Ashford, Middx. 

red fron fp angie Mark II pick-up, checked by maker; 


atalogu. rand new diamond, £8.—S. Gray, 175 Oatlands Drive, 





3 Mosley weyuridge, Surrey. 
waa “CONNOISSEUR STEREO AMPLIFIER and _ Control 
perfex. & Unit, 866, £32, under guarantee. Garrard 4HF diamond 


heads, £17; all boxed as new.—Box No. 1709. 


———. | -GoNNOISSEUR THREE-SPEED MOTOR, turntable, 
telephom F ¢j9, Amplifier complete (circuit available), £8. 














of man B vortexion Type A and Equaliser, £65 or offer.—Write 

— Bateman, 12 Chatsworth Gardens, W.3. 

+] Stree CORNWALL.—Al! your Hi-Fi requirements obtainable 
from Ford’s of Pydar Street, Truro. _ 

a DECCA FFSS PICK-UP; perfect; unused, £16. 

1eTS, al BH Goodsell MA5 10-watt amplifier ong matching pre-amp; 


Mansions, acellent; ; best offer.—Box No. 1702 


~—_ §  puovE 12D, new, £10; Top “en £3; Kelly Ribbon 
ition per [ Mk. 1, £5; Rogers Junior pre-amp, £4.—Box No. 1699. 
i ae A. 





























rth, £.M.G. Gramophone, Model XA, horn 27-inch diameter; 
..__. B double-spring motor, 78 variable; fine condition; offers. 
3s. each [fe -Mills, 19 Heigham Grove, Norwich. NOR 14G 
FANE QUARTET TANNOY, 15in. dual concentric, 
————— 7 0%) each 0.n.o. S.H.E.F.I. Studio Transcription LP, 
er people B iiamond new, £3. Goldring G.60 arm, 500 cartridge, 
_maloriy. FF £5 108.—Box No. 1707. 
y Centre, FERROGRAPH 3A/NH professional model, two years’ 
careful use, £65 (London). Microphone, 14 LP Tapes, 
£18—Box No. 1678. 
lists; bet | “GARRARD RC98 CHANGER, GMC5 Pickup and Trans- 
accepted, former, Pair 510 Mullard Amplifiers, pair Richard Allan 
Golden Twelves, Dulci Stereo 8, all definitely as new, 
es fF £85.—33 Muller Road. Bristol. 
. GARRARD GMC35 in TPA12 arm; good condition; 
SALE uw LP stylus, £10 or separate.—Blair, Whitfield 
tee Farm, Falfield, Glos. Tel. 334 
Equipment, GARRARD 88/4 STEREO AUTOCHANGER less 
Lowthe & cartridge, £6 and three matched Goodmans 12, 9 x § 
Cadenm Band Sin. speakers, £4; all from new Dynatron. 
10s. Gar & Baker 12in. cloth surround, £4. Wanted, Duode Streat- 


. Collan & field—14 Glenair Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 
































GL60/, F “GOLDRING 700 STEREO CARTRIDGE, new, £7 i5s. 

0. Roget & Goodmans Crossover 5000, 25s.—18 Hunton Hill, Birming- 

i ““Sterea ham, 23. ont 

ae GOODMANS AUDIOM 70, 12in. speaker; list price 
ee’ £215 2s., available for £10; surplus stock.—Musicraft, 

II, £8 & richmond 6798 

05,” £2 - iced 

>, 12 gu GOODMANS Axiom 150 Mx II, perfect, £5.—14 The 

5. Goo crescent, Wharley End, Cranfield, Bletchley. 

mns, £li. GOODMANS 315 SPEAKER assembly for sale, glorious 

don, £1. & tone, mint condition, nearest £60 secures (Grimsby dis- 

‘ariluctane —& ttict)—Apply Box No. 84. 

i HALF PRICE. Lowther P.M.2, Mk. I, Loudspeaker 

equipment & Unit, perfect, £15. —4 St. John’s Close, Higham, Kent. 

ow Barnet HARTING STEREO TAPE DECK with Telefunken 

= Heads; list price £42, available for £25, unused; sur- 

k-up Mari & Plus stock.—Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

amp, £l. JASON AM/FM TUNER, §self-powered; list price 

), £9 lk ® £31 lls 8d, available at £25; surplus stock.—Musicraft, 

, £14 Ie B Richmond 6798. 











amp, £3 
elity Sou 
Stoke-- 


JASON PREFECT SWITCHED TUNER. VHF un- 
powered; list price £19 16s. 2d., available for £10; 
surplus_stock.—Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

LEAK PICK-UP complete, 78 and L.P. heads; 
one available at £15; 78 heads 


£% 19s. 9d., 
Re 3d., available for £4.—Musicraft, 
















list 
list 
Richmond 





- con 


Lak 

bs ‘TH a 

£ 10 
Super 

nurst Rosé. 
















LEAK POINT ONE STEREO PRE-AMP, £15; Wharfe- 
dale Omnidirectional Super 3 cabinet complete Volume 
Control/Onit, £8 10s.; both new. Leak PF. Tuner, 
six months; offers rs.—Box No. 1704. 

LEAK STEREO POINT ONE PRE-AM AMPLIFIER, as new 
condition, £11.—Box No. 1695. 

LEAK TL/12, Varislope II, £20. TL/12, RC/PA/U, 
£15. Tannoy Dual Fifteen with 10 cu. ft. enclosure, 
Log offers?—19 Southcliff Avenue, Eastbourne. Phone 
























Minor it 














ure for 
Also GBC 
units, 


in. 
ridge, Kent 
ne 














LEAK “TL/25 PLUS” POWER AMPLIFIER; list price 
£3 4s., available for £20; surplus stock.—Musicraft, 
Dutt Richmond 6 6798 

































tered, 

offers +f LEAK TROUGH- LINE F.M. TUNER, perfect, £18.— 

__ ae Jones, Springside, Bury, Lancs. 

2 MAXTONE HIGH FIDELITY. Best service and 
value, e.g., Quad Stereo, mint, £60 10s. W3. mint, 








£30 10s. Garrard 301, mint, £18. 
£18 Axiom 22, reconed, £10. Midax 400, £8. 
Unused, £8. GL60/700, mint, £33 10s. Su/12/FS/AL, 
unused, £15. Many more, s.a.e. requests. New goods, 
Reflectograph A, Quad, S.M.E., Ferrograph, Leak, Rogers, 
— Church Street, Westhoughton, Lancs. Tel. 















































Gees SELL, L22 Pilot portable three-speed Hi-Fi 
— as new; what offers?—Box No. 1719. 
ene RS INVITED.—Leak Point One Stereo. Goodmans 
rat, Sherwood IT. 
arm.—Miller, 4 Carlyle Close, 
Phone: Speedwell 4190, 
































ORTOFON S212 ARM with “A” head and trans- 
former; list price £17 19s 6d, available for £10; surplus 
stock.—Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

PAIR MATCHED WALNUT Speaker 
Axiom ‘300,’ brand new, 
Terrace, Leeds, 4. 

PAMPHONIC 2001 AMPLIFIER and Control 
list price £42, available at £30; 
Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

PAMPHONIC 640 TUNER VHF unpowered; list price 
£20 15s. 6d., available for £10; surplus stock.—Musicraft, 
Richmond 6798. 

PHILIPS AUTOSONIC DISC JOCKEY NG5150, hardly 
used; excellent condition, £18.—Ravensbourne le 5880. 

PHILIPS TAPE RECORDER, AG8108G, little used. 
Microphone, unused. L.P. tape, perfect condition, cost 
62 gns, accept £40.—Flat 1, 16 Montpelier Road, Ealing, 
W.5. Telephone Perivale 4827. : 

PYE BLACK BOX MONARCH Record Changer, 
mahogany; beautiful condition, £20.—Imperial 3572. 





Cabinets for 
£5 o.n.o.—12 Woodside 





Unit; 
surplus stock.— 




















PYE er ec LOUDSPEAKER, walnut cabinet, 
unblemished, £1 10s., cost £20. Ashtead 4663 
(Surrey). 

PYE 5/8 WATT AMPLIFIER in cabinet, £18. Pye 


12 watt Speaker, £20. Connoisseur Pickup complete with 
LP Diamond and 78 Sapphire Heads and spare Diamond 
Armature, £5. Excellent condition.—Birtchnell, 10 
Cheyne Hill, Surbiton, Surrey. 


R.C.A. ORTHOPHONIC AMPLIFIER, 
Tuner, Garrard 301; Ortofon Arm and Head housed in 
a Heal cabinet; list price £152 1s 3d, available for £110. 
Demonstration equipment.—Musicraft, Richmond 6798. 

RECORD PLAYERS, Tape Recorders, Portable Radios 
leading makes of High Fidelity equipment. Cabinets 
end High Fidelity installations of all descriptions. You 
will save money by visiting us and enjoying the com- 
fort in three demonstration rooms. Record Browserie.— 
The High Fidelity Centre, 61 West Street, Dorking. 
Surrey. 

REFLECTOGRAPH, Model 500; new, with 12 months’ 
guarantee, £75. Also Quad II amplifier, £30. West 
Yorks area.—Box No. 1701. 

REFLECTOGRAPH TAPE RECORDER Type 500, £69. 
Ferrograph Series 3 mono record stereo replay with 
Stere-Ad unit complete, £90.—Thomson, 112 Alcester 
Road South, Birmingham, 14. HIGhbury 1314. 

REFLECTOGRAPH 570, five months Tg £125 or near 
offer. Leak Trough Tuner F.M. Mk. 1; both perfect.— 
D. Freezer, 10 Walton Close, a. RAS, N.W.2 








R.C.A. VHF 
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A BARGAIN 
to entire stock. 
prices.—The Gramophone Shop, 


OFFER. 12in. LP 23s. Several discs 
Records of all kinds wanted. Top cash 
901 Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. Kelvin 1967. 

ABL3163, WLP20029, 
Box No. 1688. 

ABSOLUTELY TOP PRICES IN THE ee PAID 
for rare Vocal Gramophone Records. G T’s, Blue 
Zonophones, Fonotipias, Odeons, etc. wanes Pounds 
paid for Tin. T of McCormack in fine condition. 
Complete collections purchased if of sufficient interest. 
Exchanges gladly given if required—J. H. Crawley, 
= Church Street, Edmonton, London, N.9. EDMonton 
T 





MG25204, 7EG8134, SEG7594.— 








ALL CLASSICAL LP’s, MONO, 
unusual and unobtainable recordings. Perfect condition 
essential, highest prices for saleable issues, especially 
against new or used LP’s which we can ‘always offer. 
List first please, provisional offer and packing instructions 
by return. Large quantities and dealers’ surplus col- 
lected. Also certain vocal 78’s. Callers by appointment 
only.—Kenneth Holman, Ondine House, Weybridge, 
Surrey. (Weybridge 3788.) 

BEETHOVEN QUARTETS, Op. 127, 130, 131, 135, 
Busch Quartet. State price and condition.—Carnt, 
34 Hilda Road, Halfway, Sheerness, Kent. 

CLASSICAL LP’s; excellent condition. Lists to— 

‘The Gramophone Record Exchange,” Regd., 48 Bruns- 
wick Road, Edinburgh, 7. 


DEALERS! etc., we buy deleted records, any quantity 
Spot cash. We collect.—172 Heywood Road, Prestwich, 
Manchester, 


DELETED TOSCANINI  LP’s.—BLP1011 BLP1093, 
CSLP507, ALP1106, ALP1304/5, ALP1438, ALP1469, 
ALP1412, ALP1107, ALP1357, ALP1232, ALP1267, ALP1492, 
ALP1235, ALP 1417, ALP1418, ALP1432, ALP1441, 
7ER5003, 7ER5021. Perfect condition.—Box No. 1687. 


FRENCH LINGUAPHONE SET.—Full details to 


Almond, Little Culver, Burghclere, Newbury, Berks. 
“GALLI-CURCI’S LIFE OF SONG” (Le Massena).— 
Marchington, 51 Manchester Road, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Stockport. aR te SS LR 
GRACIE FIELDS 78’s wanted; send titles and record 
numbers; all communications answered.—Anton, 16 
Sutherland Street, London, S.W.1. 

I TAKE CLASSICAL 78’s in _ part-exchange for 
new LP’s. Send details and s.a.e. for reply.—Box No. 
1712. 

NEW OR REASONABLE CONDITION. Philips LP 
BO7.794R, Nixa Jazz To-day Series NJT500, H.M.V. 
DLP1076, Capitol T228, Nixa LP Plum Label NPT19007, 
Capitol CL13916.—Mirylees, The Bungalow, Little Haw- 
sted, Steep. Hampshire. 


STEREO, especially 









































REFLECTOGRAPH 500, perfect, £70. C.Q. Senior 
Mint, 2, Pr. Bakers 1l2in., £5 10s. each. Pr. 
Wharfedale 10in. Golden Lenco 56, £12.—Box No. 1708. 

ROGERS CORNER HORN £15, Axiom 102 £4, Rogers 
Equipment Cabinet £19, Minor Mk. III Amp £10, 
Collaro 2010 TX Cartridge £11, Jason FM (Kit) £5.— 
Hampton, 24 Mount Grove, Edgware, Middx. MIL 5751. 

TAPES? Finest American brands just arrived. Consult 
Sound News today (if money matters!).—See Trade 
column. 

TELEFUNKEN 85 KLB, December, 1959, complete 
with D11B microphone, two LP tapes, matching trans- 

















former lead, etc. Cost £100, perfect condition, £70 
o.n.o.—Phone Speedwell 17056. 
THREE-SPEED DECCALIAN Single Player; also com- 


plete Italian Language Course, 
0605, after 6 p.m. 

TO MAKE ROOM for expansion necessitated by in- 
creasing export sales we have for disposal a quantity 
of cabinets incorporating bass reflex chamber; originally 
worth about £30. These cabinets are suitable for hous- 
ing amplifiers, gramophone motor, tape deck or similar 
equipment. Offered subject to being unsold at £15 ex 
works. Finish walnut, size 33 in. high by 31 in. wide 
by 18 in. deen, depth of lid 6 in. Inquiries to Sound 
Sales Ltd., West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Farnham 6461. 

~‘TRUVOX TAPE RECORDING AMPLIFIER; list p price 
£19 19s., available for £10; surplus stock.—Musicraft, 
Richmond 6798. 

TWO “SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS, one Stereo £14. 
one No. 2 Mono £12, o.n.o. ‘‘Symphony’’ Stereophoner 
A te il ee eee A Ae aR TIN 

WHARFEDALE Twin Treble Assembly, comprising 
Super 8, Super 3, 3-way Crossover Unit with V/Cs in 
maker’s own enclosure, £12 10s.—Brumpton, Frithville, 
Nr. Boston, Lincolnshire. 


78 r.p.m.—Phone AMB 




















WHARFEDALE 3-speaker corner enclosure, sand- 
filled; overall height 48in., width 34in., consisting of 
WI15PS, W10. Super 3 and crossover unit; beautiful 


hand-made Walnut Cabinet.—Telephone Archway 0945. 

~ 360 EX-GOVERNMENT LEVELS. As advertised with 
photo in previous issue of ‘‘The Gramophone’’. Essential 
for any Hi-Fi turntable. 5s. post paid.—Coox’s of 
Bedford, 29 St. Mary’s Street, Bedford. 


RECORDS WANTED 


AAAH! We offer the really highest cash (or exchange 
values against our incomparable guaranteed unplayed 
Stave Sealed records), for your unwanted long-playing 
and 45 r.p.m. records. Even up to 23s. each for the 
good issues! (All types of music.) Send well packed. 
for cash or exchange, or write for quotation to.— 
Henry Stave (Department A), 8 Dean Street, 
London, W.1. Gerrard 2757. 

AADVARKS ARE ANTEATERS. We are never 
knowingly overbid for any quantity of perfect LP’s. 
Send securely polythene packed for cash by return to.— 
Record Specialities, Spalding Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. 
SPEedwell 3784. 


















ORIGINAL 78's, LP or Tape Transfers, complete or 
in part; Melchior/Walkiire, Acts I and II; Melchior/ 
Siegfried, Acts I, I, III.—Box No, 1721. + 
a H.M.V. DB380, Waltz, “Chopin, etc. 

168 





PADEREWSKI, 
Other early piano records.—Box No 

PINZA, Ponselle, Burr, Harrison. 
Stilly Night. Harrison, ditto, D234. 
WDM1655, LM61 or WDM1502, LM7016, WDM1524 or 
DM1524, ML2142, ML2113, 49- 3804, 47-4313, Requiem with 
Sabajno conducting. Ponselle Sings Today, LM1889. 
Good condition only. State prices.—Leonard Clark, 
Narromine, Australia. 

RECORDS BOUGHT, sold exchanged (not 78’s).— 
Fowler, 264 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. (Callers only). 

RECORDS OR TAPE. Wir Fahren Gegen Englande. 
Horst Wessel Lied. Once I had a comrade.—Box No. 
1689 

SECOND- HAND CLASSICAL 334 LP’s wanted in fair 
to good condition. Spot offers for any quantity.—R.S., 
64 Canfield Gardens, N.W.6. Maida Vale 9041. Evening 
visits made. ia al 

UP TO 2%s. 6d. ALLOWED for perfect classical and 
light LP’s against the purchase of new ones. Send 
details and s.a.e. for reply.—Box No. 1713. 

WANTED.—“Divertimento”, Lennox Berkeley (Decca 





Burr, Oft in the 
Finza, LM157 or 




















AK1882/3); ‘‘Elves’’, Matthay- Myra Hess (H.M 

B8758); Dialects (Col. ROX119); Roussell: Symphony 
No. 4 oe LC6683 or CTL7003); ‘‘Tales of Hoff- 
man” (H.M.V. DB4410); ‘‘Dumbarton Oaks’’, Stravinsky 


(Mercury MG10014); Variations Symphoniques’’, Boiell- 
mann —., FX209 or American Columbia 72737D); 
Choros_ No. Bachianas_Brasilieros-Villa Lobos 
(Capitol ei.7504). —Box No. 1683. 
WANTED.—‘‘Hebrides’’ Overture (Columbia LX747); 
“Oyster Girl’, Robert Irwin (H.M.V. B9524); “Blue 
Skies’’ (Decca K1572); Raie da Costa (H.M.V. B3584); 
Niedzilski (H.M.V. C2547); ‘‘Sisters’’, Beverley Sisters 
(Philips PB370); Can-Cans (H.M.V. C2963); Washboard 
Serenaders (H.M.V. B6114); Stuart Robertson (B3411); 





“Palais Glide’ (Parlo. F1044); “Pink Champagne 
(H.M.V. B10072); ‘‘Aint Misbehavin’ ’’, Hylton (C1779); 
La Campanella, Paderewski (H.M.V. DB1167); Edith 
Piaf, “‘Prisoniere de la Tour’’ (Col. DCF27); “Road 


to California’’ (H.M.V. C4280); ‘‘Hi-Diddle-Diddle’’, 
Ted Lewis (Columbia 4033).—Box No. 1682. 

WANTED. Lisa, Studentenweise ano Lore, Lore 
EG 2843, H.M.V. German Military Band and soldiers 
singing; good price offered.—Box No. 1697, 

WANTED.—“‘Tintern Abbey’, Columbia DB2673, 
DB2674, Part 2, Conclusion, Murray.—Box No. 











WE BUY ANY QUANTITY, perfect condition, second- 
hand LP’s or part exchange against new LP’s. Best 
prices paid.—Chelsea Record Centre, 203 King’s Road, 
S.W.3. FLA 2596. 

WILKIE BARD’S ‘‘The Medley’” DB 4132 urgently 
required.—Ring ARNold 4288 or write Box No. 1718. 

22s. PER RECORD offered for Classical LPs, especially 
recent issues and stereo. Must be in new condition.— 
Box No. 0. 
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Cabinets, Equipment & Enclosures 


by STAMFORD 


“THE COMPACT.” 33X16, 14}in, 
deep, with built-in BASS 
REFLEX ENCLOSURE for 
speaker. 6in. clearance above 
deck, Control panel 15xX10in. 
Price £12/15/- or 37/6 deposit 
and 9 payments of 26/- monthly. 
The second speaker can be 
housed in our wall baffle or 
smail separate enclosure. 
Cabinets supplied in oak, walnut 
and mahogany finished in Light, 
Medium and Dark Shades. 


The GRAMOPHONE 








SPECIAL OFFERS 
Complete Set-ups in Stereogram Equipment 
STEREO. For Gramophone Only. 
GROUP III. £ s.d. 
GRAM. New on Monarch Auto- 
changer U.A.1 1119 6 
00 


AMPLIFIER. 
per channel és g 0 
x 6” Elliptical 315 0 
£23 14 6 


SPEAKER. 1 Elac 10” 

SPECIAL so ae of these units £19 3 6 cash, or 

Deposit of £2 6 plus 9 months £1 18 II, 
is. ‘months £1 0 10. 


ae Stereo, 4 watts 





STEREO. For Stereogram. 
GROUP I. 

RAM. New Garrard 210 0" aac 
CHASSIS. Armstrong Stereo 


SPEAKERS. 2 Elac 8” High Flux 


& s. 
12 13 
28 7 

5 5 


EQUIPMENT, ETC., WANTED 


~ BEST 
exchange for new. 
1714. om, 

H.M.V. single-speed 45 
changer; state price.—Williams, 
ford, Surrey. 

MUSICRAFT FOLDED EXPOTENTIAL HORN, with 
or without speakers; state price, condition, finish.— 
Box No. 1706 z as 

R.C.A. PANORAMIC LOUD-SPEAKER SYSTEM.— 
Smith, 20 Market Place, Ossett, Yorks. 

‘SFB/3 WHARFEDALE SPEAKER in walnut. 
Bucknill, 141 Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7. 

TURNTABLE wanted, good single player, details to 
Kennedy, Plum’s Acre, High Wykehurst, Ewhurst, 
Surrey. a i 

WANTED—Decola Beau Decca or cabinet only; not 
necessarily working; cabinet excellent.—-Johnson, Lang- 
holme, Wigan Lane, Wigan. pity 

WANTED.—Grampian type feed-back cutterheads, 
amplifiers. Also: High-grade professional tape recorder 
(15 in. per second). Also: R.C.A. 12 in. LP—LM1171, 
new.—Box No. 1693. 5 a 

WANTED—Pilot combined ambDlifier/control unit 
HFA.11 or Pye Mozart amplifier, also F.M. or AM/FM 
powered tuner.—Dr. Barrington, Hayes, Kent. _ 

WANTED PRIVATELY, used Quad Stereo setup and 
one Electrostatic speaker. Heal cabinet.—Box No. 1720. 


WANTED.—7-in. “Emitapes’. Quick sale 400 6 in. 

x 73 in. x 4 in. Paxolin panels, or 1s. 2d. each, Other 
sizes.—99 Beaufort Street, Derby. 

WHARFEDALE SUPER 8/FS, Super 3 and 78 r.p.m. 
Ortofon ‘‘A” head.—Stuttard, 5 Russell Avenue, 
Weymouth. 

WHARFEDALE 9 cu. ft. sand-filled corner enclosure 
without speaxers. Also pickup.—81 Watford Way, N.W.4. 
HENdon €420, 


SITUATIONS VACANT & WANTED 





“ALLOW ANCES for modern equipment in part- 
Send details and s.a.e.—Box No. 





r.pP.m. automatic record 
73 York Road, Guild- 








Reply— 





























£46 6 


SPECIAL OFFER of the units £39 18 6 cash, 
Deposit of £6 0 plus 9 months £4 1 
18 months £2 3 0, 





STEREO. For Stereogram. 
GROUP I. 

GRAM. New Garrard 210 Autochanger 
CHASSIS. Armstrong Stereo 12 as 
SPEAKERS. 2 Goodmans Axiettes 8” .. 13 


£63 13 
SPECIAL OFFER of these units £56 13 7 = r 


Deposit of £8 10 0 plus 9 months £5 
18 months £3 1 7. 


s. 
12 13 
7 16 








WE 
equipment 


SPECIALIZE 
currently 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


in supplying —" ating TrING 
available. 





WEYMOUTH TERRACE SHOWROOMS. 








From GROUP “‘B’’ Hi-Fidelity 


Complete system of e pagmens comprising Collaros 
Transcription unit, 4T200. Rogers Cadet Amplifier and 
mtrol; man’s Axiom Speaker, also separate en- 
closure and equipment Cabinet containing Record 
Storage. Price of equipment plus cabinets, £72/15/- 
or £10/18/6 deposit and 18 monthly SS" of 
£4/4/-. Write for new list of Complete tems from 
£46 Monaural and £69 Stereo. 
Cabinet only £22 or 66/- deposit and 18 payments 
of 23/10, 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
Delivery on cabinets England and ales 12/6 
Scotland and N. Ireland 25/-. Equipment Free. 








Write for our illustrated catalogue or visit our 
High Fidelity Showrooms at: 

84/86/89 Weymouth Terrace, off Hackney Road, 
LONDON, E.2. Telephone : SHO 5003 
Directions.—No. 6 bus from Liverpool Street Station to 
the Odeon, Hackney Road. Walk back two turnings. 


A. L. STAMFORD LTD. (Dept. U.16) 





| asc with a knowledge of journalism and 

writing (shorthand/typing an advantage) for 
interesting editorial work in connection with the 
Classical repertoire, Must be interested in recorded 
and 1722. 


‘‘live’’ classical music.—Box No. 





| 
A MAJOR RECORD COMPANY requires a lady | 








ENTHUSIASTS with good equipment, transport, 
offered occasional mobile recording assignments (London); 
describe outfit, availability.—Box No. 80. 

EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE, keen Hi-Fi, car 
owner, seeks position with reputable firm.—Box No. 
1710. 
~ GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SALESLADIES for branches 
at Southampton Row, W.C.1., and Hatch End, Middx.— 
Apply Giles, 37/41 Bedford Row, W.C.1. CHA 2848. 

LONDON HI-FI DEALER requires part-time advertise- 
ment manager, technical correspondent; state experience, 
fee expected.—Box No. 1679. PA hy 

MAN 32 seeks post with music firm; good musical 
knowledge; clerical and sales experience.—Box No. 1700. 

“PART-TIME or FULL-TIME experienced  Sales- 
woman required for modern gramophone record depart- 
ment in Department Store near Charing Cross station.— 
Apply personally, Staff Controller, Civil Service Stores, 
425 Strand, W.C.2 

QUALITY — “CONTROL — Music Listeners (female) 
required for small record factory. Paddington area. 
Write only.—Factory Manager, Allied Records Ltd., 127 
Kensal Road, London, W.10. 

“SALES ASSISTANT (Male or Female) required for 
Gramophone Department; must have initiative and be 
able to take charge. Staff canteen, shopping discounts. 
—Apply Personnel Manager, Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Bays- 
water, W.2. a 

WELL-EDUCATED young man (22), with some 
knowledge of German and a love of serious music, 
desires a position in the musical world in England or 
on the Continent.—Box No. 1696. 

YOUNG MARRIED LADY, fully experienced in buying 
and selling of records and with good knowledge of 
classical and popular music requires responsible post in 
record shop, London area.—Box No. 1686 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE YOU A STEREO ENTHUSIAST? Then this 
library service is designed especially for you. An 
annual subscription of only 15s. enables you to hire 
the number of records you require, as and when you 
require them. The most flexible scheme available in 
the country. Write for details—The Five Towns Stereo 
Record Library, 39 Mayne Street, Hanford, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

AUDIO SPECIALIST AND CONSULTANT.—Repairs 
and modifications.—D. Phillips (late Expert Gramo- 
phones), St. Anthony, Murley Crescent, Bishopsteignton, 
Devon (Tel. 326). 

CARL NIELSEN. Special article on the recordings 
of this neglected composer’s symphonies in the forth- 
coming issue of ‘‘Your Record Choosing.’’ Current 
reviews range from Shakespeare to Gordon Jacob. 
Records, old and new, Company and Club, reviewed in 
every issue. Annual subscription to this every other 
monthly costs only 7s. 6d. and entitles subscribers to 
free benefits. Single issues 1s.—Secretary, 9 Stanford 
Road, Norbury, S.W.16. 
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—-NEW MAX ELECTRONICS — 


for London’s Finest Bargains in electronic 
and radio equipment. Also Largest 
Selection of Tape Recorders in the UK, 
Tuners, chassis and amplifiers—all types in 
stock. 


220 Edgware Road, London, W. 
Tel.: PAD. 5607 


FRUSTRATED EXPORT ORDER OF 
TAPE RECORDERS 


Royale—3 speed tape recorder, latest 
Collaro Mk. IV tape decks 33, 74, 15 i.ps, 
for mixing and superimposing, separate 
bass and treble controls. Input for mike, 
radio monitor and ext. speaker. Made to 
sell at 67 gns. Our Price 47 gns. Deposit 
20%, £10.7.0. Price includes mike, tape and 
extension lead. 


Regal 3 speed recorder, Motek deck in 
beautiful Vinyl covered case, listed at 
47 Gns. Our Special Price, 37 Gns. 

3 speed recorder with the very latest 
Collaro studio tape deck, speeds 1%, 3}, 
73 i.p.s. Output 4 watts. Input sockets for 
mike, radio diode connection, L.S. and gram. 
P.V. beautifully styled case. Weight 24 Ibs, 
complete with mike, tape, at 35 gns. 


TAPE DECKS 

The latest Collaro Studio Tape Deck. 3 
motors, 3 speed 1%, 3%, 74 i.p.s. With 
rev. counter and takes 74” spools, £14.15.0, 
Complete amplifier to suit studio deck, 
£10.10.0.  Collaro Mk. 4, 3 speed tape 
deck. List £25.0.0. Our Price £17.15.0. 
Amplifier for Mk. IV Deck £12.10.0. Latest 
B.S.R. Monardeck 33 i.p.s. 53 spool £8.19.6, 
Amplifier to suit £10.10.0. 


R.C.A. Super Hi-Fi amplifier and pre 
amplifier. List £45. Our Price £29.0.0. 


R.C.A. Variable Reluctance Hi-Fi pick-up. 
List £15.0.0. Our Price £7.10.0. 


Deccamatic 5 watt Hi-Fi amplifier, including 
” x 8” elliptical speaker £4.10.0. 


Pam TR27 AM/FM Radio, or can be used as 
an excellent tuner. Brand New and Fully 
Guaranteed. List 19 gns. Our Price 14 gns. 


RECORD CHANGERS 
B.S.R. U.A.8, 4 speed mixer auto- 
changer... - 
Collaro ee ‘4 speed auto- 
changer or 
Garrard RC, 121/D. changer mon- 
aural 
Garrard RC, 
aural and stereo . we 
Garrard RCI20 Mk. ll, 
autochanger 
Garrard TA- KMII, 4 speed Hi-Fi 
non-autochanger... 
Philips Super Hi-Fi 4 speed ‘changer 
push-button operation ... 
Philips 4 speed non-auto precision 
engineered stereo and monaural £I1. 00 
Collaro 4T-200 Transcription Unit 
TX88 cartridge ... ... £16.100 
B.S.R. TU9 4 speed non-auto with 
pick-up... mec Se ... £4,100 
Very latest BSR Ul4 Autochanger wired 
for stereo, 9 gns. 
H.P. and credit terms available on all goods 
over £10. Enquiries welcomed on all typé 
of electronic goods. 


£6.15.0 
£7.10.0 


. £10.100 
121/D. changer mon- 
. £12. 00 


£8, 0.0 
. £14, 00 
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COMPLETE RECORD CATALOGUES for sale in fine 
ndition. American Victor: 1910 $10, 1912-13 $6 each, 
ode g5 each. Edison 1927 $5. American Columbia: 
‘al.13 $10 each.—G. O. Moran, Box 274, Lodi, Wis- 





French of German, nine LP records and two books, 
pyssian (July), seven LP records and two books, £8 lls. 
sist tree. Interpret Holiday Courses, French, Italian, 
Spanish or German, three LP records and two books, 
"3 Jus. post free. Interphone Lighting Conversational 
i 5, French, Italian, Spanish or German, two LP 
and three books, 37s. post free. Free trial, no 
eposit. Details from Visaphone Co. Ltd. (Dept. GRC), 
B reet, London, W.C.1. MUS 7223 
“FULL, MINIATURE SCORES, piano and duet, violin, 


J sateen 


Sello, vocal scores; many books on music and history; 


Monteverdi to Britten. Print name and address and 
forward wants.—Thg Cottage, Alpheton, Suffolk. 
GRAMOPHONE CIRCLE, 88 Woodlands Grove, Couls- 
jon, Surrey. Weexly meetings. New members welcome. 





MEMBERS B.M.A., N.A.L.G.O., 
CS.C.A., N.U.T., A.E.U., A.S.W., Bank, 
Insurance Staffs and Professional Associations, 
should request our Audio List.—rrivilege 
Supply, 9 Oxtord Street, Manchester. 





OF B.D.A., 
YU 





MRS, E. M. GINN, late of Expert Gramophones Ltd., 
werets that, due to circumstances beyond her control, 
he is no longer a director of the above firm. Should 
her next position be within the gramophone trade she 
aopes to meet the many friends she has made over the 
past 35 years, and takes this opportunity to thank them 
for their co-operation. 
ANTED—‘‘The Gramophone,” 
complete with index, bound or 
Kerwin Road, Dore, Sheffield. 


Volumes 7 to 11, 
undound.—Turley, 24 





Rates for this section—ninepence per word—with a 
minimum charge of nine shillings. 


Goods advertised in this section are available to all 
readers. ino: 
“4ACHEN CHOIR TO STRAUSS.—All LP’s purchased 
up to 23s. paid; Classical, Jazz, Light Music. Must be 
in good condition.—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


4 BALANCED LIBRARY may be built up from my 
list of mostly perfect LP’s, Classical, Jazz and Fopular. 
yes, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


“a BARGAIN. 10% discount to schools, libraries, 
teachers, etc. Records or equipment. Prompt service, 
carriage paid—The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton 


Road, Glasgow, w.l. 


A BARGAIN BASEMENT. 1,000 classical LP’s includ- 
ing stereos. Top artists, top condition. Catalogue.— 
The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, 
Wil 

















A BARGAIN CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL LP’s free 
on request. Especially low prices for summer season; 
imperfect copies on approval; your perfect LP’s accepted 
against new LP’s/equipment. Decca FFSS pick-up; 
Rogers stereo amplifier; reasonable.—Kenneth Holman, 
Ondine House, Weybridge, Surrey. (Weybridge 3788.) 


A BARGAIN OFFER for your record disposals. 12in. 
LP 23s. Several discs to entire stock. Records of all 
kinds wanted. Top cash prices——The Gramophone Shop, 
91 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. Kelvin 1967. 


ABOUT TIME I advertised the fact that I supply all 
makes of new LP’s on approval with inner and outer 
Polythene sleeves, post free. Overseas tax free. Large 
stocks of books and vocal discs. Regret list temporarily 
suspended. Inquiries welcomed.—Renton, 25 High Street, 
leamington Spa, Warwicks. 


A LIST OF POPULAR AND JAZZ RECORDS in perfect 
condition. LP’s, 45's, 78’s, bargain prices.—The Gramo- 











phone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. W.1. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ALL AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS SUPPLIED.—Year’s 
suoscriptions *‘High Fidelity’’ 50s., specimen 5s., ‘‘Audio’’ 
35s., specimen 4s. Complete catalogue free.—Willen Ltd. 
(Dept. 15) 9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED and posted 
to any country.—International Record Library, 26 South 
Anne Street, Dublin. 


ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED, from 35s. 
inclusive. Frompt, reliable service. Complete catalogue 
3s. 0d.—The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


ALL AMERICAN RECORDS OBTAINED from 27s. 6d. 
inclusive. No customs charges; prompt, reliable service. 
Complete catalogue 3s. 6d.—International Record Library, 
26 South Anne Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


ALL JAZZ.—Fopular, Classical LP’s purchased; up to 
22s. 6d. paid.—Ives, 110 Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


CARDBOARD RECORD COVERS.—Frice per dozen, 
12-in. is. 9d., 10-in. 2s. 3d., 7-in. 1s. 9d., available in 
red, green, light blue, dark blue and buff bindings. 
j-in. polythene lined covers in assorted colours 3s. 6d. 
per dozen; 12 in. white polythene lmned covers 6s. 6d. 
per dozen, For orders below £1 please add ls. 6d. 
carriage. Over £1 carriage free. Trade enquiries and 
price lists available from M. Young & Co., 194 Drayton 
Park, N.5. CAN 2296. 

“EDITING AND DUBBING SERVICE Magnetic 
Tapes. Discs cut. Mobile recording unit available.— 
Millar Thompson, 112 Alcester Road South, Birminzham, 
14. HIGhbury 1314. 

GRAMOFILM (F).—Polythene inner sleeves of novel 
design for maximum protection—prices per packet of one 
dozen: 12-in. 4s., 10 in, 3s. 6d., 7-in. 2s. 3d. Gram- 
poo Anti-Static 3s. 6d. per bottle. The new Gramoponge 
record sponges 2s. 7d. each. The only real cross-index- 
ing system: Gramofile de luxe, 18s. 5d. each, and 
Gramofile Juniors 9s. each. Also Gramvelope Polythene 
outers in all sizes, obtainable from your usual dealers. 
Ask them for our goods—do not write to us.—Franell 
Laboratories Ltd., 117 Welleseley Court, London, W.9. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for longz-playing records; 
must be in perfect condition; generous allowances for 
part exchanges; cordial invitation extended to visit our 
large stock of fine records, classical and popular; 
guaranteed condition, may be heard before purchase. 
We gladly exchange any record found to be unsuitable, 
We are one minute from Notting Hill Gate station.— 
Gate Bookshop, 1 Ladbroke Road, W.11. Open daily, 
10—6.30; Thursday 10—1. 

LIVERPOOL RECORD EXCHANGE LTD., 15 Houghton 
Street, Liverpool, 1, invite music lovers on Merseyside 
and elsewhere to call and see an extensive stock of 
second-hand LP’s and 78s. Used LP’s bought. Send 
a list and we will quote. We stock Belcantodisc and 
Olympus issues. Hours: Monda;-Friday 11-4, Saturday 
10.30-5.30: Fhone: Royal 7738. 

‘NEW SUBSCRIBERS ALWAYS WELCOME. “Your 
Record Choosing’? every other month for ‘Ts. €d. 
annually. Fuller details appear in the Miscellaneous 
column. 

OPEN DAILY (except Thursday) for buying, selling 
and exchanging classical LP’s, HI-FI equipment and 
tape recorders. Send details of what you wish to sell, 
or write for list of good second-hand items.—H. C. 
Harridge, 8 Moor St., Cambridge Circus, W.1. GER 
7108. 


RAPID RECORDING SERVICE. 78's and LP’s from 
your own tapes. Master Discs and Pressings. Recording 
Studio equipped with Bechstein Grand. Fractising 
Studios with or without accompanist.—Mobile Recording 
Van. “Off the Air’ Service, 21 Bishops Close, 
Walthamstow, E.17. COP 3889. 


ROCOCO RECORDS.—Reissues on LP of great vocal 
records of the past. Francesco Marconi, Nordica- 
Fremstad, Margarethe Siems, Sobinoff, Scaramberz, Melba, 
Caruso. Schumann-Heink, Gigli, Ruffo, etc.—Apply 
2098 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, or 92 
Trafalgar Street, Brighton, Englan 


TAPE/DISC TAPE transfer, editing. If quality and 
durability matter (especially with LP’s from your pre- 
cious tape recordings) consult Britain’s oldest, most 
experienced transfer service. Modern studio. mobile 
facilities, stereo copying. Good secondhand machines, 
American branded new tapes occasionally available.— 
Sound News, 10 Clifford Street, London, W.1. REG 2745. 


for 
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TAPES NEED PROTECTION from atmosphere changes: 
keep them in perfect conditicn in polythene tape protec- 
tors. Per dozen: 3 in. Is. 6d.; 4 in. 1s. 8d.; 5 in. 1s. 9d.; 
5a im. 2s.; 7 in. 2s. 43.; 84 in. 2s. 8d. From your dealer, 
or (adding 6d. postage) from Dept. 9, Swains Paper- 
craft Ltd., Buchurst Hill, Essex. 


a.e. for leafiet.— 
Sunnybank Road, 


“TAPE to DISC”. 33, 45, 78, 
Omega Recording Company, 112 
Fotters Bar, Middlesex. Tel 6428. 





“TAPE TO DISC—ALL SPEEDS,”’ s.a.e. for leaflet. 
—Omega Recording Company. 112 Sunnybank Road, 
Potters Bar, Middx. Tel. 6428, evenings only. 

TAPE TO DISC RECORDING.—Microgroove LP from 
27s. 6d. 78 r.p.m. from lls. Also 45 r.p.m. 48-hour 
service. S.a.e. for comprehensive leaflet to: A. D. Marsh, 
‘‘Deroy’”’ Sound Service. Little Place, Moss Delph Lane, 
Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs. Tel.: AUG 3102. 





“VOICES OF THE PAST”, Vol 1 H.M.V. English 
Catalogue 30s., post 10d.; Vol. 2, H.M.V. Italian Cata- 
logue 20s., post 7d.; Vol. 3 Fonot.pia Su plement 
10s. 6d., post 6d. Also 5 
post 9d.—Oakwood Fress, 
Surrey. 


‘Record Collecting’’, 9s. 6d., 
Lingfield, 


Tandridge Lane, 








JOHN LIONNET & CO. LTD. 


17 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
TRA 5575 
DEMONSTRATING 


BAKERS 


eum RADIO @a==as 
THE 12 ULTRA DE LUXE 


For 20-20,000 c/s Full Range Listening 


GOODSELL Stereo Amplifiers 
WOOLLETT Transcription Gramophone Equipment 
and the BRADFORD Baffles 
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This Journal offers the 


4B 


mEnsen OF THE 
avoir suRsAU 
OP cMCULATIONS 


magazine in Europe. 


circulation of any monthly gramophone 


The average net sale for the period 
July to December, 1959, was 70,633 copies 


largest audited 











RECORD DEALERS! 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” 
MASTER EDITIONS, VOLUMES |, 2, 3, 4, 5 
NOW AVAILABLE FROM 





Trade iries: 


enqu' 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” 70 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: LANgham 1921/2 


POPULAR RECORD CATALOGUE. 
and 6 (Price 3/6d. each) ARE 
STOCK. 


EASIBIND CASES TO HOLD THESE MASTER EDITIONS AND ONE COPY 
OF “THE GRAMOPHONE” LP CLASSICAL RECORD CATALOGUE ARE 
ALSO AVAILABLE FROM STOCK. RETAIL PRICE 17/6d. 











 Pamphonic 
vu 


17 Stratton Street, London, W.|1. 


STEREO 
EQUIPMENT 
AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE 












PAMPHONIG REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


GROsvenor 1926 
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aligned and tested. 





OPEN 





F.M. TUNER 








SSU-1 


All prices include 
free delivery U.K. 


Without obligation please send me 


i FREE BRITISH HEATHKIT CATALOGUE 


FULL DETAILS OF MODEL(S) 
Kindly write below in BLOCK CAPITALS 


Provision is made for stereophonic F.M. 
Printed circuit for |.F. amplifiers and ratio detector. 
many refinements. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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f Systems. 
\ Parts 
Mk, 


“in the white” 
| Tape Deck or Record Player 


Furthermore, 


to finish to personal taste. 


Mk. Il Tape Deck and Record Player 


HI-FI F.M. TUNER 


This model is available as two units which, for your 


convenience, are sold separately. 
a Tuner Unit. 


Purchase Tax) and an Amplifier Unit, 


making a total cost for the equipment of 


They comprise 
Model FMT-4U (£3 2 0 including 


£13 12 6 


The complete R.F. Unit is dispatched, wired, pre- 


Range 88-108 Mcs. 


radio transmissions. 
Built-in power supply, 7 valves, 


“THE GLOUCESTER” HI-FI STEREO 
CABINET 


it will house Tape Deck and/or Record Player—as 
well as F.M. Tuner and Stereo Amplifier, and 
storage space is provided for records, tapes and 
power amplifiers. 
needs of those with whom room-space is an 
overriding consideration, provision is made in the 
cabinet ends for matched Hi-Fi Stereo Speaker 


to meet the 


£17 8 6 


DEALS” 


£15 18 6 money ! 


Some of our latest releases >) of easy-to-build kit-sets 
a DAT ST ROT — 


WHOLE RANGE OF “PACKAGED 
NOW AVAILABLE ! 
These include TAPE DECKS (Collaro an 
Truvox), RECORD PLAYERS (Collaro an 
Connoisseur) and DECCA ffss PICK-UP 
with our associated Heathkit equipment. 
“PACKAGED DEAL” saves you furthe 


BBB DOOD OO eee lly 
“COTSWOLD” HI-FI ‘FREE-SUSPENSION’ SPEAKER SYSTEM 


This is an acoustically designed enclosure, 26 in. x 23 in. x 
154 in., housing a 12-in. bass speaker, with 2-in. speech 
coil, a mid-range unit, together with a pressure unit to 
cover the full frequency range of 30-20,000 c/s. Capable 
of doing justice to the finest programme source, its polar 
distribution makes it ideal for really Hi-Fi Stereo. 
Delivered complete with speakers, cross-over unit, level 
controls, Tygan grille cloth, etc. All parts pre-cut and 
drilled for ease of assembly and left ‘tin the white”, 
veneered for finish to personal taste. Can be easily 
assembled in an evening and you then have a system fully 
comparable with any in the £40-£75 class. Assembled 
Weight 61 Ibs. £19 186 


MUSIC-LOVERS and Audio specialists 
Here are some other interesting Heathkit Models for you 


HI-FI SPEAKER SYSTEM Model SSU-1 


This kit is easily assembled. 


It contains twin speakers 


and balance control in its ducted port reflex cabinet. 
It is equally suitable for stereo or mono in average 


£10 5 6 


room. Legs, £1.7.0. 


HI-FI STEREO 6 WATT 
AMPLIFIER Model S-33 
Attractively styled, completely 
self-contained. Printed circuit 
makes it easy to build. Only 0.3% 


distortion at 24 W/chal. U/L out- 

put, ganged controls. Positively 
| your best buy in low-priced 
| stereo. 


HI-FI STEREO 16-WATT 
AMP’ 


its power rating this 
handsome - looking amplifier is 
believed to be the finest Stereo 
amplifier available, regardless of 
price. U/L push-pull output. 
0.1% distn. at 6 Watts per 
channel. £ 


TRANSISTOR PORTABLE 
RADIO Model UXR-1 

Superbly styled, in beautiful solid 
hide case, with golden relief and 
crystal easy - to-tune dial, this 
completely self - contained, 6 - 
transistor dual-wave set performs 
brilliantly everywhere, including 
in a car. Reproduction is ex- 
ceptionally good. Printed circuit. 


£15 18 6 


Less legs, 





USP-1 





AUDIO SIGNAL GENERATOR | 
Model AG-9U _ Delivers up to 10 volts pure sine- 
wave (less than 0.1% distortion, 20 c/s to 20 kc/s). 
Decade switch-selected frequencies from 10 to 
100,000 c/s. Internal 600 Ohm N/I load, or external. 


£19 3 0 


a— | STEREO CONTROL UNIT 
Model USC-l1 A de-luxestereo 
control unit having variable filter, 
| switched rumble filter, printed 

circuit boards and many other 

refinements. Operates direct 
| from tape heads. £17 19 6 


The ‘“‘CHEPSTOW"” 

Equipment Cabinet 

An unusually compact and ver- 

satile equipment cabinet ideal 

for use where space is limited. 

Veneered for finishing to per- 
| sonal taste. 35”x18”x33” high. 


£10 100 


| TRANSCRIPTION 

RECORD PLAYER 

| Model RP-1U (Collaro RP594) | 

with plug-in Ronette Stereo. | 

Mono head. Mounted on attrac- | 

tive plinth (left “in the white’ | 
| 
| 





| 
| for final finish to choice). Com- 
| pletely assembled. £12 100 


| COMPLETE MATCHED | 
STEREO OUTFIT 





LOW INPUT HI-FI STEREO BOOSTER 
Model USP-1 An input of 2-20 mV will produce an 


output adjustable from 20 mV to 2 Volts. 


low-input p.u.’s, etc., to 


This enables 
load fully subsequent 


amplifiers of medium sensitivity. Negligible distortion. 








- T 


Including RP-IU Record Player, S-33 Stereo Amplifier 
ans SSU-l Twin Speaker Systems. £42 100 | 
Pedestal Speaker legs £2 14 0 optional extra. 
POSTSCRIPT ! 

TRANSCRIPTION RECORD PLAYER Model RP-IUH 


This alternative model with extra-heavy (53 1b) cast, 
non-ferrous turntable of 12” diameter is ° avail- 





DEPT. G.6 


| DAYSTROM LTD. 


A member of the Daystrom Group, manufacturers 


HE LARGEST - SELLING ELECTRONIC KITS IN THE WORLD 








COTSWOLD 














Deferred terms available 


on orders over £10 


£5 19 6 | a £15 00 
Tick | OTHER HEATHKIT MODELS AVAILABLE (not illustrated) 
HERE V-7A World’s largest-selling VALVE VOLTMETER . 
| O-12U— G/P OSCILLOSCOPE (5” Flat-face screen) 
DX-40U “HAM” TRANSMITTER 
| VF-IU VARIABLE FREQUENCY OSCILLATOR 
UJR-| TRANSISTOR RADIO FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 
| Cc-3U RESISTANCE-CAPACITANCE BRIDGE 
AUDIO VALVE MILLIVOLTMETER, Model AV-3U 
I AUDIO WATTMETER, Model AW- iu 


GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND 
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GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 
SEALED! 


we will seal your records 

AS MANY TIMES 

as you wish... . 

but it doesn’t alter the facts: that we offer 
every available record—post and packing 
free to home customers and to H.M. Forces 
overseas—purchase tax free to all overseas 
customers—guaranteed to be brand new and 
unplayed—we don’t carry stock—every 
record is obtained from the companies’ 
factors to your special order— 

and the vast majority of orders are 
despatched the day we receive them—or 
within 24 hours—and we are “officially 
permitted”—which means that we handle all 
the formalities ourselves—and your records 
are well packed—and fully guaranteed 
against loss or damage in the post—and we 
pay post and packing costs on overseas 
orders over £10 in value—and they are 
well packed— 

and if you’ve read this far—then you might 
as well send us your next order—or ask 

for fuller details: 


AGATE AND CO. LTD. (Dept. G) 


71 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
GERrard 3075 








WAVERLEY RECORDS 


ELP 101—7” 45 EP. ry COUNTRY DANCES, 
Vol. 


Johnstone’s Scottish Accordion Band 
Dashing White Sergeant; Rouken Glen, Strathspey; Duke of 
Perth, Reel; Bonnie Ann, jig 


ELP 102—7” 45 EP. way a COUNTRY DANCES, 
ol. 2 
Johnstone’s Scottish Accordion Band 
Madge Wildfire’s Strathspey; Maxwell’s Rant, Reel; The 
Blue Bonnets, Jig; The Foursome Reel 


(X)ELP 103—7” 45 EP. TARTAN AND TWEED 
Eric Robert’s String Orchestra with John Tainsh (tenor) and 
Jean Campbell (soprano) 

Eriskay Love Lilt; The Cockle Gatherer; The Silver Moon 
my mistress is; The De’ils awa’ 


45 Std. BILLY GAYE AND THE 
GAYETONES 
Oh, Honey Love me; I'll never say never again 


LLP 1001—12” 334 rpm. “A FESTIVAL OF EDIN- 
BURGH” 


SLP 501—7” 


Commentary by Tom Fleming 
Massed School Choirs; Edinburgh University Singers; Eric 
Roberts String Orchestra; Massed Brass Bands; Excerpt 
from Edinburgh Military Tatoo 
PRICES 
ELP, 10s. 114 
LEP, 35 


Obtainable at all leading Record Dealers 


WAVERLEY RECORDS 


SLP, 6s. 4d.; (X)ELP, 12s. 34d., 


a; 
s. 94d 











| 23 Earl Grey Street, Edinburgh 3 
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VARLTWI 


TEREO CARTRIDGE 


This triumph of Tannoy resea 

Provides a magnetic Pick-up ” 

— completely hum-free 
lose Proximity of Pick-up to 


NOW a practica] 
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\TANNOY’ 


Founder Chairman : Guy R. Fountain 


TANNOY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27. 
One ef the Tannoy Group of Companies 








Tel.: GIPsy Hil 1139 
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French’ is easy 
this exciting way 


Imagine yourself speaking 
French fluently and con- 
fidently—French you could 
really be proud of. Today 
this is within everyone’s 
reach by the Linguaphone 
method. You learn by lis- 
tening, easily, naturally, 
just as you learnt English 
as a child. 

Linguaphone brings right 
into your home the voices 
of distinguished speakers 
and professors on gramo- 
phone records. As you hear 
them you follow their words 
in the illustrated text-book. 
Soon you find yourself 





speaking the language your- 
self and you can understand 
it easily when you hear it 
spoken. 

Learning a language by 
Linguaphone is quick and 
easy because you actually 
enjoy it. Over a_ million 
people of all ages have 
learnt languages by Lin- 


guaphone. So can you. 
Linguaphone teaches 34 
languages. 


Post the coupon below for 
the free 26-page booklet 
and details of the Week's 
Free Trial Offer. 


--- LINGUAPHONE--. 


(BLOCK CAPS) 


' 
| 
| 
| 
] Name 
| 
| 
| 


FOR LANGUAGES 


(Dept. H.30) 


_———= 


— 
eT ee a = ‘4 \ 6% 
° ~4 
! To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. H. 30) 
London, W.1 re _—— soo wnt 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book seni 5 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. | y R 


*Or any of 34 languages including: 


CUOF FORBID oinin oe sink cs 6rd once oe 






| 

| 

| 

| 

* ri | 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street ¥P Ch 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

: ea ta eget 

| FRENCHY] GERMANY] SPANISH] ITALIAN ee i yl 
l 

| 

| 


I am interested in learning for | 


The GRAMOPHONE 





Technical Editor: 





R. E. Cooke, B.Sc. (Eng.) 


PRICE 10s 6d (IIs 6d post paid) 


Published on the 15th December 1959, nearly 8,000 copies 
had been sold and despatched by the end of April 1960 


Here are a few reactions ... 








The Gramophone 


Ihave not enjoyed re: 


this. 
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Other Books by G. A. Briggs still available: 


LOUDSPEAKERS, 5th Edition 
SOUND REPRODUCTION 


PIANOS, PIANISTS & SONICS 


19s. 6d. 
(20s. 9d. post paid) 


17s. 6d. 
(18s. 6d. post paid) 
10s. 6d. 
(IIs. 6d. post paid) 


Available from many radio dealers and booksellers; but in 
case of difficulty direct from: 





Wharfedale) “= 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 
BRADFORD YORKS 


IDLE 





Grams: 


Wharfdel Idle 
Bradford 
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The name ARMSTRONG is our registered trade mark 


MODEL T.4 


A high fidelity VHF tuner which is designed for operation 
with any good performance amplifier. Incorporating many 
features which are normally found only in the most expen- 
sive tuners it represents outstanding value at its price 
(which includes purchase tax). The T4 is completely 





ng.) stable with no trace of drift and automatic frequency 
ng. contro] provides broad easy tuning. 
An attractive cabinet in polished wood (price £2 16s.) is 
available as an optional extra. This will be of particular 
opies interest to those enthusiasts who require a_ separately 
1960 mounted tuner for use with a tape recorder. 


@ Self powered @ Full VHF band (87-108 m/cs) @ Automatic 

frequency control @ Cathode follower output @ Variable 

output 0-500 mV @ Miultiplex output @ Dual aerial inputs 
@ Dimensions 104 in. x 44 in. x 8 in. 


ae FM TUNER ee price 19 guineas 


GIT Other models in our range of radio tuners 

Post this coupon or write for free descriptive literature or er at our Holloway Showroom for full 

unhurried demonstration and professional advice cn your installation. Open 9-5.30 weekdays and 9-5 AMIFM Tuner covering long. medium and VHF, 

Saturdays. ST.3 with automatic frequency control. £27°6:0 





| AEBS RRR er PCO ree OY CORO er CEE CCE COCCI ROR CRO Ch CTE TELCO CCC LECCE CE EECUL 


ER eo OM CY TT Van re ee oe RFI25 T Sian £29144 


ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD., WARLTERS ROAD, LONDON, N.7 TELEPHONE: NORTH 3213 


the New ES ES ESS 


TRIPLE-FOUR STEREO & MONO 


aj Reproducer 















E-A-R MODEL 500 


The luxurious Model 
500 Stereogram is the 
cabinet development of 
the Triple Four Stereo, 

. : with twin hinged speaker 
No other Gramophone ly ‘ compartments, each 
has all these features! , fitted with a 10° Bass 
@ TWINEAR @ One model for and separate Treble unit. 

















5-WATT PUSH- Home & Export. . : al : 73 gns 
PULL AMPLIFIERS Ceramic pick-up. 4 : : 
6d @ 3 permanent a 110/230V. 
eae net speakers, 10” x Switch; 
ale 6 Bass, 7x4" Stereo Mono, 
Intermediate with (Radio/Tape). 
6d. crossover, and * 
F} Treble Unit. @ Garrard Changer 
aid) @ Volume, Bass, with Manual 2 : se 
Treble and Balance position. , : : Standard matching Ex- 
6d. Controls. a ——— Po? ‘ tension Speaker for the 
aid) 42 GNS : ea Triple-Four STEREO is 
‘ the E-A‘R Type ERS9, 
ut in price 6 gns. Provision 
is also made for the con- 
nection of any good 
quality matched pair of 
CAR i speakers (3 ohms). 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 
Post the coupen today for oie | CABINET MODELS) | STEREO | 
full details of E-A:R Port- Please send | x eee eee: a en ae 
2 pe and Cabinet Gramo- ike tele | PORTABLES } MONO 
includi | eee a Aan ee ot 
Weeiiicdern or cok co folders on | TAPE RECORDERS | | MAINS ee 
} nae at your local | | | "BATTERY 
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Complete Stereo Equipment by 





Omni-directional speaker enclosures in distinctive Formica Walnut Matching console to take Connoisseur turntable, pickup, stereo 
finish designed to take 8” speaker unit and a 3” high frequency unit. amplifier and pre-amplifier; doors fold back completely. 
Cabinet height 3’ 44” Console height 2’ 8” 
length 1’ 4” depth 12” length 1° 6” depth 1’ 5” 
Provisional Price £22.10.0 Provisional Price £27.10.0 


Write for further details to: A R SUGDEN & CO (ENGINEERS) LTD., MARKET STREET, BRIGHOUSE 





The Rogers BuUety¥x;a Stereo Control Unit 


1. Five-position INPUT SELECTOR; pick- 
up input suitable for Decca ffss. Provision 
for second pick-up. 2. High precision 
ganged VOLUME CONTROL, matched 
+4Db. 3. Separate vernier BALANCE 
CONTROL, with pre-set coarse adjust- 
ment. 4. Separate ON/OFF Toggle 
Switch incorporating switch click sup- 
pressors. 5. Four main controls grouped 
on matt black sub-panel. 6. Dual 3-way 
balanced microphone inputs; optional 
built-in microphone matching trans- 
formers. 7. Instantaneous Tape Monitor 
facility. 8. Dual Tape Panel Sockets for 
Portable Recorder; duplicated at side of 
unit for permanent installations. 9. 
STEREO/MONO Switch for compatible 
stereo cartridges. 10. Three-position 
equalisation switch; Disc: LP RIAA. 
FLAT. SP RIAA. Tape: CCIR. FLAT. 
NARTB. II. Variable SLOPE CONTROL: . 
0-24 Db per octave. 12. Three-position j 
Low-Pass Filter. 5, 7 and 9 kc/s. 13, 14. - 3 

Variable Bass and Treble Controls; 1 new ROGERS MASTER Stereo Control Unit represents the ultimate in Stereo Control 
a ee cuit. - nb toe Units. Designed without compromise in any respect, this new unit has a quite exceptional 
s —stereo or monaural irom specification, setting standards of performance, flexibility, workmanship and styling far in 


ither | c ch 1. 16. Panel ligh . aap ; : 
war ea © ee ig dns 7, Three. advance of anything so far offered on the British high fidelity market. 


position High-Pass Filter. 20, 60 and 
120 cp/s. 18. Main Panel—solid brushed Illustrated Lit 
ue ted ie aoe, Gea ustrated Literature may be had free and post free on request 
Ivory with ground brass inserts. Valve 


line-up: 2 x EF86. 4x ECC83. Weight: 

10 Ibs. Overall Dimensions: 14” widex ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS C€.LeEctronics) LTD 
63” deep x 53” high. Retail Price, com- DEPT. G/6 * ‘*RODEVCO WORKS’ + 4-14 BARMESTON ROAD + CATFORD + LONDON, S.E6 
plete with all fittings ... ... £35 00 Telephone HiTher Green 7424/4340 Telegrams; RODEVCO LONDON S.E.6 
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| | JASON 

a 

= 

= | Home ° Light Th 
ie itd 
Parades Auy * , 
ae | From the time of the first Jason FM + BRE 
ee Tuner (FMT. 1) the company’s activities a IT 
~ 7 have always been closely associated 

me with tuner design and production. Jason 


were first to produce a stable switched 
FM tuner for reception of B.B.C. trans- 
missions. Jason next pioneered tuners 
(FM and AM) in various forms which 
matched with Jason Mono and Stereo 
Amplifiers, and both ready built and 
constructional kits were made available. 
Yet another outstanding success has 
been more yg gpa | with the 
introduction of simple switched tuners 

nigeaive both FR cad TY cound THE JASON RANGE OF TUNERS COMPRISES 
transmissions, the latter facility finding 





Model FMT. 1 in kit form for cabinet mounting. 


Model FMT. 2 in kit form but with free standing Full descriptive 
ready welcome among both tape Jasonkit case, self powered. Model FMT. 3 variable literature on Jason 
recorder and hi-fi enthusiasts. Jason per 88-108 mc/s, with variable AFC control, p bag iy a 

. . ready built in cabinet styled to match Jason J.2 -10 ¢ ult and in 

Tuners (which are | sold by all leading MK.III amplifier. Model FMT. 3 as above in kit = — also_ on 
stockists) offer a wide choice of models form with Jasonkit case. Medel JTV. 2 self-powered switched tuner Sea ee 
designed to meet present day listening ion Fe ge te sound, to Cy Pg MK-IE amplifier. sent on veguneh. 
4 < nes : ode! as above but in kit form, with Jasonkit free-standing D i . 
requirements. Full descriptive literature case. Monitor switched FM/TV Sound Tuner for cabinet mounting, Peep age ek 
on request. requires power. Mercury If kit version of Monitor for building into daily. Up to 7.30 p.m, 

cabinet. Tharsdays, 
. Telephone - 
THE JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC CO. 3-4 (ty cr. cuapen st., oxFORD ST., LONDON, W.I. — GéRrard 0273/4 
USE Between Tottenham Court Rd. and Oxford Circus Underground Stations 











‘tor the finest Hi-Fi equipment available 


jn this luxurious showroom you can relax, 
listen and compare all that is best in Hi-Fi. 
We built this special comparator in our own 
workshops. It will enable you to hear 





vr innumerable combinations of amplifiers, 
loudspeakers, tuners, gramophone pick-ups 
and tape recorders—all by a flick of a switch ! 
Here you can really compare the latest in 
both monaural and stereophonic equipment. 
Whether you are an expert or making 
your first enquiry, our technical staff 
will find it a pleasure to help you. 

ontrol 

ptional 

far in 


: 76-77 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C.1 
Telephone: CHAncery 2626 (Private Branch Exchange) 
Ce fo High Fidelity 4 Near Holborn Tube Station Buses 7, 8, 22, 23, 25 pass the door 


DaL660G 
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GOLDRING 








DIAMOND 


STYLI 


28/6 .... 


Advances in technology plus an ever-increasing demand, 
enable us to introduce a new range of Diamond Styli for 
a wide selection of pickups at a remarkably low price. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


See your dealer for further details to-day 





486-488 High Road . 


Phone: LEY 8343 


Leytonstone . 


London . 


GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (GT. BRITAIN) LTD 


E.I1 








A selection from our extensive 
stock of Hi-Fi Equipment 
available for immediate delivery 
PERE SNES CES LAST SOE OREN ATR, nei RT 
PICKUPS & CARTRIDGES £ s. 


Acos “Black Shadow” P.U. ... 
B.J. Tan Il arm with shell 
B.J. Super 90 Mk Il arm 
Collaro “Studio” TX88 
Connoisseur Stereo P.U. 
Decca Stereo P.U. ffss sé 
Garrard GC8 t/o. cartridge ... | 
Garrard GCSIO Stereo cart.... | 
Garrard SPG2 press gauge 
Goldring G60 P.U. arm aa 
Goldring 580 t/o. cartridge ... 
Goldring 600 t/o. cartridge ... 
Goldring 700 Stereo cartridge 
Leak Arm with L.P. or 78 Head 
Leak Matching Transformer .. 
Tannoy Mk. Il Stereo 

All types Diamond and Sapphire styli. 


AMPLIFIERS 

Armstrong Mk. Il & Pre-Amp 32 ° 
Dulci DPAIO and Control ... 17 | 
Dulci DPAIO and Pre-Amp ... 23 3 
E.A.R. Triple Four .. Hi ol 
Leak TLI2 Plus and‘ Point One” 

Pre-Amp 31 10 
Leak TLI2 Plusand “Varislope 

Mark Ill 
Quad Mark Il and Pre-Amp . 42 0 
Rogers ‘‘Cadet’’ and Control 17 10 
Rogers“‘Junior”’andMarkilUnit 28 0 


8 
2 


PSraue 


5 
6 
4 
0 
9 
2 
5 
9 


Se” tact pees 


2 
4 
9 
5 
6 
y 


TUNERS 
Armstrong ST3 AM/FM 0 ee oe 


Dulci F.M. (Self-Powered) 16 13 | 
Dulci FMT/2 (Self-Powered)... 24 13 
Dulci H4T/2 AM/FM (S/P) ... 25 15 
Jason J.T.V. Tuner... o2s) e 
Leak Mark II Troughline me 
Quad F.M. (or A.M.) . os ao Ae 
Rogers Junior F.M. (S/P) oo ee 
Rogers Variable F.M.(S/P) ... 32 10 
Rogers Switched F.M. Unit ... 15 1 1 
CABINETS 
D.F. Equipment cabinets 28 10 
W.B. Prelude Reflex ... tot 
W.B. Prelude Reflex cnr. 10 10 
W.B. Prelude table cab. a< oe 
W.B. Prelude Hi-Fi Console... 13 13 
W.B. Senior Reflex corner ... Il Il 
W.B. Junior Column cab. ... 9 19 
Wharfedale Column 8 cab. ... 21 15 


“Record Housing” range. All types. 
TAPE RECORDERS & ee 


Brenell Mark 5 F 

Brenell 3 Star ... > 2 
Brenell Mark 5 deck . on ao 
Brenell Play/Record Amp. aos Oe 
Ferrograph 4 A/N “ae 
Ferrograph Stereo 80: 8 110 5 
Simon SP4 (li-t 95gn .) As new a 1S 
Telefunken 76K.4 track . 4 
Vortexion WVA _... ses $3 13 
Wearite 3A deck i) 


35 
BR ens WIDE EXPORTERS - 


eS ee cere 


a 


Co eS ee 


onoonooo SOwnowna—-O eoooo co oooo 
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WORLD WIDE EXPORTERS 
We export HI-Fi Equipment to all 


parts of the globe. 


All orders sent 


free of Purchase Tax and shipped 
promptly at minimum cost 


SPEAKERS 
B.J. “Top C” Tweeter _ 
G.E.C. Metal Cone 8” 
Goodmans Axiette 8” 
Goodmans Audiom 60, 
Goodmans Axiom 300, 
Goodmans Axiom 110, 
Goodmans Axiom 112, ee 
Goodmans AL/1I20_.. 
Goodmans Trebax SK/20XL.. 
Goodmans Triaxiette 8” as 
Quad Electrostatic Speaker ... 
Rogers ‘‘84’’ Speaker System 
Rogers ‘1284’ 3-way System 
T.S.L. Tweeter LPH65 - 
W.B. Stentorian 8” HF812 
W.B. Stentorian 8” HF8I16 
W.B. Stentorian HF91I2 
W.B. Stentorian 10” HFIOI2 
W.B. Stentorian 10” HFIOI6 
W.B. Tweeter TIO... : 
Wharfedale 8/145 
Wharfedale W12FS 
Wharfedale Super 3 ... 
Wharfedale Super 8FS/AL 
Wharfedale Bronze |0FSB 
Wharfedale Golden 10FSB 
Wharfedale Coaxial 12 
Wharfedale SFB/3 Baffle 
Wharfedale W2 Speaker 
Wharfedale W3 Speaker 39 10 
All makes of cro:sover units available 
STEREO AMPLIFIERS 
Avantic SPA Il combined Amp 
and Pre-Amp 
Dulci “Stereo 2” PreAmp with 
SP44 twin power Amp. 
Dulci Stereo ao Pre-Amp 
with two DPAIO Amps. 
Leak Stereo 20 Amp with 
Varislope Stereo Pre-Amp 
Leak Stereo 20 Amp with Point 
One Stereo Pre-Amp 
Pamphonic Stereo 3000 
Quad 22 Control Unit with 
two Mark Il Amps ... 
Rogers Master Stereo Control 
Rogers Junior Stereo Amp 
with Mk. Il Stereo Control 
Rogers HG88 Stereo Amp 
(with case, £40) 
Rogers Stereo Pre- Amp with 
two “Junior” Amps 52 00 
Amps and pre-amps available separately 
MOTORS 
Collaro TRP594 with TX88 ... 
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pba Ait 
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Garrard 4HF/GC8 (H) . 1B 
Garrard RC98 


8 

Collaro 4TR200 Motor only... 13 18 
Collaro 4T200 with TX88 18 13 
Connoisseur Type B ... oss 
Connoisseur 2-speed Motor... 16 13 
Garrard 301 os ae 
Garrard 301 with Strobo 23 8 
We 2 

Garrard o> gt Stereo... 19 4 
Garrard TA/Mk. . oa 
Lenco GL60 ae extra) . 70n 
Philips AG2009 10 10 


Many also available i in Cabinets 


@ Equipment assembled at 
moderate cost. 


@ Hire Purchase Terms 
“Comparator” Demonstrations 





“North London’s Hi-Fi Centre” 


7 THE BROADWAY, WOOD GREEN, N.2 


Callers Note: We are 200 yards 
from Wood Green Underground 
Station 


BOWes Hours of Business: Monday 
Park Saturday 9-6 p.m. Thursdays 
0077/8 (9-1 p.m.) 
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70 00 
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See and hear 
this 
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Star Equipment ! 


Audiomaster 


Brecon Stereo Unit 


8 watts per channel. Distortion 
05% at 6 watts, 1% at 8 watts, 
response 40 c/s—15,000 c/s +2 db. 
For Cabinet or panel mounting to 
order. £33.15.0 





Audiomaster Mono Tape Amplifier 


Contains record channel and separate play-back channel 


% £26.14.0 
BOTH THESE UNITS ARE SELF-POWERED 


Audiomaster Stereo Tape Amplifisr 


For use with the Harting deck using Telefunken 
heads. Amplifier contains two record channels 
easily monitored by a l-inch Cathode Ray Tube. 

£33.15.0 








Audiomaster 
‘Colwyn’ Stereo Amplifier 
and Pre-Amplifier 





Anew pre-amplifier with a very full specification at a modest price. Input sensitivity is 
high enough for any magnetic pickup but a handy switch enables crystal pickups to be 


used without further adjustment. 


Pre-Amplifier 21 Gns. 
Power Amplifier 24 Gns. 


Audiomaster 


‘Conway’ Stereo Control Unit 


Plays direct from tape heads with a sensitivity 
of 2 mV. £28.10.0 


The Audiomaster range offers new products, 
carefully designed to offer maximum inter- 
changeability, with new finishes, new high 
performance standards. Make sure your 
listening plans for 1960 include Audiomaster. 


W. & Ni. electronics «~ 


80-82 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, London, W.13 
Telephone: EALing 4774 (3 lines) 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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Transcription 
Motor, GL60 


Goldring 
Lenco 















“The motor . . . is extremely quiet.’ “The turntable . . . took 
34 minutes to come to rest from a speed of 78 r.p.m. An 
excellent testimony to smoothness of running’’. “Rumble. . . 
non-existent at normal settings’’. ““No sign of ‘wow’.’’ . . . the 
arm is excellent and will appeal especially to those who wish 
to change cartridges frequently.’ “‘As a final test a stereo 
cartridge was fitted . . . again no evidence of rumble . . .and the 
overall performance of the GL60 is so good that it can be re- 
commended to those who want a transcription motor and armof the 
highest class”’—Technical Report,“ The Gramophone”’, May 1959. 





















Goldring ‘‘700” 
Stereo Cartridge 


Variable Reluctance: with 
0.5 mil diamond stylus. Fits 
modern transcription arms 
wired for Stereo. (e.g. 
Goldring G60 transcription 
arm as fitted to GL60 trans- 
cription motor). 





.». and for Monaural Reproduction 
... the famous ‘600”’ Variable Reluctance Cartridge. 





Gereo eguiptnenit— 


by COLORING 


Goldring Manufacturing Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
486-488 High Road Leytonstone London E.11 
Telephone: Leytonstone 8343 
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COMPLETE 
KITS OF PARTS 


STERNS M 


Designed by MULLARD- presented by STERN’S a to specification 


MULLARD “5-10” | 
MAIN AMPLIFIER | 


For use _ with the MUL- 
LARD 2-Stage Pre-amplifier 
with which an undistorted 


ncludi 
TRANSFORMEH and choice of the latest 
Ultra-Linear PARMEKO or the PARTRIDGE Output 
Transformer. Price: 0 0 0 
Complete Kit (Parmeko Output Transformer) é a ‘0 
11.10. 


Alternatively ASSEMBLED AND TESTED 
incorporating Partridge Output Trans. £1/6/6 





The GRAMOPHONE 





TELE a CS 


MULLARD’S PRE- _ 
AMPLIFIER TONE; 
CONTROL UNIT 


Employing two -EF86 
valves and designed 
to operate with the 
but also perfectl, 

Strictly to ULLARD 


Rs mye MAIN AMPLIFIERS 


: (a) Direct from High Imp Tape 

a Tape Amplifier or Pre-amplifier. 

@ Sensitive Microphone Channel. e Wide Tange 
and Controls. Price 
KIT OF PARTS 


SUPPLY ASSEMBLED AND TESTED 
(Carriage and Insurance 5/- extra.) 


£8.0.0 





Above 
COMPLETE MULLARD 3-3 


The ideal Amplifier for a 
small hijgh-quality instal- 
lation, providing excel- 
lent reproduction up 
3 watts output. Our 
kit is complete to the 
MULLARD specification 
including supply of 
specified components, 
alves and PARMEKO 
OUTPUT “TRANSPO RMER. We 
also include switched inputs for 
8 and 45 records plus a Radio position. Extra 
power to ) #. a Radio Tuning Unit also available. 


COMPLETE KIT OF PARTS 
Alternatively 
ASSEMBLED AND TESTED 


-P. terms; 


Deposit £2 and 8 monthly Payments a 21, 


STEREO DUAL-CHANNEL .... «00m 
PRE-AMPLIFIER , y 


This _ model __ incorporates _ 
two Two-valve Pre-ampli-~ 
flers combined into a Single Pe 
Unit enabling it to be used 

for both STEREOPHONIC or MON- ~< 
AURAL operation. It is designed primarily to operate 
with our range of MULLARD MAIN AMPLIFIERS but 
will also operate equally well with any make of Ampli- 
fiers requiring an input of 250 m/volts. When ordering 
please advise MAKE and Model of Amplifiers 1 00 
COMPLETE KIT OF PARTS 


Alternatively 

ASSEMBLED AND eet ye or - 0 of \ 
H.P. Terms: Dep. 3, 12 months at £1/2/- 

Operates — = tor MONAUR AL Onl qeveiien. i 
with one ‘3-3 one ‘‘5-10"" Main Amplifier to whic 

the second Main. "amplifier can at 4 time be 
thus very easily providing for both R 
STEREO DUAL-CHANNEL MONAURAL reproduction. 


COMPLETE 
STEREO AMPLIFIER 


A thoroughly recom- 
mended design that very 
Ceneey meets the many 
but goo for a_ low-priced 
grt quality DUAL- 

E sT 


0 
SHONIC AMPLIFIER. Output 
ee J 4 watts was Stereo 
Monaural Gram_ Inputs. 
CoM PLETE KIT OF PARTS 
ternatively 
ASSEMBLED AND TESTED £10. 10. 0} 


STEREO “3-3” MAIN AMPLIFIER I 


Comprises two ‘‘3-3’" MAIN 
AMPLIFIERS on one 
chassis and is designed to 














FIER for both Stereophonic 

or Monaural operation. 
Prices: COMPLETE KIT OF 
PARTS 


ASSEMBLED & 
ASSE £11.15.0 


H.P. Peruse: Deposit £2/7/-, 
12 months at 17/4, Its output power is 6 watts (3 watts l 
per channel). 


The“ADD-A-DECK” £17.17.0 
Incorporating the NEW 


B.S.R. “« MONARDECK ” 
and MATCHED PRE-AMPLIFIER 
Deposit £3/12/-, 12 months 
£1/6/2 (plus 7/6 carr.&Ins.) 
Designed to — — > 
the Pick-up Sockets of 
mandare RADIO, RECEIVER. 
A single-spee win c 

pe Deck, incorporating ea Pre-amplifier and 
operating at 33 in./sec. speed. It uses 5-in. Tape Spools 
thus providing up to 14 hours’ playing time on L.P. 
Tapes of 1 hour on the standard 5-in. Tape ols. 
The uipment is supplied fully tested and completely 
assembled on an attractive wood plinth. Only requires 
connections to the mains supply and the Pick-up Sockets. 





Please enclose 8.A.E. if ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS 


Tu MODEL BF/G?R. 


£8.10.0 J Be 


[ : Latest 
OTOR 


COMPLETE MULLARD 
5-10 AMPLIFIER 


The popular and _ very 
successful complete ‘5-1 o 
Control 


Components 
and new MULLARD 
VALVES are supplied in- 





SPECIAL PRICE REDUCTIO 


(a) The KIT OF PARTS to build both the ‘5. 
Main Amplifier and the Sotane PRE- £15, l 
AMP CONTROL UNIT 

bs 5 £18, l 


(b) The ‘‘5-10’" and the 2-stage 
8. 


AMP both ASSEMBLED and 
H.P. Dep. £3/16/- and 12 montis a Pe 

(c) The KIT OF PARTS to build b Dua 
CHANNEL and 


E PRE-AMPLIF ER Ce NTR i 
oo L PLIFIER CONTRO £21. 104) 


(d) The DUAL-CHANNEL “‘3- au AMPLIFIER a 
the DUAL-CHANNEL _PRE-AMPLIFIER 

TROL UNIT BOTH ASSEMBLED and £25.00 0.0 
TESTED | 
H.P, Terms: Deposit £5, 12 months of £1/16,8, 


pO ae KIT OF PARTS to build one ‘‘5-10" MAIN 
EL and_the wae” CHANNEL £21. 10.0 

PREY AMP CONTROL UNIT 

the DUAL. 


(f) ONE ‘5-10’. AMPLIFIER and 

CHANNEL PRE-AMPLIFIER both £25.00 
ASSEMBLED and TESTED eV. 
H.P. Terms: Deposit £5, 12 months of £1/16/, 


(g) KIT OF PARTS to build Two ‘5-10 Man 
AMPLIFIERS Ginposporsti Parmeko Output Trans. 
formers) an the -CHANNEL £31 .0.0 
PRE-AMPLIFIER SoNTROL UNS 5. 


(h) TWO ‘‘5-10’. AMPLIFIERS and the DUAL. 
CHANNEL PRE-AMPLIFIER CONTROL £36 0.0 
UNIT BOTH ASSEMBLED & TESTED ° 


H.P. Terms: Deposit £7/4/-, 12 months £2/12/., 
Carriage and Insurance 7/6 extra 


Prices quoted are subject to £1/6/- 


oni for 
Partridge Transformer. 








cluding Parmeko Mains Trans: 
former and choice of the Tatest 
Ultra-Linear Output Transformers. Prices: 
COMPLETE KIT—Parmeko Transformer 
oaeeaey, 

WE SUPPLY ASSEMBLED bye TESTED 
Hire Purchase (assembled Am only) 

Deposit £2/14/-, 12 months 13/10. 
at ARTRIDGE. QuIFur ap RANSFO 


ORMER, ards! 1/6/- 


KRECTI 


BOVE incorporating i 
Me Sets all 


Parmeko or Partridge “rte 


- e 0; 
£13.10.05 


and NOW— 
WE INTRODUCE 


“rwo , UNITS “METICULOUSLY MATCHED 


THE NEW GERRARD “MAGAZINE” TAPE DECK 
@ MODEL HF/G2P TAPE PRE-AMPLIFIER 
@ MODEL HF/G2A TAPE AMPLIFIER 


coe on the very successfu 
DESIGNS, 
COMPONENTS and MULLARD 


Both Units 
handle’ presentation, 
contained with power 
(Amplifier HF/G2A only), 
OUTPUT sockets being 
chassis, which itself 
direct attachment to the 

RKING UNIT which requires only screwing into a 

Model HF/G2A AMPLIFIER 

A Complete Tape Amplifier —tnocepornting: 

@ Magic Eye Level Indicato vu ume Control. 

@ Superimpose Switch. ° Effective Tone Control. 

@ Monitoring Facilities. 

@ Extension Loudspeaker Socket. 

@ Inputs for recording from Mike, Gram and Radio. 

@ Incorporates Loudspeaker and Power Supply. 


MODEL HF/G2P PRE-AMPLIFIER 

Forms the Ideal ‘‘Link’’ to add High Quality Tape 
Recording sectors AS es T, ay io Installations. 
ch as our of Amplifiers, and 
also admirably Haare oa to ae through the Pick- 
up Sockets of most Radio Receivers. It incorporates: 


@ Magic Eye Level Indicator and Control 
Superimpose Switch. 

@ Inputs for recording from Mike, Gram and Radio. 
@ Power Supply on Chassis. 

BOTH UNITS CARRY MESSRS. 


H. 
an 
Ny 


two tracks at 3} in sec speed. It is the ‘‘Easiest-to-handle”’ 


ates the new instantaneous tape-loading magazine which makes tape loading a: as 5 simple as putting on a 
en ame) AES TE ED A A A 


form an entirely new 
each 


is constructed to allow for 


tape deck with the Amplifier (or Pre-amplifier) fixed to it form ONE COMPLET 


~s 
ion. ° § wor 


oH 
FIER MODEL HP/G2A 
(d)° MOD 
AMPLIFIER, 
(like HF/G2R) 

(e) MODEL HF/G2P-D com 


ra) B 
AMPLIPIER MODEL HF/G2P 


H.P. 
GARRARD’S 
As is usual with Garrard products this Tape Deck is a precision engineered unit of excellent quality operating 


| MULLARD tape 


incorporating only HIGH GRADE 


VALVES. 


‘*Easy-to- 
completely  self- 
Loudspeaker 
INPUT and 
on the 


is 
supply. 

and all monet | 
incorporated HF/G2A-D 1 
zillustration). Thus the] 
LY SELF-CO NTAINED 
to the mains supply. 


tape deck (as shown in 


Cabinet and connecting 
“PORTABLE ce re. | 


£33.0.0) 


me ths of £2/8/5 
A- prising | AMPLIF nat 
Includes Bpool of £27, 0.0) 
months of canal 
i 0 


. Tape and Loudspeaker 
P. Terms: Deposit £5/10/-, 12 
ASSEM and TESTED AMPLI- 
noe. a“ £1/2/- 
ie 600i 
P. Terms: Deposit £6, 12 months of 
rising ft pAMeLirom 





Terms: Deposit 





PP 
complete in Portable tear 


d _—— Deck, 


© Terms: Deposit £5/4/-, 
‘ASSEMBLED and TESTED PRE- 


Includes Spool of 


12 months of £1 18%, 
£14.0.0 


13 months of £1/0/. 
RECOMMENDATION. 


Terms: Deposit Shee 4 
FULL 


Tape 
a 


Deck, having only two controls and incorpor- 





ok Se ARSE 
RECORD PLAYERS 

eo] latest MODELS are in stock. Many at REDUCED 
RICES!!! Send S ‘4 E. for ee Leafiet 

R S31 with th . wn aay 83 ION 

301" wi troboscopically marke! 

turntable £23.18.4 


The new GARRARD MODEL 4 HF ae Single 
EEG. belay it anl"o.ds" ot 

.P.A. ck-up Arm an rysta 
Cartridge £18. 7. 6 
GARR RD Model TA/MK11 Single Record Plaver fitted 
with high output Crystal Pick-up detach- 8. i 


able head 
B.S.R. MONARCH UA8 4-speed Mixer Auto- 
anger with ore al Pick-u aR, 
The COLLAR fo SO" QU. EOD cee i £7.10.0 
9 capes 
Single pore Player, Studio Cartridge .. £9.18.9 
An . £6.9.6 
£8.7.6 
GARRARD RC210 4-speed Autochanger 
incorporating Crystal Pick-up £10. 10. 0 
H.P. Terms available on all _—e and over 


The 4-speed Single 
Carriage and Insurance on each 5/- extra 


Pic 
The New B. odel UA12 is in stock. 
A4_ “SPEED” MIXER AUTOCHANGER 





are required ...‘also the ASSEMBLY MANUALS 


Prices and Drawings, etc., are available at 1 6 each 


4 STERN RADIO LTD! 


HOME CONSTRUCTORS $3 
A RANGE OF “EASY-TO-ASSEMBLE” 
PREFABRICATED CABINETS 
Renee by the W.B. “STENTORIAN” Co. for 


y or to accommodate 

piem-qualty equipment. The acoustically ne 
flex Cabinets containing the very success 

ful ‘‘Stentorian’’ Speakers give Lee first-class 
reproduction and are well recommended. 
are also available to accommodate high- uality 
Amplifiers, ng oye Tuning bay Recor 
Players, etc. models are very easily assembled, 
in fact only = BB. is required. Fully illus- 
trated leaflets are available pelucins complete 
specifications of the various vs ee IAN LOUD- 
SPEAKERS. Please ( enclose S.A 


‘6 HI-FI >| LOUDSPEAKERS 
We have in stock a complete range by 
GOODMANS 
WHARFEDALE 
W. B. STENTORIAN 
Illustrated and Priced Leaflets on request 


MRREETM 109 FLEET ST., LONDON, EC: 


Telephone: FLEET STREET $812/3/4 


















fe) 
eB. 
5.1 
8.1 
8. 





; 
By 
AL. 
1.10) 
[IER 
OOK 
25.0.0} 
£1/16,8, 
)”” MAIN 


1.100) 
25.04 
£1/16/8, 


* MAIN 
it Trang. 


31.0.0 


DUAL. 


36.0.0 


£2/12/., 


tra for 





—— 


= 





xovet | 
G2A-D y 


hus the] 
TAINED 
supply. 
D re.| 
33.0.0) 
£2/8/5 
LIFIER] 
. i 
renal 


£1/2/- 


PRE 
30.0.0! 
\- 


LIFTER 

6.0.01 

21 18%. 
4.0.0) 


£1/0/6. j 


erating 
\cOrpor- 
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Ioan’ Jidelity deri 
TAPE EQUIPMENT Seek duce tus for £36,0.0 


Deposit £7/4/- and 12 monthly payments of £2/12/10 
For Constructors with their own Cabinet—WE OFFER 
(a) COMPLETE KIT to build the HF/TR3 
9 99 

sTERN’S — MULLARD TYPE “C 

TAPE PRE-AMPLIFIER - ERASE UNIT 

INCORPORATING THE NEW FERROX- 
CUBE 






Amplifier together with the COLLARO £28.0.0 
ng ” VU. 
POT CORE Pa, se OSCIL- 


TTUDIO” DECK ..............--; ses 
(b) As above but with Lda supplied £31.10.0 

LATOR and THREE-SPEED TREBLE 

WALISATION by means of the latest 

RROXCUBE 


ASSEMBLED and TESTED oo Oe cae. 
a2 : Deposit £6/6/-, mon a. so 2/6/ 

Oy COMPLETE. KIT’ to hp/TR3 
/10/5. B: S)- 

POT CORE INDUCTOR. (e) COMPLETE KIT to build the HF/TR3 together with the NEW TRUVOX £36.0.0 
PRICES - DING SEPARATE I NO ooo occ vans cacaccscdecnunsdccccscegaenenenasdaeseas 
P. : 
i) THE ASSEMBLED and TESTED HF/TR3 AMPLIFIER with the WEARITE 

£11.15.0 ana £14.10.0 respectively. Carr. and Ins. 5/- extra.) ae 1g Raggy Re Bg ag I Transformer, rib £55.0.0 





c) COMPLETE build the 
. together with the Mk. IV COLLARO £30.15.0 
‘“‘TRANSCRIPTOR” TAPE DECK 
(£1 extra if we are required to wire up Deck Switch Banks). £34.10.0 
(d) As above but HF/TR3 supplied ASSEMBLED & TESTED. H.P. Terms £7 and 
12 monthly payments at £2 5 (£1 extra if to wire up Deck Switch Banks 
-_. INCLU k. VI 
SMALL POWER SUPPLY UNIT: (f) As ahove bus Bee nee pg oe pe ares £39.10.0 
-P. Terms: Depos: /-, 12 n / a 
Sevants: “7 £14.0.0 See, £17.60 (g) COMPLETE KIT, wo, build the HF/TR3 AMPLIFIER with the BRENELL ¢4],]0.0 
Deposit £3/8/- and 12 months of £1/4/11. Assembled unit only. K. Pec ee se teense senate seas te teat neces seescsnecscces® 
A AVAILABLE EXCLUDING POWER SUPPLY UNIT ron (h) As above but 1, ge i a Oe and TESTED ...... seas" £45.0.0 


gend S.A.E. for leaflet or 2/6 for Complete Assembly Manual. H.P. Terms: Deposit £11. 12 monthly payments of £4/0/8. 
We present this i-Fi’’ Pre-amplifier strictly to Mullard’s specification, etc., Carriage and Insurance on each above is 10/- extra. 

weorporating ONLY NEW HIGH-GRADE COMPONENTS and the SPECIFIED NOTE: Attractive PORTABLE OASE is available to accommodate the TRUVOX ot 
WW MULLARD VALVES. It comprises 2 COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED COLLARO TAPE DECKS and we offer it together with ROLA/CELESTION 10 x 6 
gir, all components and valves being contained in @ well-ventilated box— © LOUDSPEAXER—ACOS CRYSTAL MICROPHONE—and 1.200ft SPOOL E.M.I. TAPE 
Chass: i ammer ively i - 2 

PERSPEX FRONT ered gold with a very attractively engraved __ayy, FOR £9.0.0 Carriage and Insurance 5/- extra. 


WHEN ORDERING *PLEASE STATE MAKE OF TAPE DECK TO BE USED ‘ 
WE OFFER the following: THE MODEL HF/TR3 TAPE AMPLIFIER i 
) The COLLARO “STUDIO” TAPE DECK and our pers £32.10.0 ES 


* Pre-amplifier and Power Unit assembled and tes: Incorporating 
scat” but epost, £6/18/- and 12 months of £3/7/8. THREE-SPEED TREBLE EQUALISATION by means 
i 
PARTS 


Cc” Pre-amplifier as complete KIT OF £€99.0.Q of the latest FERROXCUBE POT CORE INDUCTOR 






@ The COLLARO Mk. IV TAPE DECK and the MULLARD Type £35,0,0 COMPLETE KIT OF PARTS ........ £12.15.0 
“C” Pre-amplifier and Power Unit assembled and tested .. ove FULLY ASSEMBLED AND TESTED .. £16 10.0 
H.P. Deposit £7 and 12 months £2/11/4, HIRE PURCHASE: Deposit £3/6/6 and ae 


“nm th: £1/4/2. 
@ As in pln a Type “C’ as complete KIT OF PARTS £32.0.0 FE wane BR amplifier based on the very, successful 
) The TR . VI TAPE DECK and the assembled Type Type “‘A’’ design completed in the MULLARD LABO Ss. : 
| “0” Pre-amplifier and Power Unit ..............ccccecees = £40.0.0 ONLY NEW HIGH-GRADE COMPONENTS are incorporated including MULLARD VALVES 
H.P, Deposit 28 and 12 months £2/18/8. and a GILSON a ad ES | Aon a re other Lg }— 2, 2 Reserdias 
“ao icator— t e Control—Monitoring an . a 
() As (e) but the Type “C” as complete KIT OF PARTS .... £36.10.0 san Power Supely and can be used as independent Amplifier for. direct reproduction ot 
() The BRENELL Mk. V Deck and the assembled T-. “oO Gram Records or from Radio Tuner. Overall size: 11 x x 6in—Truvox—Collaro— 
"pre-amplifer and Power Unit... — £46.0.0 Brenell—please specify which. Send §.A.E. for leaflet or 2/6 for Assembly Manual. 
£43 0.0 Please enclose S.A.E. with all enquiries. 
e e 


STERN RADIO L TD Seca 09 Fer sT., LONDON, E.C.4 


ws Telephone: FLEET STREET 5812/3/4 


(bh) As (g) but the Type ‘‘C’’ as complete KIT OF PARTS .... 
i) The WEARITE 4A DECK with Type ‘‘C’’ assembled, 
BP. Deposit £11/4/- and 12 months £4/21 “Sted --  £56.0.0 
(Carriage and Insurance on above quotes 10/- extra.) 
PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. WITH ALL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tae 
NNOUNCING the introduction of Easibind 
BINDING 9000090006 NEWS for A Cases specially produced to accommodate 
~ one copy of “THE GRAMOPHONE” LP 
. 2 CLASSICAL RECORD CATALOGUE and 
those readers who wish to retain a file of back numbers | six Master Editions or Quarterly Supplements 
oe P 5 ‘ of the POPULAR RECORD CATALOGUE. 
HEF is the ideal self-binder specially designed to Two strong Index Cards supplied with 
hold twelve issues of “The Gramophone” (with | each Binder with designation of each Catalogue 
advertisements) which can be used either as a per- | printed thereon for easy reference, and to 
manent form of binding or as a temporary binder | Separate the Classical and Popular Catalogue 
for housing 12 issues which Readers may wish to | S¢ctions. : : 
have specially bound on the completion of a Volume. — — arene beer _ with 
z seis ease, inserted—a two-minute operation— 
(See note below regarding Binding*.) the Binder opens flat at any page of any 
Copies of “The Gramophone” can be easily inserted | Catalogue. | ; 
as received—a two-minute operation—the Easibinder The Binder is strongly made, covered in 


é : : Navy Blue Leathercloth, size 9} in. by 6 in. by 
opens flat at any page of any separate issue, gives quick | 33 spine, with title “The Gramophone” LP 


reference facilities and makes an excellent addition to Classical and Popular Record Catalogue gold- 
any bookshelf. Size 113 in. by 8% in. by 3} in. spine. blocked on the Front Cover and Spine. 
The Easibinder is supplied in Navy Blue Leathercloth INVALUABLE for Record Dealers’ Counter 
with the title “The Gramophone” goldblocked on use—all Catalogues retained in one Binder— 
the Front Cover and Spine. thus avoiding loose Cata- 
logues becoming soiled 
and mislaid, and of special 
interest to Record Buyers 
who wish to retain a com- 
plete set of Catalogues 
giving alist of Classical and 
Popular Recordings re- 
leased by all Companies 
since June 1950. 
Obtainable from Record 
Dealers, price 17/6d., or 
direct from the Publishers. 
Trade enquiries invited. 








Obtainable from Record Dealers, price 15/6d., or 
direct from the Publishers. Trade enquiries invited. 


% PERMANENT BINDING AND INDEX FOR “THE GRAMOPHONE” VOLUME XXXVII 


The Index to Volume XXXVII will be available in July 1960, price 2/6d., plus 6d. postage. Copies may 
be ordered in advance from the address below. 
_ As before, arrangements have been made for the permanent binding of this volume. The price, 
including Binding Case and Index, will be 22/6d. (or 20/- without Index). Post free U.K., 2/6d. Overseas. 
Copies for Binding (June 1959 to May 1960), together with remittance should reach the address below 
by AUGUST Ist, 1960 latest. Overseas readers should advise requirements in advance. It is anticipated 
that the copies, bound, will be returned to readers within 10 weeks. | Unless otherwise requested, copies 
will be hound, without the advertisement pages. Readers who are forwarding copies and require us to 
supply the Index are requested to reserve a copy in advance to avoid disappointment. 

A number of separate Binding Cases will be available, price 5/6d.. post free. Unless otherwise requested 
these cases will only be suitable for binding the volume, less advertisement Pages. 


Trade Office “THE GRAMOPHONE?” 70 Charlotte Street, London, W.! 


Telephone: LANgham 1921/2 
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[Hi-Fi] EQUIPMENT - for the Home Constructor 


ARMSTRONG 
JUBILEE CHASSIS 28 gns. 


An AM/FM chassis with nine valves and two 
diodes with push-pull output stage pro- 
viding 6 watts. Full VHF, medium and long 
wavebands with automatic frequency 
control on FM and ferrite aerial on AM. 
Tape record and playback facilities. 

H.P. terms available. 


“HI-Fl’’ LOUDSPEAKERS 

We have in stock a complete range by 
GOODMANS - WHARFDALE - W B. STENTORIAN 
Illustrated and Priced leaflets on request. 


Electronics (Manor Park) Ltd. 
520 High St., North 
Manor Park, E.12 & 
ILF 1011 
Half-day Thursday 





PHILIPS AG2009 
SEMI-TRANSCRIPTION 
SINGLE PLAYER 


Supplied with Philips Hi-Fi crystal 
head, type AG3019 for microgroove 
and 78 r.p.m. Frequency response 
30-15,000 c/s. Pickup lifting and 
lowering device. Individually balanced 
heavy turntable. Muting switch 
fitted. Can be used with any amplifier 


TRIPLETONE 
AMPLIFIER £6.19.6d. 


Convertible to Stereo. Separate On/Off 
Control. Plays 78, 45 and 334 Records. Switched 
Mains for Turntable, etc. All Controls are 
Independent. Treble, Middle and Bass Controls. 
Guaranteed for 12 months. 

Size: 10” x 3” x 43” high. 

Valves: 6BR7, EL84, EZ80. 

Output: 4 watts matched for 2-3 ohms. 

Mains: 200-250 volts A.C. 
When Stereo is required, it is only necessary 
to add a second Tripletone Convertible and 
bolt the two units together. The Convertible 


HI-FI SNIP 

INFINITE 

WALL BAFFLE 
Only 45/- each. 

Nicely veneered and 

polished. Corner fitting 

(attaches to picture rail). 


Takes up no floor space, 
Gives really fantastic re 


Electronics (Finsbury Park) Ltd. 
29 Stroud Green Rd. 
Finsbury Park, N.4 & 
Phone: ARChway 1049 
Half-day Thursday 


or radio set. Complete with mon- 
aural pickup, £10.10.0. Available also 
with stereo head, diamond or 
sapphire stylus. Prices on request. 


H.P. terms available. 


channels. 


Electronics (Croydon) Ltd. 
266 London Road 
Croydon &® 
Phone: CRO 6558 
Half-day Wednesday 


then becomes one complete Stereo amplifier 
having one set of controls controlling both 
Each channel will give 4 watts and 
almost any Stereo pickup will be suitable. 


Electronics (Ruislip) Ltd. 
42-46 Windmill Hill 
Ruislip, Middx. 
Phone: RUlIslip 5780 
Half-day Wednesday 


sults with only low-priced 
8” speaker. Fitting for 
tweeter. 


H.P. terms available. 


ELECTRONICS 


Call, write or phone 
your nearest Company. 


SEND NOW FOR OUR_HI-FI CATALOGUE 2/6d. POST FREE — CONTAINS OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


the FINEST TAPE RECORDERS 
on INTEREST FREE TERMS... 


MODEL 

Philips 3515 ... 

Sagatone a va 
Elizabethan Princess 

Simon Minstrelle ... 

Perth Saja... 

Wyndsor Victor 

Electron ; ie 
Magnafon_..... see 

Spectone Ex Tape ... 

H.M.V. ses Sei 

Grundig TK20 oo ae 
Telefunken 75 with mic. ... 
Perth Saja De Luxe 

Brenell 3 Star 

Veritone 

Mobile 

Ficord ... ea 

Grundig TK25* sa 

Telefunken Deck* ... 

Korting Stereo*_... e 
Telefunken 4 track with mic. 
Stuzzi Mac-Nette ... a 
Brenell MKV with mic. 

Grundig TK 30* a “ ae 
Brenell M.V. with meter. Mic.... 
Elektron Stereo* ... an a 
Telefunken 85KL* ... 

Sabafon Automatic* 

Harting Stereo* 

Timbra* sac 

Simon SP4* ... bap ae 
Machines marked * are excluding Microphone 








Write, Phone or Call today. 


DEPOSIT FROM 20% 


Leaflets gladly sent if you are unable to call. 


You can buy by post with perfect confidence 
12 MONTHS TO PAY 


I know how difficult it is to choose the Tape Recorder. That is why more and more 
people come to the Royal Opera Arcade, because my advice, personal attention and 
help are freely given. Full demonstrations at any time, and you can always examine 
and hear the latest and most interesting machines. Remember—I am here to help you. 


LAURENCE DICKINSON. 





N E W! 4 Track Monaural Recorders 


PHILIPS 59gns 


TELEFUNKEN 64gns 


4 Track STEREO/MONAURAL RECORDERS 


PHILIPS 92gns 
KORTING 68gns 


HARTING 8é6gns 
ELEKTRON 77gns 





ACCESSORIES. We carry a wide range of micro- 
phones, earphones, leads, telephone adaptors. 





SERVICING. We undertake Rapid and 
Efficient Servicing of all Tape Recorders. 


| 


READ the all-in-one Tape Recorder Book, 12/6. 
Packed with information. 











~ CAMERAS. 





TAPES. Audio, Agfa, B.A.S.F., 
GELOSO, Scotch Boy, Telefunken, etc. 
for lists. 


Send 


E.M.1., | 


| 





By Zeiss, Agfa, Eumig, Voigt- 
_ lander, etc. Send for lists. 


Dickinsons of Pall Mall Ltd., bin %%' ore 


| 


TELEFUNKEN TAPE DECK, 63 gns. 
Use it with your Amplifier or with the Tele- 
funken Radio. 





~ TELEFUNKEN DA CAPO RADIO, 39 gns. 
Call and hear this fine instrument. 


Il Royal Opera Arcade, 
TRA. 2881 


The Royal Opera Arcade lies behind Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket 





(one minute from Piccadilly Circus or Trafalgar Square) 











FLE 
5/- each, 


red and 
ar fitting 
ure rail). 
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THE FINEST METHOD FOR CLEANING RECORDS 
ALREADY OVER 200,000 ENTHUSIASTIC USERS 





PROVE 


All Static and Dust 
completely removed 
from your Records 
as they are 

played 


Instantly Fitted. 


Suitable for all 
types of Record. 


Quality Improved. Surface 
Noise and Wear Reduced. 


PRICE REDUCED | 7/6 (Plus 5/10d. Purchase tax) 


from your dealer, or 


CECIL E. WATTS LTD. 
Consultant and Engineer 
(Sound Recording and Reproduction) 


Darby House, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex 
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STEREO DELIGHTS 


It began with express trains roaring through the lounge. and ping-pong 
ding-dong—tricks exciting and amusing to some, but of no more than 
clinical interest for those in search of musical pleasures, Opera-lovers 
began to sit up when Rheingold burst upon the scene, with other, 
spectacular operatic achievements following in its wake. Not every- 
one, however, is interested in opera, and still today most record 
collectors have hardly begun to realise the extent to which stereo can 
transfigure the reproduction of even the smallest ensemble, and of a 
solo instrument, too. This is scarcely their fault, for too many demon- 
strations are either based on a complete lack of musical understanding 
or seek solely to exploit the more sensational aspects of stereo, never 
touching on its true significance: the ability to deepen our compre- 
hension and enjoyment of music by providing sound that is not only 
far clearer but infinitely lovelier than anything mono can offer us. 


We hope you will let us prove our point, by visiting our studio and 
listening at leisure to the delightful new Decca recording of Beethoven’s 
Septet or the entrancing Philomusica performance of Handel's Concerto 
for Harp and Lute—music to grace any civilised home, and unlikely to 
disturb Television-addicted neighbours. (Needless to say, you can also 
hear full orchestras and grand operas whenever you wish!). At 100 
Queensway you will find a superb selection of hand-picked hi-fi stereo 
equipment costing from £85 (mono from £50) and all the finest stereo 
recordings. More than that, you will receive authoritative advice on 
every aspect of recording and reproduction, advice founded on unsur- 
passed experience and a passionate love of music. We are open daily 
from 9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays 9.30 to 7; closed Thursdays), and each 
Saturday afternoon, from 2 to 4,30, LIVE RECORD REVIEW 
present the latest mono and stereo recordings in the form of a recital 
at which all are welcome. LRR is just one aspect of MUSIC IN THE 
HOME: a unique, personal service acclaimed by record collectors the 
world over. 


Thomas Heinitz 
BA Yswater 2077 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 
100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 











OUR NEW 
RANGE OF 
MIGROPHONES 


designed by Stanley Kelly 
ROMAGNA REPRODUCERS 
can justifiably challenge 
comparison for these 
models on performance, 
quality and price. 


HMC-I CRYSTAL 
price 25/- 
HMM-I MAGNETO DYNAMIC 
price 39/6 
HMR-I RIBBON 


price 59/6 
High Quality and Performance at Very Low Cost 


ENFIELD: MIDDX 
Factory Sales Representatives 
K. H. WILLIMAN & CO. LTD 


Blackford House, Sutton, Surrey. Vigilant 3700;Melville 1491 
DaR660G 





ee 


~~ SSI NT 


STEREO AMPLIFIER OF REAL OUTSTANDING REPRODUCTION 
2 separate channels giving an output of 24} watts per channel, thus giving more 
power than normally required. 3 controls—Volume—Tone, On/Off—Balance. 


GRAM UNIT 


4 speed autochanger, which will play 8 or more records in mixed sizes auto” 
matically at 16, 334, 45 or 78 r.p.m. Pick-up cartridge reversible for either 
stereo and microgroove records or 78 r.p.m. 


MODEL—R.G.I. 

Fitted with Garrard RC1I21/4D MKII deck and Acos 73 turnover stereophonic 
cartridge. 

MODEL—R.M.I. 


Fitted with Monarch U.A.12 deck and B.S.R. Ful-Fi turnover stereophonic 
cartridge. 


STEREO 


Two detachable enclosures with 
high flux 64” dia. loudspeakers 
forming the lid. 


RETAIL PRICE 
R.M.1. 
£31-0-0 


(Tax Paid) 
R.G.I. 
£33-10-0 
(Tax Paid) 


Ebonized legs with gilt 
tips optional extra. 


If your dealer cannot demonstrate, write to us giving 
dealer’s name and we will arrange a demonstration. 


EAST GRINSTEAD ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS LTD, 
IMBERHORNE INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 



























Stereo Control Unit 


305 


The 305 Control Unit affords 
every facility for high-quality 
stereo or single-channel radio, 
gram or tape reproduction. It 
accepts direct tape head signals 
and can reproduce pre-recorded 
tapes without a separate pre-amp 
It can be used with low output 
magnetic or crystal P/U, records stereo and mono 
tapes and is supplied (£18.18.0.) ready for connection with 
the 305 Main Amplifier. This instrument (£21.0.0.) gives 8 watts per 
stereo channel and 16 watts in parallel. FM and AM/FM 
Tuners similar to the 305 Control Unit are also available. 


Stereo Main Amplifier 










[hapman lead with quality and elegance 


Cc. T. Chapman 
sae ace 


imited. Chapel Lane High Wycombe Bucks. High Wycombe 2474 
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THE SAVILLE SUPER SPEEDY MAIL ORDER SERVICE 





@ The NEW PERDIO 7 TRANSISTOR POCKET 2. 
WAVEBAND Radio is now only 144 Gns. POST FREE, 

@ Our MAIL ORDER SERVICE now covers Portable 
radios, HI-Fi and STEREO EQUIPMENT as well as 
RECORDS. 

@ POST FREE on all equipment, EP and LP records 
in U.K. 

@ INSPECTION. All goods are meticulously examined 
before dispatch. 











MAIN DEALERS FOR ALL RECORDS AND EQUIPMENT 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS IN STOCK AT | 


SAVILLE 


isp OS LTD | 











1422 HIGH ROAD, WOOD GREEN, N.22 | 
365 HOLLOWAY ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N.7 | 
20 CRANBROOK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX 
240 HOE STREET, WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

11 CHURCH STREET, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 

4 BRUCE GROVE, TOTTENHAM, N.I7 


MAIL ORDERS: 142 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.2) | 





































NEW 





FULLY 
|| ) ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
HI-FI 


and 


ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Post 6d Free 














HOL. 6231/2 











25 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 























why not do as FERGUS does? 


BITTEN by the spring-cleaning bug, Fergus has been 
brightening up his home from bedroom to_ basement. 
After hours spent with pastepot and paper there is nothing 
he likes better than to relax in his home with his radio, or 
records. 

But he never realised how much he was missing until 
he heard a friend’s Hi-Fi. Recommended to visit HORNS, he 
was immediately impressed by the large room devoted entirely 
to better listening. 

With a push-button panel, Fergus was able to listen to 
a selection of loudspeakers and compare their virtues by 
switching swiftly from one to another. The variety of 
equipment available made choosing a real pleasure, and amongst 
the wide range of cabinets was one that blended perfectly with 
his furnishings. His equipment was installed immediately by 
experts and is backed by the best possible service. 


Why don’t you do as Fergus did and come to HORNS! 

















SIX SOUTH PARADE, OXFORD. Tel, 55 
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s 
economic. 
STEREO & MONO 8 = £57.15.10 
Rogers “HG88” e 
Amplifier ... .. €37.10.0 
Collaro “4TR200” 7) 
Motor and Ronette | 
cartridge -- £20.5.10 
e | 
MONO ONLY £35.15.5 
Rogers “Cadet” & 
Amplifier ... . £€17.10.0 
Collaro ‘*4T200” oS 
Motor and Studio | 
“P” cartridge £18.5.5 e 














es 
rational de-luxe - 
@ STEREO & MONO £95.9.4 STEREO & MONO £136.2.1 e 
“29” Acoustical “Quad” 
Leak Stereo “20 “ 
Amplifier ... £51.9.0 Amplifier ... £70.0.0 
@ Garrard “301” Connoisseur Type a 
¢ “B"” Motor with SME 
Motor and Connois- arm and Tannoy 
seur stereo pick-up Sovaes ; 
eS GAEh a heats £44.0.4 Varitwin cartridge... £66.2.1 @ 
ONO ONLY £66.10.5 MONO OnLy fl 10.16.9 
$ - = Leak “TL/25 Plus 7) 
Leak “TL/I2 Plus Amplifier and y 
Amplifier and “Vari-Slope Il” Z 
“Point One Plus” Z 
8 Pre-Amp. ... ... £40,190 @ 7 
Pre-Amp. ... - £31.10.0 Connoisseur Type Y; 
Garrard “301” “B"” Motor with SME Z 
@ Motor and Connois- arm, Expert head * Y | 
seur pick-up £35.0.5 and Walgain... . £69.16.9 y, | 
Z 
eee eee @ eeeee ee y | 
Z | 








Hear and compare them at 


asa es 7 

A > wD i. ) 
l4SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel: GERrard 2089/7308 
Shop hours: 9 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. (Thursday 7 p.m.) Sats. 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. 














FREE H.P! 


We have the Largest Sales 
of Tape Recorders in Gt. 
Britain. Why? Because we 
give you the Best Terms 


ome 


% FREE SERVICING FOR 12 MONTHS—NO LABOUR 


% NO INTEREST CHARGES 
% 2 YEARS TO PAY 
% FROM 10% DEPOSIT 











CHARGES ~% FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN U.K. 

NO PURCHASE TAX > SPECIAL FREE TAPE & 

COMMISSION OFFERS ~% PART EXCHANGES AND 
SECOND-HAND MACHINES 


400 machines stocked—100 different new and second-hand 
models on permanent demonstration in our showrooms 
* Main agents for all the best makes + Open all 
day Saturdays y% Our Mail Order Dept. covers all 
England, Wales, Scotland & N. Ireland 


Write Phone or Call at once for Free Brochures and full details of our Terms— 
it saves you money if you buy from us. 30 minutes from Central London 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 





218 HIGH ST. BROMLEY,KENT. RAV. 4477 
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VOLMAR 
““VECTIS” 


For 
Ideal Home 


Entertainment 


There is no limit to the pleasure to be 
obtained from a Volmar ‘‘Vectis,”’ for it 


is sO easy rg oa ae 2 a a * 3 SPEEDS 
any source of sound. Reproduction from the 

large built-in loudspeaker is superb, and with 8 Tr REELS 
three speeds to select from, you can set your 

instrument to obtain both maximum playing ce 4 WATTS 
time and quality from each reel of tape. 

13” per second gives you eight hours’ playing 7 With Mic. and 
time from a_seven-inch reel of double play s 

tape. The Volmar ‘‘Vectis’” is compact, 1,200 Tape 
portable, and powerful, and has behind it 

Volmar’s long established reputation for 


quality and value. 
Hear it at your dealer’s today 


VOLMAR LTD., 141 HIGH ST., BRENTFORD, {MIDDLESEX. 


SOUND ‘ee 
REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 


BUY YOUR RECORDS FROM 
THE MIDLAND’S LEADING 
MAIL ORDER FIRM... 


@ Excellent mail order facilities at no extra charge. 
We pay all postal expenses including poundage 
within U.K. and H.M.F. overseas. 


36 Gns. 


ISLeworth 116! 











@ Records guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 
@ Any record you want, we have, or can get for you. 


@ Our monthly guide “New Records” keeps you 
up to date. (A copy sent free on request.) 


@ Free advisory bureau on all aspects of records and 
equipment plus regular news and information service. 


@ All overseas orders tax free. 
@ Credit facilities to approved clients. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


or write for further details to 
SALES MANAGER 


32 ALFRETON ROAD, 
NOTTINGHAM. Tel: 77248 


“foptocueh 


Nottingham 
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J 
We are always willing to take your unwanted equipment, tape recorders and classical LPs for cash or exchange. 
Now in Stock: Quad stereo amplifier, Rogers integrated line, Quad electrostatic speaker, Decca FFSS pick-up with 
stereo, LP and 78 heads. Ferrograph 4.A.N. tape recorder. Cash or terms. Regular lists of new and used items. 
H. C. HARRIDGE 
8 MOOR STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON, W.I. 
OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT THURSDAY. Late Night: FRIDAY. 
Always plenty of good second-hand bargains. 
famous i n e i e $ 
for | 
by | free terms$ 
A R M STR 0 ty { | ALL GOODS SENT CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE 
10/- per week for 29 weeks and £3/19/9 deposit will bring you 
GARRARD 4HF/GC8 TURNTABLE. Cash £18/9/9 
| 10/- per week tor 54 weeks and £6/15/- deposit will bring you 
‘ R. -2 5. | a wn tae ecsae 4 — } an a £33/ 15/- a 
| er weee or weeks an eposit WL ring you 
STEREO 4 ROGERS HG88 Integrated Stereo Amplifier in case. Cash £40 
£1 per week for 41 weeks and £10/9/- deposit will bring you 
TWELVE LEAK ‘Point One’’ Pre-amp and **Stereo 20’ Amp. Cash 49 gns, 
10/- “~ week for 46 weeks and £6/8/- —— will bring you 
R di 10/ ene eee and ot — Cash £29/8/- 
- per wee or weeks an Osit w rin ou 
a logram , QUAD “32° Stereo Control Unit. Cash £25 , 
Chassis | 10/- per week for 29 weeks and £4 deposit will bring y te 
JASON JSA-2 Stereo Amp. At our reduced Bon of £18/10/- 
| 10/- per week for 38 weeks and £4/18/4 deposit will bring you = 
| GARRARD 301 (Strobe) Transcription Unit. Cash £23/18/4 
| 10/- per week for 40 weeks and £5/15/2 deposit will bring you 
10/ week wag pe og pref ig ki pee oy Cash £25/15/2 ( 
- per wee or weeks an - deposit wi rin you 
We stock the complete range of Armstrong | PSTARMSTRONG ST3 AM/FM TUNER. Cash £27/6/- | 
products. Demonstrations in our showroom | | 10/- per week for 33 weeks and £4/18/- deposit will bring you 
rt , s| 
—or in the privacy of your home during 10/- per week for 44 weeks and £€5/10/- deposit will bring you | 
the evening. SME Model 3012 Transcription Arm. Cash £27/10/- 
| £1 per week for 41 weeks and £11 deposit will bring you 
—@— | The fabulous QUAD Electrostatic Speaker. Cash £52 
r a | 10/- per week for 47 weeks and £6 deposit will bring you = 
Installation and Maintenance by Expert Engineers. DMANS AL/120 Speaker System. Cash £29/10/- 
m a | 10/- ~~ week for 45 weeks and £5/17/- deposit will bring you 7 
Hire Purchase terms, or Interest Free Credit Sale. ARMSTRONG Stereo 44 AM/FM Chassis, Cash £28/7/- 
———_o_—_- Many other items including all Hi-Fi Equipment available on our famous 
int t terms. We will t i % 
8 DEANSGATE (Next to GROSVENOR HOTEL) no interes er e@ will quote you for your requirements. 
MANCHESTER _ ‘Clesonic Id. o-. « 
| 153 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. Tel. EUSton 2221 
High Fidelity Developments Limited Near Warren St. Open 9-6. Satuadays 9 - I 
ALL THE LATEST 
L.Ps., E.Ps. STANDARD 45s., | 
CAN EASILY BE OBTAINED BY POST FROM 
WALSH, HOLMES & CO., LTD., 
148 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 9364 
All Stereophonics, L.Ps, & 45s SENT POST FREE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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£40 
| 49 gns, 


famous 
.. 


ton 2221 





HELOEA 


for 

all 
records 
and 
equipment 


daily till 8 pm 


Thursdays 1 pm 
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WARP-PROOF RECORD 


STORAGE. 


This PADDOCK ‘Browser’ 
120 mixed 
satin-finished in 
mahogany, (Fully patented.) 


holds 


Beautifully 


Compendium 
Price £3-8-6. 
resin-bonded 


records. 


The range of PADDOCK 
“tidies’’ with their special 
conical-spring-loaded sup- 
porting panels are truly 
self-adjusting. Your records 
are always held upright 
under gentle warp-free 
cushioned pressure, 
easy selection removal and 
replacement of records. 


Write for full details of 
this and other designs. 


Power Judd & Co. Ltd. 
94, East Hill, London, S.W.18. 








LOUDSPEAKER A ENCLOSURES for 
Goodmans - W.B D Wharfedale - B.B.C. 
GEC. + Westrex e AVIES B.T.H. ° Jensen 
AMPLIFIERS - CHASSIS - LP RECORDS - CONSOLE CABINETS 


HP. Terms available * Demonstrations without appointment - 


Open till 5.30 Saturday 


A. DAVIES & CO. (Cabinet Makers) Cabinet Dept., 3 Parkhill Place 


off Parkhill Road, N.W.3 


GULLIVER 5775 














HI-FI in SUSSEX 


Advice and Comparative egy wee on every 
aspect of Pick-ups, A lifiers, 


BOWERS & "WILKINS Ltd. 


| BECKET BLDGS., LITTLEHAMPTON ROAD 
WORTHING 5142 





s & Tape 












MANUFACTURER’S OFFER OF 


STEEL SHELVING 














@ Brand new—Manufactured 

in our own works ” bye 
@ Shelves adjustable every 72” High 
° _ 34” Wide 

leavy gauge shelves will ” 

carry 400 ib. each 12” Deep 
@ Stove enamelled dark 

green 
@ 6 shelves per bay—Extra Telephone 


shelves 8/- each 
@ Quantity discount 


69018 (6 lines) 
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AURIOL 63/- 
PICK-UP CONTROL 
Send today with your order or for the 
fullest details (a postcard will do) 


AURIOL (Guildford) LIMITED 
By-Pass Works, Guildford, Surrey. 
Telephone 66712 


NOW! 


POSITIONING 


POSITIVE 


Prevents damage to records 


This unique device not only makes it im- 
possible to damage records with the Ppick- up 
arm, but also ensures accurate positioning 
of the stylus within 1-2 micro-grooves at any 
pre-selected point of the record including 
the first groove. The control provides pneu- 
matic cushioning of the stylus on to the 
record so that it lands literally with a “feather 
touch.”’ No enthusiast should be without this 
piece of precision equipment which can be 
used with any make of pick-up arm. The 
Mk. I] model with swinging arm, suitable 
for autochanger/manual players, is now 
available—Price £3/16/8. 








Will also make an 
excellent amplifier 
for ordinary record 
player or four track 
type recorder. 


Brand New by famous 

ie manufacturer with full 
maker’s guarantee. 
Originally made to 
sell at 14 gns. Our 
price £7.19.6. 


# 





7-19-6 


He Trade enquiries welcome 


New Max Electronics Limited, 
Telephone: PAD 5607 


A compact two-stage 
audio system with in- 
built power supply and 
8 in. speaker which can 
be used with a radio- 
gram or record player 
to provide STEREO- 
PHONIC reproduction, 
housed in a slim line 
walnut veneered 
cabinet. 


Stereo cartridges avail- 
able at £2.0.0 extra. 


220 Edgware Road, London, W.2 








Music Lovers’ Rendezvous! 
Audio Equipment 

Stereo and Mono 

from £40 to £400 

Popular and Classical Records 
—and coffee too! 
























PRICE £3 15s. Ready for Erection 


Also available in white at £5 per bay. 
Deliveries free to England, Seoctend and Wales 


N.C. BROWN LTD. 


GRAM WING - EAGLE STEEL WORKS 
HEYWOOD : LANCS. 






















fone 10 aM Ww 1v pm 
Sundays 3.30 pm te 10 pm 
Closed on Thursdays 





57 FAIRFAX RD SWISS COTTAGE NW6 MAI 8855 
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BLACKPOOL FOR THE TOWER MAY ies va 

_ WE AGAIN REMIND 
prmenconchugelnnaig OF THE NORTH’S PRINCIPAL L.P. SPECIALISTS 
All Popular Makes in Stock 


Demonstration Facilities. | H.P. Terms Available The AVGARDE GALLER Y (Ltd) 


F. BENFELL LTD. 17 Cheapside (Off Abingdon Street) 34a, Brazennose Street, - Albert Square 
Blackpool, Lancs. Telephone: B/POOL 28756 MANCHESTER, v3 Tel.: BLA 2178 96 


L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied, 


ee 
oie, 334/336 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16 Phone: STR 7304 
AND AT 34 THE BOULEVARD, CRAWLEY. Phone: 25135 


























L. & H. CLOAKE LTD 














fe) 
Specialists in High Fidelity Phone 3093 93 GRANVILLE ARCADE, BRIXTON, S.W.9. _BRI. 5941 
150 HIGHER BRIDGE STREET BOLTON SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD DEALERS 
: rer . HI-FI EQUIPMENT — by all the le 
BOLTON For High Fidelity Equipment 6247 S kK E i Fl ELD’ s ant Mn mg y = 
H.P. & Credit Facilities available. 


HARKER & HOWARTH house of f RECORDS — large selection of L.P’s. & EPs, 














Monaural and Stereophonic Comparator high fidelity in stock to suit every tasie. 
asetnay, Canam’ Game eee ania ean. C0 haga oT heer i, Shela. Tel sm 
7 THE ARCADE @ BRADSHAWGATE L besetting a 
L.P. & E.P. RECORDS POST FREE * Ps 


% GUARANTEED PERFECT x ay tiga COVERED x Lbhers POSTAL SERVICE 
STEREO & MONAURAL 45s., E.P.’s AND L.P.’s OF ALL MAKES AND 


TYPES’ SENT IMMEDIATELY ALL RECORDS 
WALLY FOR WIRELESS LTD PARTICULARS AND ORDER FORM: 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS TELEPHONE: BiSnopsgate 2996 MILLERS MUSICAL, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


281/3 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E.I. 
































e | 

SHEFI Mk. Il diamonds... £1.45 THE COLLECTOR’S SHOP 

Re Se Or INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 

Dural mounted & microdiamonds £3.19.0 20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER 8589 

SHEFI “ULTRA” LP only . . £4.18.9 We have a good selection of ‘‘78’s’” (all kinds) and |B, 
Six months’ Guarantee—POST FREE—EXPORT TAX FREE also very slightly used LP's. p 
PICK-UP REPAIRS Diamonds checked for wear No Lists — Callers only ; 
Please specify either ‘0005” or :0007” for Stereo RARE VOCALS BOUGHT FOR CASH ; 
STYLUS REPLACEMENT SERVICES (Albani, Maurel, Theodorini, etc., etc.) : 
SOUTHEND LANE, LONDON, S.E.6 HiTher Green 2063 Open daily 1!—5.30p.m. Closed all day THURSDAY ; 




















RECORDING TAPE SPLICER ORDER FORM ; 
FOR EASIER AND ECONOMICAL TAPE EDITING Ts GRamorsions, ; 


49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX, 
I enclose my subscription for 24/- (or 26/- including Index) 
































The easy-to-lift clamps on the new “le D 
Mark II Bib Recording Tape Splicer for one year, post free. (Subscription to U.S.A. and Canada $4) ‘ 
are both hinged on the same side o: inni ; 
ne solider, scien dus Ganon wapes CERIN E WIE oi. 5 6 65S ceo es number. Date.......... 196.. D 
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When the child you love deserves the best! 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
JUNIOR RECORD CLUB 


offers these wonderful 7-inch 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records in 
four bright colours! Only 10/73d. each! 


For the very young 


Four immortal Beatrix Potter stories 


dramatised with music and casts including 
VIVIEN LEIGH, JERRY VERNO, JULIET MILLS, GRAHAM STARK 


THE TALE OF BENJAMIN BUNNY 7&G101 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 7EG102 
THE TALE OF MRS. TIGGY WINKLE 7EG103 
THE TALE OF SQUIRREL NUTKIN 7EG106 


Nursery Rhyme Toys 


with ANTHEA ASKEY and PERCY EDWARDS 7&G108 


Fifteen Favourite Children’s Songs 
with the MICHAEL SAMMES SINGERS 7&G109 


For older brothers and sisters 


Dramatisations with music of 


Treasure Island 
with SIR DONALD WOLFIT as Long John Silver 7=G104 


Sinbad the Sailor 


with DICK BENTLEY as Narrator 7&G105 


The Story of Noah’s Ark 


with SIR RALPH RICHARDSON as Noah 7&G107 


Obtainable from your H.M.V. Record Dealer — only 10/74d each! 


Enrol! your child in the H.M.V. Junior Record Club — now! 
If you complete the coupon below, you will receive full details of these delightful 
records, and your child will be enrolicd—-FREE—as a member of the Club! 
COT I a ae as cs ces ta er es es ee es ee aan 


To: E.M.I. Records Ltd., E.M.1. House, 20 Manchester Square, London W.1 (c) st 


AEG TRADE MARK OF THE GRAMOPHONE CO LTO 


et HIS MASTER’S VOICE RECORDS 


7-INCH 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY 








